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I. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. On the Application of Phrenology to Criminal Legislation 
and Prison Discipline. By MrC.J. A. Mitrermatgr, Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Law in the University of Heidelberg ; 
and Mr Georce ComBeE. 


I. LETTER FROM MR COMBE TO THE EDITOR. 


Edinburgh, 18th November 1842. 

Sır, —In transmitting to you the two accompanying letters 
on the application of Phrenology to criminal legislation and 
prison discipline, I beg leave to mention the circumstances 
which gave occasion to them. Mr Mittermaier, the author of 
the first letter, and to whom the second is addressed, is now 
approaching to sixty years of age; he has repeatedly been re- 
turned by his countrymen as a deputy to the second chamber 
of thé Legislature (the House of Commons) of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and been chosen by that body as its Presi- 
dent or Speaker. He was a member of a Commission ap- 
pointed several years ago by the Grand Duke to reform the 
criminal code of Baden ; he has long been, and is now, profes- 
sor of criminal law in the University of Heidelberg, and is 
very favourably known in France, Italy, and Germany, by his 
writings on this branch of jurisprudence. A small treatise of 
his has also been translated into English.* He has visited 
personally most of the great prisons in these three countries ; 
and is in correspondence with the most enlightened jurists 
and friends of an improved system of prison discipline in 
Europe, and in the United States of North America. At the 
close of the course of lectures which I delivered last summer, 
in Heidelberg, he, in a letter dated 23d July, expressed him- 
self in terms of warm acknowledgement concerning the prac- 


* On the Effects of Drunkenness upon Criminal Responsibility. Edin- 
burgh: T. Clark. 
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tical importance of the views which I had presented in the lec- 
tures, and particularly in reference to criminal legislation. 
He, in the same letter, requested me to write also for pub- 
lication, a fuller exposition of my views regarding the silent 
and social systems of prison discipline in North America, than 
I had been able to present in the lectures. He subsequently 
mentioned, that if he had been acquainted with Phrenology at 
the time when he was a member of the before-mentioned 
Commission, he could have offered some valuable suggestions 
for improvement to his co-commissioners, and been better able 
to remove several difficulties, and to answer objections, which 
presented themselves in the course of their deliberations. Be- 
ing aware of the great weight of his authority in criminal 
law in Germany, I requested him to favour me with a brief 
written outline of his opmions in regard to the application of 
Phrenology to criminal legislation and prison discipline, and 
to permit me to publish it m Germany and Great Britain. 
He most cordially complied with this solicitation, and reite- 
rated the request that I should write to him regarding the 
American prisons. This desire gave occasion to the second 
letter now sent to you. His letter to me, in its original form, 
- appeared in the Sächsische Vaterlands- Blätter, published at 
Leipzig, on 1st November 1842 ; and the following translation 
embodies its contents. 

Allow me to remark, in order to prevent misconception, 
that, in copying my letter to Professor Mittermaier from my 
original draught, I made some slight alterations in the ar- 
rangement and expressions of the three introductory pages, 
but omitted to transfer them to the original manuscript, 
which is what I now transmit to you. There is, however, no 
difference between the draught and the letter in principles or 
topics. I am, &c. | 


GEORGE CoMBE. 


II. LETTER FROM PROFESSOR MITTERMAIER TO MR Comse. Translated 
from the German. 


Heidelberg, 16th August 1842. 

Arrow me, my highly-esteemed friend, once more to return 
to you my thanks, and to express in writing the assurance 
that I shall never forget the instructive lectures, for which 
we in Heidelberg have been indebted to you this summer. 
You have, with intellectual acumen and perspicacity, led the 
_way to the re-introduction of Phrenology into Germany. You 
have excited new ideas, and prompted us to new investiga- 
tions. I am convinced that the researches of phrenologists 
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will essentially contribute to place psychology on a better 
foundation ; and as the influence of legislation can become 
beneficial only when it is founded on an exact knowledge of 
human nature, I consider the jurist, in an especial manner, as 
interested in the study of Phrenology. I am accustomed 
neither to surrender myself blindly and instantaneously to new 
ideas and systems, nor to reject them from prejudice, merely 
because they are new. I try all things; and every inquiry- 
which has for its object a more accurate knowledge of the na- 
ture of man, or which can contribute to the progress of hu- 
manity, is important in my estimation. I am aware that 
many individuals are apt too rashly to carry new systems to 
extreme lengths; and I therefore guard myself against em- 
bracing too hastily all conclusions which the founders and en- 
thusiastic adherents of such systems deduce from them. I 
have been accustomed, moreover, to view all new inquiries 
from the practical side, and to measure the importance of 
every science by the degree of mediate or immediate utility 
which is involved in its applications. I have held fast by 
these principles of judgment also in the study of Phrenology, 
and am aware that in this science much remains to be accom- 
plished—that the number of observations and the extent of ex- 
perience must still be greatly enlarged, before we shall be war- 
ranted in placing, with certainty, the laws of human nature 
on the basis of Phrenology. Great caution also is necessary 
in deducing conclusions from phrenological observations ; be- 
cause frequently accident affords the true explanation of the 
coincidence of certain phenomena, without our being justified 
in ascribing them necessarily to their antecedents as their 
certain causes. Nevertheless, I am equally convinced, that 
the observations which have already been made, when rightly 
understood, are sufficient to shew the soundness of the funda- 

mental principles of Phrenology, and to warrant us in bestow- 

ing a serious attention on its cultivation. With me the study 
and improvement of criminal legislation are highly important 
objects ; and I believe that Phrenology will prove advantage- 
ous in promoting these ends in the five following respects :— 

I. In relation to forming a correct conception of the nature 

of particular crimes, and judging soundly of the kind of punish- 

ment the threat of which, by its conformity to that nature, 

will be best calculated to prevent them. The physician who 
desires to cure his patient, studies particularly the nature of 
the disease under which he suffers, and tries to discover reme- 

dies appropriate to counteract it. Our lawgivers, unfortu- 

nately, do not imitate this example. The distinguished states- 
men who enact our laws, are too often not sufficiently acquaint- 
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ed with the people, with their wants and propensities, and 
with the temptations and excitements which impel them to 
crime. They form arbitrary notions of crimes, and denounce 
punishments against them under the influence of those con- 
ceptions. The legislator who studies Phrenology, however, 
must acknowledge that many offences have a deeper origin ;— 
namely, in organs and excitements, which, through their pre- 
dominance, produce a certain disposition of mind that impels 
the individual with extraordinary force to crime. On this ac- 
count, it is important to study these exciting causes, and to 
enact punishments bearing a just relation to their nature. 

II. Phrenology will be useful in leading to a judicious choice 
of the kinds of punishment. If punishments are to be regarded 
in the light of curative means, applied to the dispositions of 
the eriminal, the legislator is certainly bound to inquire into 
the nature of the remedies which he intends to apply. A par- 
ticular kind of punishment is proper and conformable to the 
nature of the crime, only when it can operate beneficially on 
the individual criminal, conduce to his improvement, and ulti- 
mately effectuate his moral reformation ; while, at the same 
time, by proclaiming at once the seriousness and dignity of 
‘criminal justice, and by increasing the motives to virtuous 
conduct and antagonising the excitements to erime, it makes 
a salutary impression on the other members of society, and 
operates on them as a means of prevention. Phrenology 
teaches us that the power and activity of the human organs 
are increased by external excitements, and this of course holds 
in the case of criminals. Punishment is one of the most im- 
portant means of operating on the mental organs. Whenever 
the punishment has the effect of exciting exasperation and 
despair in the mind of the criminal, his moral faculties will 
close themselves against every beneficial influence which it is 
intended to produce, and he will be found in a state of con- 
stant exacerbation against the individuals intrusted with its - 
infliction. On the other hand, where the punishment is ap- 
plied with seriousness, but with benevolence and moderation, 
a corresponding improvement will be effectuated in the cri- 
minal’s moral dispositions. Corporal chastisement, on account 
of the debasing influence which it exercises on the mind, is 
an inappropriate means of punishment. It exasperates the 
feelings, and presents obstacles to moral improvement. The 
punishment of death also is inexpedient ; because, through 
the strong impression which its accomplishment necessarily 
makes on the spectators, it excites, in a decided manner, their 
destructive propensity, deadens their moral sensibility, and 
increases their thirst for blood, and the cruelty of their disposi- 
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III. One leading object of a sound criminal legislation is 
the prevention of crimes. Phrenology teaches us that the 
activity of our mental faculties and organs is powerfully in- 
fluenced through the impressions made on them by external 
objects. The first duty of the legislator, therefore, is early to 
produce the most beneficial impressions on all the organs 
which lead to virtuous conduct; for example, to cultivate, by 
practical education (an effectual means of improvement), the 
sentiment of Benevolence ; in the next place, to present every 
impediment to the undue development of those organs which 
are liable, through abuse, to produce evil, such as Destructive- 
ness ; and, lastly, to give a right direction to other faculties 
(such as Acquisitiveness) which become dangerous to society 
only through their misapplication. This last faculty, for in- 
stance, may be properly directed by early training to diligence 
and industry, and by forming the habit of accumulating spare 
money in savings’ banks. 

IV. Phrenology is, in an especial degree, important to the 
criminal legislator and to the judge, in reference to questions 
of responsibility. While legislation hitherto has relied too 
much on deterring from crime by mere severity, and has at- 
tended too little to the excitements which impel to it, and 
which in so far circumscribe moral freedom, Phrenology 
teaches us to study the peculiar dispositions of offenders, and 
-it authorizes punishment only in so far as each individual is 
really accountable. Accountability, however, is influenced by 
the condition of the organs which we find in the offender. For 
example, certain organs, whose functions are to guide the con- 
duct to virtue, may in him be extremely deficient ; or other 
organs, whose normal development would have given him 
a clear perception of the criminal nature of the action, may 
be not at all developed ; or those organs which, in excess, 
incite to certain crimes, may in him be enormously large ; and 
in proportion will his moral freedom and responsibility be cir- 
cumscribed. In all such cases it is important to inquire nar- 
rowly into the state of the organs in the accused. Phrenology 
shews that there are cases in which the excessive predominance 
of a particular organ—of Destructiveness for instance,—in 
combination with great deficiency of the moral and intellec- 
tual organs, really abrogates responsibility ; so that only per- 
sonal restraint, as a means of protecting society against in- 
jury, but not as a punishment, can with justice be applied to 
the individual. Thus, also, there are other states or conditions 
in which a real alienatio mentis (Geisterkrankheit) is occa- 
sioned, where a certain organ is affected with disease, while 
the patient is conscious of his condition, and knows what he 
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does. This so-called partial insanity is rendered easily intel- 
ligible by Phrenology. It is most important, however, in or- 
der to remove the objection that. the moral freedom of man 
is detroyed by Phrenology, not to go beyond the limits within 
which this science may be legitimately applied to questions of 
legal responsibility. 

V. The study of Phrenology will produce a beneficial effect 
on the arrangement and administration of institutions for the 
punishment of crime. Legislators will, by its means, come to 
understand that those individuals who are condemned to im- 
prisonment on account of their crimes, stand in need of con- 
siderate treatment on'the part of the State, because what may 
be called a diseased condition of the mental faculties, is really. 
manifested in their offences ; and it is important (as in com- 
municating a good education) to avoid every thing that can 
increase the activity of the abnormal organs and thereby aug- 
ment the disease, and to aim at producing a normal development 
of those faculties from the excess of which the crime proceed- 
ed, as the best means of suppressing future abuses. Farther, 
the legislator must make it his serious endeavour to cultivate 
and bring into activity all those faculties and organs which 
serve to conduct to virtue. From these principles it follows, 
that, in the administration of prisons, the superintendents must 
study the individuality of the criminals, and direct their treat- 
ment in reference to it. Farther, it will become necessary to- 
avoid every thing harsh and arbitrary, calculated only to em- 
bitter and exasperate the moral dispositions of the criminals; 
above all, the principle of benevolence must enter into the 
administration in order to gain the confidence of the prisoners 
towards the prison directors. The latter must then labour to 
awaken in the former correct perceptions of the good and evil 
of their actions; and every thing must be avoided that can 
diminish injuriously the bodily or mental vigour of the prison- 
ers. In this view, I regard absolute and unbroken solitary 
confinement as prejudicial. 

The foregoing remarks are only sketches of principles, the 
full elucidation and application of which I reserve for another 
place. With much esteem, I remain yours, &c. 
| MITTERMAIER. 


III. LETTER FROM MR COMBE TO PROFESSOR MITTERMAIER. 


Ischl, 20th August 1842. 


My Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 23d July has afforded 
me the most lively satisfaction. I was oppressed by the con- 
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sciousness of the imperfections of my lectures on Phrenology, 
owing to the difficulties presented by the German language in 
the communication of my ideas ; and the assurance that you 
have been interested by them, is the most heartfelt reward 
that I could have received. I know how to appreciate your 
approbation, and shall ever regard it as a happiness and honour 
to be able to say, that you were one of my hearers who did not 
miss a single lecture in the whole course. 

It will give me much pleasure to answer the questions which 
you put to me regarding prison discipline in America; but I 
beg leave to remark, that as they involve matters that are 
still the subjects of controversy in the United States, as well 
as in Europe, it is not in my power, with a due regard to the 
interests of truth, to give you brief and direct answers to them: 
I solicit your indulgence, therefore, for entering at some length 
into the points to which they relate. 

You ask, If my observations in the United States lead 
me to believe, that entire solitude is prejudicial to the physi- 
cal and mental condition of prisoners. 

In answer, I beg to remark, that the social system of prison 
discipline is carried into effect in the State Prisons of New 
York and Massachussetts, and in those of several other States, 
and the solitary system in those of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. I visited several of the prisons in these States, and 
enjoyed the advantage of much conversation, not only with the 
_ prison superintendents, but also with lawyers and physicians 
who had seriously considered the subject of prison discipline. 
The impression made on my mind by all that I saw and heard 
was, that none of these American prisons were conducted on 
principles that merit entire approval, while, at the same time, 
all of them exhibited many sound and valuable practices. 

I shall endeavour to state as briefly as possible my views of 
their advantages and defects ; but in order to enable you to 
judge of the soundness of my remarks, I consider it necessary 
first to explain my views of the mental constitution of those 
persons who generally become criminals. Unless we form 
correct ideas on this point, we have no solid foundation on 
which to build opinions regarding prison discipline. A physi- 
cian must know the constitution of his patient, and discover 
the disease under which he suffers, before he can successfully 
attempt a cure. In like manner, the lawgiver must know the 
dispositions of man, and the influence of external circumstances 
in leading men to virtuous or criminal actions, before he can 
judge wisely of the treatment which should be administered, 
to deter them from the one and lead them to the other course 
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of conduct.* From extensive observations, I am convinced 
that men in wham the base and hinder parts of the brain (the 
seats of the animal propensities) are very large, and the coronal 
region (the seat of the moral sentiments) and the anterior lobe 
(the seat of the intellectual faculties) are relatively deficient, 
are prone, underthe temptations presented by the ordinary state 
of society, to abuse their animal propensities; that is to say, 
to injure other individuals in their persons or property for the 
gratification of their own selfish desires,—in short, to commit 
crimes. 

In framing laws in reference to such men, legislators aim 
very properly at accomplishing two objects,—1s¢, To treat 
them in such a manner as will present to other persons simi- 
larly disposed, motives to restrain their propensities, and to 
avoid committing crimes ; 2d/y, To reform those individuals 
who have offended, so that they may be again restored, as use- 
ful members, to society. 

In order to accomplish the first object, lawgivers have too 
generally supposed, that the most effectual method is to 
punish severely,—in other words, to inflict great suffering on 
convicted criminals,—and that the fear of this suffering will 
effectually deter other men from committing crime. This sup- 
position assumes, that the minds of men disposed to crime are 
constituted precisely like those of men disposed to virtue ; in 
short, that the criminally disposed are cautious and considerate, 
and will therefore seriously weigh the pains of transgression 


against its pleasures, and prefer that course of conduct which,  - 


on the whole, promises to be most agreeable and advantageous. 
That men with well constituted minds are capable of acting 
in this manner I admit, and therefore grant that such men 
are deterred from committing crime by the fear of punishment. 
But this is not the point on which the question of criminal 
legislation turns. The fundamental faculties are the same in 
all men, but they are combined in very different degrees of 
relative strength in different individuals; and my conviction, 
founded on extensive phrenological observations, is, that the ge- 
nerality of criminals have strong passions, or strong selfish 
desires, and feeble powers of calculating consequences, or of 
feeling the force of moral obligation. In consequence, the 


* The errors of the prevailing systems of criminal legislation, with sug- 
gestions for their removal, are forcibly expounded in an article “ Ueber das 
Verhiltniss der Phrenologie zum Strafrecht, vom Herrn Obergerichtsadvo- 
katen von Struve in Mannheim,” which appeared in Fagemanns und Nöli- 
ners Zeitschrifft fiir Criminal Recht Jahrgang 1842, Heft 3, Carlsruhe, and 
to which I beg leave to solicit your special attention. 
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impulses which lead them to crime are naturally strong and 
urgent, and manifest themselves vividly in action, while the 
powers of weighing motives, of feeling fear, and of restraining 
passion, are generally deficient. There is, therefore, in the 
minds of such men usually a deficiency of those powers on 
which severe punishment is intended to operate ; and hence 
punishment is not calculated, in exact proportion to its se- 
verity, to deter them from committing crimes. 

This consideration gives strength to the supposition, that that 
method of treatment which is best calculated to reform cri- 
minals, may, in reality, be also best calculated to deter other 
men from committing crime. I therefore proceed,— 

2dly, To state my views of this treatment. 

In order to reform a criminal, it is necessary to diminish 
the vehemence of those desires which led him into crime, and 
to strengthen as much as possible those faculties, viz. the 
moral sentiments and intellect, which are appointed to guide 
and restrain them. 

To diminish the energy of the animal propensities, the 
offender must be withdrawn from the influence of external 
temptations to commit crimes. Imprisonment in a well- 
ordered penitentiary will accomplish this object. To increase 
the power of the moral and intellectual faculties, the offender 
must be trained to habits of sobriety, order, and industry, 
and at the same time, he must be furnished with intellectual, 
moral, and religious instruction. 

Such a mode of treatment will withdraw from the criminal 
the enjoyments afforded by sensual pleasures, generally the 
greatest objects of his desires, while it will also restrain his 
vehement and ill-regulated passions, and force them into sub- 
jection to discipline ; a change which will be attended with 
no trivial suffering to an ill-constituted mind. It will also 
excite his higher faculties into activity, and lead him to form 
sounder views of his duty and his interest; which mental 
process, also, will at first be to him very disagreeable. 

I view the sufferings which will unavoidably attend this 
mode of treatment, as analogous to the pain which nature 
inflicts during the healing of a broken limb. Both appear to 
me to be calculated to serve as motives to men to avoid in- 
fringing the organic and moral laws under which Providence 
has placed them. In kind and degree of severity, these suf- 
ferings seem to be adapted to the case of each individual, 
more accurately than is generally perceived. For example, 
the more the corporeal system, at the time of sustaining an 
injury, has departed from the laws of health, the more severe, 
as a general rule, is the suffering which attends the cure; and 
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in like manner, the more impetuous the passions, the more ~ 
debased the moral feelings, and the more untrained and unin- 
structed the intellect of the criminal, so much the more 
severe will the suffering be, which the treatment necessary 
for his moral reformation will occasion. Farther, in propor- 
tion as the injured limb returns to a state of health, will the 
pain which it occasions diminish ; and in exact proportion to 
the progress of the moral reformation of the criminal, will his 
mental sufferings decrease. If in the latter, as in the former 
case, the treatment should prove effectual in producing a 
radical cure, all suffering will terminate. The limb, again 
sound and strong, will no longer ache; and the mind, when 
all its judgments and desires have been brought into har- 
mony with sobriety, order, industry, and virtue, will no longer 
feel obedience to the moral lawas asource of uneasiness, but the 
reverse; and then only will the individual be prepared to 
take his place in society as a virtuous and useful member. 

Let us now apply these principles as rules for judging of 
the merits of the American prisons. 

In both the solitary and the social systems, the criminal is 
removed from the influence of external temptations; but the 
solitary system accomplishes this end more effectually than the 
social. Under the former, the criminal is withdrawn from all 
intercourse with his fellow-men, excepting only the director, 
physician, spiritual instructor, and authorized visitors of the 
prison. Under the social system, the criminals, although 
confined in separate cells during the night, eat and labour in 
the society of each other. Superintendents, indeed, are ever 
present in the eating-rooms and workshops to enforce silence 
and to prevent communication among them ; but I was assured 
by persons who had the means of knowing, and I was myself 
convinced of the fact, that nevertheless their ingenuity bafiles, 
to some extent, every effort of the overseers, and that they, in 
a limited degree, interchange intelligence with each other. 
As all attempts to do so are forbidden and punishable, the 
presumption seems to be warranted, that the information con- 
veyed is chiefly of that kind which most interests the criminal 
mind; in other words, that which is not favourable to virtue. 

2dly, In the solitary system, the criminal solicits labour as 
a favour, to relieve him from the intolerable pains of solitude 
and idleness. He thus learns to prize it as an advantage. 
Under the social system, labour is forced on him, and he does 
not learn to view it as a source of pleasure. 

3dly, Under the solitary system, the presence of the crimi- 
nal in prison is not known to the other criminals, and when 
he is liberated, he, if disposed, may therefore more easily 
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avoid the society of profligate associates. Under the social 
system, this advantage is wanting. 

At the same time, I must remark, that, from the publicity 
attending criminal trials in America, the conviction and sen- 
tence of every offender is announced in the newspapers, and 
practically few men pass through the penitentiary without the 
fact of their confinement in it becoming known to nearly all 
who are acquainted with them. As the interests of society, 
as well as justice to persons accused, demand that criminal 
trials should be conducted publicly, I do not attach much im- 
portance to the concealment which is generally considered as 
a “great advantage attending the solitary system. 

4thly, In regard to the influence of the two systems on the 
bodily health of the prisoners, my impression is, that the ` 
social system, as practised in the New York prisons, deserves 
the preference ; in them the prisoners appeared to be in 
robust health. In the Pennsylvania Penitentiary, under the 
solitary system, they in general looked like persons who were 
not actually labouring under any specific disease, but whose 
bodily functions were to some extent enfeebled. They resem- 
bled, in some degree, patients whose strength has been re- 
duced by fever, who have escaped from the disease, but whose 
vigour has not yet been completely restored. In their appear- 
ance, there was a degree of softness and susceptibility which 
indicated relaxation of the muscular and nervous systems. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that several emi- 
nent physicians unconnected officially with the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in Pennsylvania, but who had attended to its effects on 
the health of the prisoners, assured me that the extent of disease 
and number of deaths in it, were not greater than in the pri- 
sons conducted under the social system. The tables of mor- 
tality of the different prisons seemed to lead to a different con- 
clusion ; but these physicians furnished explanations which ap- 
peared to modify the conclusions pointed to bythe tables. Hav- 
ing had no sufficient means of investigating the facts myself, I 
base my inferences on the appearance of the prisoners and the 
general principles of physiology, and continue to bold the opinion, 
that solitary confinement for a long period (even with all the 
mitigations implied in permission to labour, abundance of nu- 
tritious food, good ventilation, and occasional visits from 
teachers and religious instructors), reduces the physical powers 
of the prisoners to a lower condition than the treatment under 
the social system ; and I conclude farther, that, when the or- 
ganic system is lowered in its general tone, it is more liable to 
disease, either from constitutional causes or from injurious ex- 
ternal influences, than when it is maintained in full vigour. 
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5thly, As to the effects of the two systems on the mental 
condition of the prisoners, I remark that, from the robust state 
of health apparent in the social prisons, the tone of the whole 
nervous system, and of the brain as its great centre, appear to 
be more healthy, and in consequence the power of manifesting 
the mental faculties to be greater, in them, than in those con- 
ducted under the solitary system. I should say that a prisoner 
on his release from the social prisons will feel his mind more 
capable of making vigorous exertions, less liable to be over- 
come by obstacles, and also less exposed to vivid excitement 
from external influences, either physical or moral, than a pri- 
soner on his liberation from the solitary prisons: in short, in 
the social prisons, the nervous system, on the condition of 
which mental energy depends, appeared to me to be main- 
tained in that degree of vigour which is the concomitant of 
good health ; while, in the solitary prisons, the nervous system 
seemed to be reduced to that degree of feebleness which is the 
natural concomitant of long-continued seclusion and solitude. 
In consequence of this reduced tone, the mind would be more 
susceptible of impressions, but at the same time more liable 
to excitement both from internal and external causes, than un- 
der the social discipline; and it would be less capable of mak- 
ing vigorous exertions. 

It is still disputed in America, whether the solitary system pro- 
duces more cases of insanity and intellectual stupidity than the 
social system, and I had no sufficient means of investigating the 
facts to authorize me to hazard a decided opinion on the ques- 
tion. But I mayremark that, in 1839, the physician of the state- 
prison of New Jersey reported that solitary confinement had ac- 
tually enfeebled the intellectual capacity of the prisoners. 
Farther, the warden of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia told me, that as the day of liberation approached, many of 
his prisoners became mentally excited, feared to encounter 
again the labours ahd temptations of ordinary society, and al- 
together manifested a state of mind that made him strongly 
desire to see an institution provided for them, in which they 
might be prepared physically and mentally to cope with the 
difficulties and resist the seductions of social life, before they 
were forced back into its vortex. This state of mind appeared 
to me to be the natural consequence of the enfeeblement of 
the nervous system in general, and of the brain in particular, 
produced by solitude. 

These remarks, however, do not exhaust the question con- 
cerning the effects of the two systems on the mental condition 
of the prisoners. I have said that, under the social, the men- 
tal faculties suffer less diminution of power than under the 
solitary system ; but this remark applies to some extent to all 
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the faculties of the individual. If his moral and intellectual 
faculties are less enfeebled, so also are his animal propensities, 
the excessive energy or uncontrolled activity of which was 
the cause of his crime. The removalof external excitement 
does, to a certain extent, diminish the vigour of the propensi- 
ties ; but as the social system leaves the whole brain in a healthy 
condition, the propensities do not become so languid as they 
do under the solitary system, but continue to crave with con- 
siderable vehemence for gratification, by the mere internal 
activity of their organs. 

In the solitary prisons, not only are external stimulants with- 
drawn from the animal propensities, but, by the lowering of 
the tone of the nervous system in general, their organs are 
weakened, and become less prone to spontaneous action. 
I observed only one exception to this rule, and it related 
to a vice which can be indulged in solitude.* Hence, under 
the solitary system, I consider the extent of vicious de- 
sire generally present in the mind of the criminal, with the 
above mentioned exception, to be less than under the social 
system. In point of fact, I was struck with the higher moral 
expression in the countenances of the prisoners in the Eastern 
Penitentiary under the solitary system, than in those of the 
prisoners under the social system. 

Anothercause contributed to produce this higher moral expres- 
sion in thesolitary prisoners. Their moral and intellectual or- 
gans, by being abnormally reduced in strength, were rendered 
more susceptible of impressions ; and as some degree of stimulus 
was applied to them, in the form of secular and religious instruc- 
tion, they were more vividly excited, in proportion to the ex- 
citement of the propensities, than they would have been by 
the same amount of cultivation under the social system. They 
therefore became, relatively to the propensities, more active ; 
and hence arose the higher moral expression. The prisoners 
appeared to feel more profoundly the contrast between their 
criminal desires and the precepts of morality and religion ; 
they looked more repentant, and seemed to take a deeper in- 
terest in serious subjects. 

In so far, therefore, good effects appeared to be produced 
by the solitary system ; but I must remark, that this deeper 
repentance and higher interest in religion seemed to me to 
bear a close analogy to the repentance of men of sensual dis- 
positions, under the influence of diseases which weaken their 


* Those individuals in whom the cerebellum, the organ of the sexual pas- 
sion, was very large, gratified it by self-abuse, and this evil was apparently 
increased by solitude. But as there were no means of gratifying any of the 


other passions, these appeared to me to be more quiescent under the solitary 
than under the social system. 
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nervous systems, and withdraw the accustomed stimulus from 
their propensities. It issincere and real, while the organs con- 
tinue in that condition ; but as soon as health restores vigour 
to the body, and the temptations of the world are again ad- 
dressed to the animal propensities, the individuals, in the ge- 
nerality of instances, return to their immoral indulgences. 
Solitary confinement produces and prolongs this feeble and 
susceptible condition of the mental organs, and the criminal is 
discharged from prison actually labouring under it. The re- 
formation, therefore, which appears to be produced under its 
influence, cannot be regarded as permanent. When the excite- 
ment of unfavourable external influences is again addressed to 
the mind of the offender, he is, to a great degree, incapable of 
resisting them ; and when time and intercourse with society 
have raised the tone of all his mental organs, the prepondera- 
ting activity of the moral and intellectual faculties (as in the 
case of the patient recovering from disease) too often vanishes, 
the propensities resume the ascendancy, and all the high hopes 
entertained of his reformation disappear. 

It is proper to remark, however, that, as there are some 
sensual individuals who, after restoration to health, fulfil their 
vows of reformation, formed under the influence of disease, 
so there are criminals who are permanently reformed by the 
moral and religious impressions made on their minds during 
imprisonment. The explanation afforded by Phrenology, why 
such instances are but few, is the following :—In the per- 
sons who are thus reformed, although the organs of the animal 
propensities are large, the organs of the moral and intellectual 
faculties are also considerably developed; so much so, that 
only strong impressions and favourable circumstances were 
wanting, at any period of life, to give to the latter faculties 
the ascendancy in power over the propensities. In those in- 
dividuals in whom the reformation is not permanent, the 
organs of the moral and intellectual faculties are less favour- 
ably developed in proportion to those of the propensities. 

Farther, age exerts a considerable influence on the per- 
manency of a reformation begun under the influence of soli- 
tary confinement or disease. If the individual be still young 
when he is restored to society, the chances of permanency are 
diminished ; if he be past 45, an age at which the animal 
powers naturally begin to decrease in vigour, they are in- 
creased. 

To sum up these observations in a few words, I remark, 
that, as a general rule, the solitary system, by weakening the 
nervous system, increases the susceptibility of the prisoner to 
receive moral and religious impressions ; but by vrolong- 
ing the weakness on which the susceptibility depends, to 
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the very day of his liberation, it restores him to society 
with diminished muscular, nervous, and mental powers, 
and therefore with increased liability to excitement, and 
diminished capacity to resist temptation, and to surmount 
difficulties. The social system, by placing the prisoner 
during the day in the society of his fellows in crime, and by 
preserving the nerves and brain in full health, renders him 
less susceptible of deep moral and religious impressions ; but 
it restores him to society with the vigour of health, less liable 
to sudden excitement, and more capable, cæteris paribus, of 
overcoming obstacles. 

There is a radical defect in both of these systems of prison 
discipline, as administered in America, in not providing suff- 
cient means for strengthening the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the prisoners. In the majority of criminals the na- 
tural strength of the animal propensities is plus, and that of 
the moral and intellectual powers is minus, in relation to each 
other, or at best they stand in @quilibrio. Until the prepon- 
derance in activity be brought to the side of the higher facul- 
ties, the reformation, amidst the temptations of ordinary life, 
cannot be relied on as permanent. In order to strengthen 
the higher faculties sufficiently, they must be exercised and 
instructed, far beyond any thing which I have seen even in 
the best-conducted jails. Their cultivation must be great and 
prolonged in the ratio of their natural deficiency, before moral 
fruits can be obtained. This principle is too generally over- 
-looked in the treatment of criminals. 

If I were called on to present a sketch of prison discipline 
calculated at once to deter individuals from infringing the 
law, and to reform offenders, I would propose something like 
the following :— 

First, The sentence of the offender, after conviction by a 
jury, should be confinement in a Penitentiary for an indefinite 
period of time. Commissioners named by Government should 
be invested with power, in certain circumstances and on cer- 
tain conditions, to restore him to liberty. 

Secondly, The criminal should at first be placed in solitary 
. confinement, without the means of labour; until he should, 
by suffering under the influence of ennui and mental depres- 
sion, learn to.appreciate them as an advantage. When re- 
quested under this conviction, they should immediately be 
. granted. 

Thirdly, Solitary confinement, with a duly regulated diet, 
should be continued until the brain and nervous system were 
brought into the highest state of susceptibility for receiving 
moral and.religious impressions, consistent with a due regard 
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to the preservation of health. The process of lowering the 
tone of the nervous system should not be carried so far as to 
endanger the constitution, or to expose it to the inroads of 
disease, mental or bodily. 

Fourthly, The criminal being so prepared, a very effective 
course of moral, intellectual, and religious instruction should 
be commenced, and continued in solitude until repentance 
and the desire of reformation were produced. 

Fifthly, In proportion as these impressions were deepened 
and the resolution to reform strengthened, the severity of the 
discipline and the degree of the seclusion should be relaxed. 
Before the moral and intellectual faculties can be rendered 
capable of governing the lower propensities, they must be 
strengthened by exercise ; and they cannot be sufficiently in- 
vigorated in solitude. Strict rules for proper conduct should 
be framed, and the offender should be placed more and more 
in circumstances in which the observance of them would 
depend on the vigour of his own moral and intellectual facul- 
ties; and he should be advanced to greater and greater 
degrees of liberty, of self-regulation, and of social enjoyment, 
in proportion as he shewed himself to be capable of acting 
virtuously and wisely ; while, on the other hand, his power of 
self-action and his means of enjoyment should be abridged in 
exact proportion to his abuse of these advantages. 

During the whole period of his confinement, seclusion during 
the night, and active labour during the day, should be com- 
bined with vigorous moral, intellectual, and religious culti- 
vation. Classification of the prisoners during the day should 
be duly attended to, so that the more advanced might operate 
as guides and examples to those more recently received ; and 
those who contributed most effectually, by precept and ex- 
ample, to the reformation of their fellows, should be propor- 
tionately rewarded. Before the final discharge of a prisoner, 
I should consider it necessary to bring him into that state of 
moral and intellectual vigour, and of clear perception that 
the paths of virtue are the only paths of peace and happiness, 
that he could be allowed to go at large into society on parti- 
cular occasions, on the pledge of his word to return at a cer- 
tain hour to the Penitentiary. These institutions should be 
placed at a distance from large towns, but near rural villages, 
with the inhabitants of which the prisoners in the progress of 
their moral probation might hold regulated communication. 
_ Ifthe treatment within the Penitentiary were conducted on the 
principles now recommended, my opinion is, that, in the course 
of time, a great majority of the criminals could be brought 
into that condition of mind in which they would not only give 
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the pledge, but would redeem it faithfully; and until they 
were capable of doing so, I should consider them not fit to be 
restored to society. 

In some individuals, the moral and intellectual organs are 
so deficient in size, in proportion to those of the propensities, 
that they may be found incapable of reformation.* Such 
men are moral patients, and they should be confined for life. 
Under this system of treatment, they could be easily distin- 
guished ; it would be seen that no deep moral or religious 
impressions were made on them, that they did not advance 
in reformation, and that they abused every extension of 
freedom allowed to them. According to the laws of the 
prison, they would, by their own conduct, postpone inde- 
finitely the day of their liberation; and they would thus 
remain prisoners for life, without the necessity of any special 
sentence condemning them to this detention. The opinion 
that offenders, if once at large, would, under the pledge of 
honour, return to the prison, will, by many, be regarded as 
Utopian ; but the object of the treatment now recommended, 
is to rekindle in the prisoner’s mind the sense of honour and 
_of the sanctity of a promise, and if this cannot be accom- 
plished, his reformation is hopeless. Besides, the motives 
which prompt the prisoner to flee from an ordinary prison 
- would not exist here. In support of my opinion, I may men- 
tion, that the Bridewell of Glasgow is conducted, as far as the 
state of the law will allow, on humane principles; and that 
four boys who had been confined in it, and at the expiry of 
their sentences had been liberated, having found themselves 
unable to procure employment, and having been reduced to 
the alternative of again becoming criminals or of dying from 
want, after a consultation among themselves, resolved to 
return to Bridewell, to state their case to Mr Brebner the 
Superintendent (who, by his humane treatment, had convinced 


* The fact that a class of irreclaimable offenders exists is now acknow- 
ledged by the greater number of humane and intelligent prison superin- 
tendents.. Mr Frederick Hill, the enlightened and philanthropic Inspector 
of the Prisons of Scotland, Northumberland, and Durham, in his Seventh 
Report, dated 10th August 1842, says, “ I have already stated it as my be- 
lief, in this and others of my Reports, that there is a considerable class of 
offenders, who, on account of confirmed habits of crime, or want of self-con- 
trol to resist temptation, must be looked upon as incurable; and that these 
ought to be withdrawn permanently from society. But the fact, that these 
persons are beyond the power of prison discipline to reform (although the 
greater portion even of these may be rendered quiet, inoffensive, and, to a 
certain extent, self-supporting, in prison), is no more a proof that prison 
discipline is inoperative, than is the corresponding fact, that many persons 
are suffering from physical maladies which must end in death, a proof that 
the science of medicine is mere quackery.” P. 11. - | 
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them that he was their friend), and to solicit as a favour to 
be received back again into the prison, until they could find — 
the means of earning an honest livelihood. He opened the 
prison gates, restored them to their cells, and reported in the 
city this spontaneous triumph of their moral faculties; on 
which masters were speedily found who unhesitatingly re- 
ceived them into their service, and they were saved from a 
life of crime. 

In the present state of the criminal law and of public opi- 
nion, it may appear to be impossible to reduce these views to 
practice ; but I beg leave to suggest a method by which they 
might be brought to the test of experience. If an institu- 
tion, capable of accommodating 40 or 50 persons, were pre- 
pared in conformity with the principles now advocated, it might 
be supplied with inmates in the following manner. Let the 
criminal law, the punishments awarded to crimes, and the 
treatment of offenders in thecommon prisons, all remain as they 
now are ; but let a new law be made, placing it in the power 
of the supreme judges, to offer to each of a limited number 
of criminals who have been sentenced to three or more years’ | 
imprisonment, the option of either undergoing the punishment 
awarded by the previous laws to his offence, or surrendering 
himself, without condition or limitation, as an inmate of this 
new institution, to be treated as its rules should prescribe, and 
to be confined in it as long as its directors should consider 
it necessary to detain him. This law should declare the 
contract by which the criminal surrendered himself to the di- 
rectors to be legal and valid ; so that the directors might en- 
joy power to enforce the rules of the institution, and to re- 
claim any offender who should attempt to escape. 

When condemned criminals clearly understood the object 
and spirit of the treatment to which they would be subjected 
in the new institution, many of them would willingly surren- 
der themselves to its directors, and by this means the experi- 
ment now recommended might be tried at little expense, and 
without any important interference either with the existing 
criminal laws or with public opinion; and if it should prove 
unsuccessful, very little harm would have been done, either 
to the public or to the criminals themselves. 

__ It would be indispensable to the success of the experiment, 
that the directors and all the officers and teachers of the in- 
stitution should be convinced of the soundness of the princi- 
ples on which it proceeded, and should desire to realize its 
objects. Ifits execution were intrusted to the advocates of the 
existing system of prison discipline, or even to the admirers 
of any system different from the one now recommended, the 
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failure of it might safely be predicted. As the results con- 
templated could be attained only by fervent and long-sus- 
tained moral, religious, and intellectual efforts on the part of 
the officers of the institution, any lukewarmness on their part 
would prove an all-sufficient cause of non-success, 

Finally. A practical knowledge of Phrenology on the part 
of the chief superintendent and directors of the institution, 
would be of great.advantage. By means of this science, the 
natural dispositions and talents of each individual could be as- 
certained, much deception on the part of the criminals be 
prevented, and a steady and consistent direction be giyen te 
the efforts of all the persons employed in the institution. 

The views contained in this letter are of negessity general; 
because a volume would be requisite to state all the modifi- 
cations and details that would be necessary ta be attended to in 
carrying them into‘practical effect ; but your own extensive 
knowledge of the principles of criminal legislation and the 
practice of prison discipline, will enable you to correct the 
errors into which I may have fallen, and to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the present exposition. I have the honour to re- 
main, with the highest esteem, my dear Sir, yours most faith- 
fully, Gro. Comse. 


Il. Progress of Liberal Education—The Glasgow Western 
Academy. 


[It was mentioned in our last Number, that a seminary had 
recently been established in Glasgow under the title of the 
Glasgow Western Academy ; and that, from the addresses de- 
livered hy the head masters to a meeting of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled for the -purpose of hearing the objects of the 
mstitution expounded, it appeared that those objects were 
highly beneficial and worthy of encouragement. The address 
delivered on the occasion by Mr George Greig one of the 
masters, and subsequently published in the Glasgow 4rgus, 
contains so many sound and enlightened views on the subject 
of physical and mental culture, that we think it worthy of a 
more than loeal circulation, and therefore here present it, in a 
slightly abridged form, to our readers.—Eb. |] 

It has been stated, in the prospectus which has been cireu- 
lated amongst the friends of education in Glasgow, that “ the 
object of this institution is to afford to the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, and more particularly to those resident in the wes- 
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tern part of the city, an opportunity of obtaining, without 
resorting to distant seminaries, a comprehensive, liberal, and 
systematic course of instruction for their sons, under the eye 
and tuition of the same masters, in the same building and 
play-ground, and with the same companions.” The advan- 
tages thus proposed are as evident as they are important ; 
and no argument can be necessary to shew, that, as a know- 
ledge of the temper and taste, as well as talent, of the pupil, 
is essential to the educator's success, there is much greater 
probability of a successful system of training and tuition being 
pursued, where the teacher has the opportunity of seeing his 
charge in the playground as well asin the classroom, than 
where he beholds him only under the usual sedate aspect of a 
student. But while these several advantages will be generally 
admitted, it will be naturally expected that some explanation 
will be afforded of what is included in the comprehensive, 
liberal, and systematic course of instruction thus promised ; 
and it is to furnish this explanation that the efforts of my 
valued colleague and myself will, on this occasion, be made. 
The duty that.devolves upon myself is to furnish as full and 
complete a development of our general management, and of 
the particular departments of tuition committed to my charge, 
as the limited extent of a single address will allow; and, 
leaving to my worthy associate that explanation which he is 
so well able to afford, I shall endeavour so to unite theory 
with practice, as to enable you at once to understand what we 
conceive to be the objects of the several branches of a physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral training, which constitute the sum 
of education ; and what will be the instrumentality or means 
employed for their realization in that institution in which we 
are to be labourers. 

1. The greater importance and more lasting duration of the 
influence of moral education, demand for it our first considera- 
tion. Believing, with an eminent countryman of your own, 
= that the great object of education “ is to make man wiser and 
better—to give him a greater means of happiness to himself, 
and a stronger desire to promote the happiness of others—to 
train the imbecility and ignorance of infancy into all the vir- 
tue, and power, and intellect of mature manhood—to form a 
creature, the frailest and feeblest perhaps which Heaven has 
made, into the intelligent and mighty sovereign of the whole 
animated creation—the interpreter, the adorer, and almost the 
representative of Divinity !” Believing this, I say, to be the great 
end of all teaching, it will be easily conceived that we are pre- 
pared to assert, most distinctly and most emphatically, that 
religion ought to be the basis of education; for “ the human 
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body may attain its noblest perfection of health and strength, 
the observation may be acute, the intellect profound, the 
imagination rich, and yet these varied and glorious powers 
turned to evil. Strength may support tyranny, acuteness and 
depth raise up obstacles to truth, and imagination spread its 
gorgeous eloquence in the service of the basest vices. The 
work is incomplete if the moral nature remains uncivilized. 
Physical and intellectual education aim at the perfection. of . 
the instruments, which may become implements of evil, if 
moral education does not succeed in regulating the power 
which is to use them.” How gladly, then, do we hail the 
sacred Scriptures as the most powerful agency in moral edu- 
cation—how readily do we admit that they alone contain that 
perfect code of morality, by obedience to which man’s greatest 
happiness is only to be obtained. We are well aware, that 
precepts, however important, will not produce that character 
which it is our great aim to secure to our pupils. Example 
must be added, and the teacher’s conduct should furnish the 
best illustration of the lessons he would instil. Training also, 
or the constant exercise of the scholars in acts of virtue, must 
be employed. In order to unite these various processes in 
our institution, a constant watchfulness will be exercised over 
the pupils, the slightest deviation from rectitude checked, a 
studious regard for truth and justice inculcated, and the ex- 
change of the most kindly and most benevolent feelings with 
their playmates unceasingly encouraged. In addition to this, 
the strictest punctuality will be exacted, habits of order and 
regularity will be induced by the arrangement of the classes, 
and every attention will be paid to decorous behaviour, both 
in the class and in the playground; and thus, as the pupils 
will never be left without the care of one of the masters during 
the whole time that they may be under our charge, we trust 
that we are not promising ourselves or you too much, when 
we hope, with firm reliance upon the Author of all good, to 
succeed in training up our charge to “love the Lord their 
God, with all their heart, with all their soul, and with all their 
strength,” and “to do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them.” 

2. By physical education, we understand the employment of 
those agencies by which that sound and vigorous frame of body, 
which is one of the greatest of blessings, may be more readily 
attained by our pupils, and, at the same time, a powerful in- | 
fluence be exerted upon their intellect, their morals, and their 
happiness. A sound body was the chief element in the hap- 
piness of the ancients; and modern educators, aware of the 
important and intimate connection between the body and the 
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mind, have turned much of their attention to the conditions 
necessary to the well-being of the former, as a direct means of 
influencing the latter. Many of the conditions upon whieh 
the vigour and health of the body depend, such as diet and 
rest, will not be within our province or power; but it will be 
an object of no small moment with us to acquaint our pupils 
with the wondrous mechanism displayed in the structure of 
the human frame, and with those laws of health essential to 
its preservation. ‘The valuable works of such men as Drs 
Andrew Combe, Southwood Smith, and Curtis, will make 
this a comparatively easy task; and experience has shewn 
that there are few studies more replete with interest to the 
intelligent youth, and none more calculated to benefit, than 
those which shew “ how wondrously and how fearfully man is 
made.” For the practical accomplishment of our views, every 
provision has been made; thus, in addition to an airy play- 
ground, a spacious and well-provided gymnasium has been 
prepared, where a tose lessons in gymnastics will be given 
to all the pupils. Every attention has also been paid to the 
arrangement of the class-rooms—to their ventilation and to 
their warmth. The pupils will be able to assume easy posi- 
tions; and the appearance of the rooms being light and 
cheerful, the lessons will assume a much more pleasant cha- 
racter than would be possible under the usual educational 
plans. Care has also been taken to provide against the un- 
healthy as well as the inconvenient practice of crowding many 
scholars, pursuing different studies, into one room, by pre- 
paring a commodious apartment for each branch of tuition ; 
and thus good order and method, so essential to physical as 
well as to intellectual training, will also be preserved. The 
classes will be limited in duration to about fifty minutes, a 
short period being allowed between each class for breathing 
the open air, and taking lively exercise, the beneficial effect 
of which upon intellectual vigour is so well known. A, longer 
interval of half an hour or an hour will also be allowed in the 
middle of each day, so as to prevent the pupils from feeling 
the time devoted to teaching tedious, and consequently un- 
profitable; and, as a master will be with them in the play- 
ground, the pupils will still be undergoing a system of training 
even in their games; and, to prevent that long abstinence 
from food, which is especially to be avoided in youth, arrange-. 
ments will be made by which our pupils can partake of some 
light refreshment during the time thus allowed for recreation. 
Physical training is a branch of education, the value of which, 
as part of a complete system, has been but little recognised ; 
we are inclined to attach much more jmportance to it, know- 
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ing how often a long train of serious evils has resulted from. 
the neglected physical education of youth; and, satisfied that 

much of the happiness of the man depends upon the proper 

unfolding and healthful training of the bodily powers of the 

child, we shall, at all times, carefully endeavour to avail our- 

selves of every opportunity that is afforded of improvement in 

so valuable a department of human education. 

3. Intellectual education should include not merely the com- 
munication of knowledge, but, as still more important, the 
development and strengthening of the intellectual powers of 
the child, by which he may the more readily secure knowledge 
for himself. Hitherto, the mere communication of a certain 
amount of knowledge has, in most cases, been allowed to pass 
for a good education; but the power of memory having been 
almost exclusively addressed, while the reflective powers of 
the mind have been left with scarcely any working, the ideas 
which have been conveyed, instead of taking root and bring- 
ing forth real knowledge, have but too frequently lain in 
“‘dead useless masses upon the surface of the mind.” Unless, 
therefore, the child is taught to think as well as to repeat, he 
will scarcely be made to understand ; he may remember facts, 
but will not be able to derive instruction from them ; he may 
repeat lessons, conned by rote, but unless his reflective facul- 
ties have been exercised, and the clear ideas conveyed by these 
lessons have been grasped by himself, by the application of 
thought as well as of memory, no solid good will be obtained. 
The child must be taught to observe, and trained in the habit 
of reflection. It has been well remarked by Mr Lalor, in his 
valuable essay, that “ Education is a preparation for after-life. 
It should not attempt so much to communicate extensive 
knowledge, as to excite the love of it. The results of the 
observations of the most eminent observers, received passively 
into the mind, are worthless, compared with the habit of 
observing for one’s self. In the one case, a man enters life 
with cumbrous stores which serve no purpose, because he 
knows not how to use them; in the other, he cgmes with a 
slender stock, thoroughly at command, and with skill to in- 
crease it by daily fruits of original observation and reflection.” 
To accomplish this important end of intellectual education, 
our pupils, in the earlier stages, will be taught as much as 
possible by objects, and thus be enabled to understand the 
things themselves, as well as the words, which, alone, would 
convey a much weaker impression than the reality; and, in 
all the subsequent departments of tuition and training, care 
will be taken to afford constant exercise to that power of 
thought which it. will be our great aim to educe. The 
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course of instruction will include all the branches of learming 
usually taught in schools, as well as various departments of 
general science, which at present have been admitted into 
comparatively few institutions as parts of a scheme of educa- 
tion. As my highly respected colleague will unfold the rou- 
tine to be observed, and. the plans to be pursued, in his 
important departments of tuition, I shall briefly explain the 
course to be followed in my own department, and advert to 
those other branches of tuition which are embraced in our 
curriculum. In the English department will be included 
reading, elocution, spelling, grammar, composition, logic, and 
rhetoric, with geography and history. In reading and eldcu- 
tion, especial attention will be paid to correctness of pronun- 
ciation and intonation, and various methods will be employed | 
to secure clear and distinct enunciation. Spelling will be 
taught in various ways, but without the old parroting spelling- 
book ; and the pupils will be constantly examined as to the 
meaning of the words they spell. Grammar will not be sys- 
tematically taught at so early a period as is the usual practice, 
although it will be incidentally taught from the commence- 
ment of reading. When the pupil has obtained some know- 
ledge of the language and its usual phenomena, a systematic 
course of instruction upon the rules of grammar, or laws of 
language, will be far more eagerly pursued, and such lessons 
far more easily acquired, than by the usual drudgery of “ go- 
ing through grammar” before commonly able to read the 
language to which it has reference. By delaying, also, 
systematic grammar to a somewhat advanced period of 
tuition, the great advantage will be secured of having the 
pupil most probably studying the grammar of the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages at the same period ; and, from 
the great similarity observed by him, he will be much facili- 
tated in its acquisition in each department. Composition will 
be commenced as soon as the pupil can write freely, and will 
extend from the mere written names of ordinary objects to the 
writing of gssays upon various subjects, always associated 
with some branch of study. The object of teaching the ele- 
ments of logic and rhetoric will be in accordance with what I 
have stated in the first part of this division of my address—to 
induce habits of clear and connected thought, and to enable 
the pupil to express those thoughts in appropriate and elegant 
language. Geography will be taught not merely as the 
science which explains the external appearance of the earth 
and its various changes, but also as the pioneer of history, 
preparing for and aiding its proper understanding. The use 
of the globes will necessarily form a part of this department. 
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History will not be taught merely as a record of the past, but 
will be used also as means of enabling our charge “ to deduce 
what will be from what is, by means of what has been.” It 
will be our object also, as well expressed by an eloquent 
writer on education, ‘‘ to give history an aspect more of peace 
than of war, to render it a true picture of the successive 
generations of the human race, rather than a mere chronicle 
of kings ; a valuable record of experience related to the phi- 
losophy of man, as a gradual induction of facts capable of 
being systematized into a code of practical principles, with a 
beneficial application to every department of human affairs.” 
In the course of our lessons various departments of general 
knowledge, such as zoology, animal and vegetable physiology, 
mineralogy, geology, and different branches of natural philo- 
sophy, will be included ; some as means of recreation, most of 
them incidentally and systematically taught, but all of them 
as sources of valuable instruction. It is almost needless for 
me to say, that lessons in the natural history, geography, 
chronology, and poetry of the Bible, with the manners and 
customs of the Jews, will occupy a prominent place in this de- 
partment of tuition. Great attention will be paid to writing 
in our institution, not simply as a separate branch of educa- 
tion, but also as forming a part of our whole system of intel- 
lectual teaching; and as habits of careless writing are chiefly 
induced by a want of attention to the penmanship of exercises 
and essays, neatness and beauty in the caligraphy, as well as 
correctness in composition, will be expected from our pupils. 
A new system of instruction in writing will be pursued in the 
junior classes, which time will not permit to be further ex- 
plained at present than to say that it will consist of the ap- 
plication ðf the principle of analysis to letters, and thus the 
pupils will be taught to write by learning the simple ele- 
ments of writing, just as we teach them every other kind 
of knowledge, by making them at first acquainted with the 
simplest and clearest ideas of the matters to be known. 
Book-keeping will be taught both as to its theory and practice, ` 
and every effort employed to perfect our pupils in a branch of 
knowledge so important in a commercial city. like Glasgow. 
Drawing will be taught not merely as an accomplishment, but 
as a powerful auxiliary to many other branches of education ; 
and, by causing the pupils to insert sketches of objects, dia- 
grams, views, &c., in their written essays, we shall study to 
promote a taste for this useful and elegant study. Provision. 
will be made for teaching the most important modern lan- 
guages—the French and German. Efforts are at present 
being made to secure the services of an efficient native, direct 
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from the Continent. These arrangements will preclude us 
from commencing German at once, but, for the time, atten- 
tion will be paid to the French department by another mas- 
ter. 

Being wishful to give a somewhat complete outlire of our 
proposed plan of operations, I have necessarily drawn largely 
upon your time and patience, while at the same time I am 
aware that my details have been most imperfect. It is, how- 
ever, in the class-rooms that a knowledge of the system pur- 
sued can be alone correctly obtained, and to such investigation 
every facility will be given by the masters. We shall, it is 
true, have no “exhibition days,” but we earnestly invite 
parents and friends of education to examine, on the spot, into 
our plans ; making but one condition—that they shall time the 
period and duration of their visits so as not to disturb the 
order of the classes, nor to distract too much the attention of 
the teacher and scholars. Though I have thus been speaking 
of these several departments of tuition and training as sepa- 
rate, it must be remembered that they are but parts of a sys- 
tem, and that it is only in the agreement of each one of these 
branches with the other, and the perfect performance of the 
duties of all, that sound education can be said to consist. It 
is from such an education, which, with religion for its basis, 
and intelligence for its superstructure, shall have taught the 
child to think, to feel, and to act, so as to promote his own 
happiness, and the happiness of those around him, that we 
shall look for the full development of those thoughts, feelings, 
and actions through life, “ which is itself, upon the concur- 
~ rent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of preparation 

or education for a subsequent and more glorious existence.” 

A few words will suffice as to our means of discipline. From 
what has already been advanced, it will easily be supposed 
that, making that love which the Bible teaches the great mo- 
tive, we shall superadd all those incitements to learning and 
obedience, which the nature of truth, the importance and love 
of knowledge, and the affection of devoted masters, can fur- 
nish. Thus supplied, we confidently rely upon being able to 
dispense with the usual modes of rewards and punishments. 
Personal chastisement will not, on any consideration, nor 
whatever the offence, be inflicted : if there should be a case— 
though we do not fear it—where all kind, suasive, and correc- 
tive means fail, it will be a sufficient evidence that, so far as 
that pupil is concerned, he is neither a fit scholar for us, nor 
shall we be fit masters for him. We have, however, too great 
a reliance upon a well-organized system of education, to be- 
lieve that such an instance will occur. Every means of cor- 
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reetion that kindness with prudence can. dictate will be 
employed, and the pupils taught to feel that whenever cor- 
rection becomes necessary, it is for their benefit, and not for 
the gratification of the master’s anger. Rewards will not be 
given for mere intellectual advancement, which is more fre- 
quently a proof of superior natural ability than of stricter and 
more attentive application. Our testimonials will have refer- 
ence to the entire conduct of the pupil, and may, therefore, 
be justly looked upon as credentials of character, not as re- 
wards for scholarship. Although throughout all these remarks 
we have been considering our plans of education irrespective 
of other influences, yet we are justly sensible that the prepara- 
tion of the child, before he is committed to our charge, and a 
joint care of him whilst under our management, devolves upon 
his parents. We would, therefore, most earnestly solicit that 
affectionate co-operation, on the part of parents and guardians, 
without which our efforts must be comparatively fruitless, but, 
combined with which, we may well command success. Your 
smiles will cheer him in his labour when preparing for his 
class; your approbation secure to him his most cherished re- 
ward in success. If you think us worthy to share your 
responsibility in training up your child in the way he should 
go, at least exhibit your sense of that worthiness by attending 
a little to the studies of the child when at home. We would 
also entreat you not to judge too hastily of the system; nor 
altogether estimate the value of the studies of your children 
by the different course that you may have pursued. Look for 
the fruits of education ; make yourself acquainted, by person- 
al investigation, with the means employed ; allow a sufficient 
time for the unfolding of the results you have been led to ex- 
pect ; and then, but not till then, form your opinion of the sys- 
tem which has been adopted. 


[When Mr Greig had concluded, the meeting was address- 
ed at considerable length by Mr R. J. Nelson on the depart- 
ments of classical and mathematical education, which have 
been committed to his charge. It was then intimated that 
the Academy would be opened on 16th September; and, 
after voting thanks to the Lord Provost, who occupied the 
chair, the Meeting adjourned. | 


III. Notes on the Connexion of Temperament with Cerebral 
Organization. By Mr E. J. Hytcue. 


Amongst the active powers in modifying and controlling 
the bias of the cerebral organization, the temperaments are 
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in cases of great intellectual precocity, when in fact the men- 
tal stature of manhood is attained in extreme youth. In 
Sunday schools I have found 70 per cent. of the sanguineous 
in boys, and above 80 per cent. in the girls. The bilious ap- 
peared to be introduced about the fifteenth year; and after 
that period, the influence of the sanguine temperament gra- 
dually lessened ; hence the ratio of the sanguine in male adults 
is not at all in proportion to its prevalence in boyhood. The 
change in females is not so great, but the nervous tempera- 
ment is more powerful after than before puberty. 

Farther, we find that the lymphatic temperament increases 
with the advance of age, so that persons who presented little 
sign of its existence in manhood, display its predominance 
when senility arrives. This growth of the lymphatic is most 
observable in persons engaged in trade, particularly those 
whose circumstances do not require much anxiety as to their 
prospects, and who are devoid of intellectual taste. It ap- 
pears that persons in whom the nervous most prevails, are 
least liable to the encroachments of the lymphatic tempera- 
ment, whilst the sanguineous are most subject to this dege- 
neracy. 


II. From much observation, I am convinced that where 
there is a general commixture of the temperaments, most be- 
neficial results ensue. Indeed, this appears a law of nature ; 
for it is rarely that we find one temperament only; but cases 
are not unfrequent where of two temperaments one so pre- 
dominates, as to nullify the antagonistic power of the other. 
Indeed, as a general rule, one temperament prevails. The 
desirableness of a mixed temperament appears from these 
facts—that the nervous and sanguine impart general acti- 
vity ; the bilious, the power of untiring action ; and the lym- 
phatic, that degree of inaction which is essential to the resus- 
citation of the brain after fatiguing employment. Take, for 
example, the case of G. S. He has a pure nervous tempera- 
ment—he is characterized by the utmost degree of cerebral 
activity, and in any given period he can perform an uncommon 
amount of intellectual labour. But, when his task is completed, 
physical prostration and mental exhaustion ensue, insomuch 
that he can neither think nor act. Now, if to this pure ner- 
vous the bilious temperament had been conjoined, the fulfil- 
ment of his task would have occupied more time, but it would 
have produced less consequent fatigue; and the completion 
of the old task would not have precluded his entrance on a 
new engagement. And by the addition of the sanguine and 
lymphatic temperaments, the physical system would have re- 
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ceived that nourishment and rest, upon which the proper ac- 
tion of the brain is dependent. | 

But here the question recurs—How can we produce this re- 
sult? If we cannot entirely eradicate the temperamental 
tendency of a man like G. S., increased as it has been by the 
growth consequent upon habit, its power can be at least li- 
mited to the individual. Herein proper regulations for inter- 
marriage will become beneficial ; and the moral feeling of the 
person who possesses a temperament to an injurious excess is 
appealed to, as he values the interests of his offspring and 
society, to subscribe the marriage-contract with an antagonis- 
tic temperament. For as surely as the organic tendency to 
scrofula and insanity is transmitted, so certain is it that tem- 
peraments also are hereditary. Family portraits indicate 
family features and family temperaments. From sluggish 
temperaments those of an active character rarely emanate ; 
and from the nervo-sanguine in man and woman, we usually 
find the same combination in the offspring. Nor is this all. 
When two persons are united in whom one and the same tem- 
perament prevails, it 1s not only found in the issue, but in 
greater abundance, and its energy is more excessive. And 
hence, from the illustrations with which I am acquainted, I 
am inclined to consider that the continued intermarriage of 
the pure nervous would generate a cerebral activity provoca- 
tive of insanity, and that the constant combination of the 
lymphatic would ultimately produce idiocy. 

Further, upon the intermarriage of antagonistic tempera- 
ments, we generally find those temperaments blended in the 
issue. It does not, however, appear from whom the predomi- 
nating temperament shall be derived —that of the father 
sometimes prevailing, and occasionally that of the mother. 
Thus I am acquainted with a family of seven children—all 
possess the combined temperament of the parents; but in 
some the father’s temperament predominates, and in others 
that of the mother, and this irrespective of sex. The general 
rule of temperamental production is, however, elicited—“ like 
produces like ;”’ and hence, the existence of temperaments, 
their design, and the evils which may be engendered by the 
neglect of due regulation, should no more be forgotten pre- 
viously to the subscription of the marriage-settlement than 
-moral and intellectual qualities. 

The late Mr T. A. Knight, who devoted much of his at- 
tention to the laws which regulate the transmission of quali- 
ties, intimates, that the influence of the temperaments is not 
confined to the physical constitution, but also prevails in in- 
creasing or curbing mental power. He says, that he is ‘ dis- 
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posed to think, that the most powerful minds will be found in 
offspring of parents of different hereditary constitution ;” and 
that he has “ witnessed the bad effects of marriages between 
two individuals very similar to each other in character and 
colour.” So also Mr Alexander Walker, in his very curious 
work on ‘‘Intermarriage” (page 419), states his opinion, that 
the “ union of- different temperaments should be favoured ;” 
but adds, that “ the notion that the bilious might advantage- 
ously | be joined with the lymphatic or sanguine is founded in 
error.” The latter opinion, however, is a mere hypothesis ; 
for the combination of the sanguine and lymphatic tempera- 
ments is common, and the conjunction he repudiates is desir- 
able, because the vivacity of the sanguine counteracts the 
sluggish lymphatic, and thus the action of the brain is properly 
regulated by being neither too excitable nor too inert. 


HI. From some observations, it appears to me that there is 
an affinity between the nervous and bilious temperaments, 
and intellectual pursuits; and that the predominance of the 
sanguine or lymphatic, indicates the prevalence of the physi- 
coy system, or its cognate organs. It is true that illustrations 

l the temperaments may be found in men who have 
ae eminence ; for we find the nervous in Fuseli and the 
bilious in Beranger, while strong traces of the sanguine in - 
Mirabeau, and of the lymphatic in Thomson and Fox, are 
discoverable. But we shall find that the adverse tempera- 
ments were not solitary, but combined, although in less degree, 
with those of an antagonistic character ; and the size of the 
brains of the illustrious men in question, was as far above the 
ordinary standard as were their actions. The life of Mira- 
beau shews how much he was addicted to the physical gratifi- 
cations, and I need scarcely indicate what strong inducements 
were requisite to incite the sluggish powers of Thomson and 
Fox into activity. 

The connection between the temperaments and intellectual 
vigour or inertness, has been recognised by many observers. 
Dr Brown, indeed, considered that temperamental are not 
innate qualities, but that they are produced by habit alone. 
But this opinion is partially erroneous ; for however much the 
temperament of manhood may be engendered by the special 
mental development, yet there can be no doubt of the exist- 
ence of inherent temperaments: for we perceive their indica- 
tions in infancy, when scarcely more than the organic functions 
are performed. Nevertheless, the connection of temperament 
and intellectual habit must have been very striking, to have 
allowed Dr Brown to make so strange a deduction. Shak- 
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speare, with that masterly observation which has rendered his 
portraitures of character as life-like now as when they were 
first embodied, also recognises the connection of mentalization 
and temperament. In his play of Julius Cesar, the following 
pithy lines occur :— | 


“ Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous !” 


The relation between the lymphatic temperament and inert 
intellect, has even been recognised by savage tribes. Mr 
Moffat, in his able account of his labours, in speaking of the 
Bechuanas, who, it appears, possess a periodical conclave re- 
sembling our Parliament, says, in reference to the head chief— 
“ I have heard him inveighed against for making women his 
senators and his wife prime minister—while the audience 
were requested to look at his body and see if he were not get- 
ting too fat, a sure indication that his mind was little exercised 
in anxieties about the welfare of his people.” 

It is a well-attested fact, that distinguished warrior-states- 
men—men whose talents were as strikingly developed in the 
cabinet as in the camp—have been characterized by the 
nervo-bilious temperament. Julius Cæsar, Charlemagne, Crom- 
well, and Napoleon, are examples of this fact. Most poets 
have also possessed a large share of the nervous temperament 
—the portraits of Tasso, Dante, and Alfieri, and of Pope, 
Campbell, Keats, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt, indicate its pre- 
sence. Great thinkers, like Kant or Spurzheim, have possessed 
much of the bilious temperament. 

Nor is the rule confined to public characters: for in most 
cases which I have observed, the nervous or bilious tempera- 
ment has rarely been found in connection with the addiction 
to mere animal gratification ; but where there have been strong 
propensities, there has also been the antagonistic tendency to 
intellectual exercise. But in those men in whom the lym- 
phatic has prevailed, and who have been engaged in intellec- 
tual labour, it has sprung from the force of great natural 
talent, and from external influence or necessity, as in the 
case of Dr Johnson. It has resulted from this, that, when 
the counter-operating temperaments have been blended in 
equal portions, and the brain has been of the medium class, 
the organs to which they are related have been alternately 
supreme, according as internal excitement or external circum- 
stance has predominated. 

To shew the connection between temperament and the 
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prevalence of the intellectual or animal system, I may notice 
the different intellectual positions occupied by the nervous 
French and the bilious Germans, when compared with the 
mental status attained by the lymphatic Dutch. It is impos- 
sible to trace the progress of literature or science without 
concluding that our attainments could not have been what 
they are if these countries had not existed, whilst the names 
of few Hollanders are engraved on the tablet of memory. It 
is true that the Dutch can boast of a Grotius, a Huygens, 
and a Boerhaave ; but these philosophers did not possess the 
national temperament, the bilious having prevailed in their 
constitution ; and hence they can scarcely be considered as a 
type of the national character, no more indeed than could the 
head of Eustache be considered as a type of the negro head. 

Whilst pursuing these investigations, many persons, who 
possess a large endowment of the sanguine temperament, 
together with a cerebral organization such as tends to meta- 
physical studies, have confessed that their great physical 
vivacity is an impediment to continuous reflection on abstruse 
subjects. Nor is this the only obstacle to intellectual progress 
which is derived from the sanguine temperament. Persons 
in whom this temperament predominates will be found com- 
mencing a study with much vigour, and with an earnest 
intention to persist in its attainment; but difficulties soon 
discourage, the brain soon becomes too tired for the attention 
to be fixed, and the unaccomplished task is abandoned with 
as much alacrity as it was commenced. Nor will a large 
endowment of Concentrativeness serve to fix the attention, if 
the sanguine temperament too much prevail. Such persons 
admit that they possess the mental inclination to concentre 
their energies on one pursuit; but they intimate that, as their 
physical constitution is a great antagonist to the completion 
of their aims, by inducing wandering of thought and ennui, it 
is only by repeated efforts, and a determination of purpose, 
continued day by day, that they are finally successful. 

Again, Sunday scholars exemplify my position. Ask the 
teachers to indicate the restless, fidgetty children—the clock- 
watchers and untiring trick-players—and in nine cases out of 
ten the boys of sanguine temperament will be pointed to, and 
it will be found that their inclination to frolic arises more 
from natural physical vivacity, than from any wilful desire to 
neglect their lessons. Again, we do not choose the nervous 
temperaments for our porters ; but we select the sanguineous, 
with its physical vigour. Besides this, the extreme nervous 
organization is rarely found amongst the agricultural popula- 
tion ; the peasantry of Yorkshire display much of the sanguine 
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and lymphatic temperaments. But amongst the ‘artizans of 
London—who require the dexterous employment of many 
intellectual organs—the bilious temperament abounds. Nor 
is this contrast of temperament more striking than is the 
difference between the intellectual apathy of the one, and the 
energy displayed by the other. But in those cases where the 
rule is reversed, we find the country labourer seeking the 
more congenial town, for his birth-place and position are alien 
to his feelings; and the lethargic townsman, if he retain his 
station, is rarely elevated in the scale of society. A large 
town, therefore, becomes the destined home of the energetic 
temperament, for none other can compete with its difficulties 
and overcome rivalry and opposition. The mere sanguineous 
cares for physical enjoyments alone, and the lymphatic heeds 
the luxury—to him at least—of doing nothing, too much to 
hold out his hand for the prizes of society. The nervous and 
bilious, on the contrary, are rarely happy except when actively 
employed, thus exemplifying the dictum of Byron— 


‘* For quiet to quick souls is as a hell.” 


IV. The fact that intellectual and physical vigour are pro- 
moted by activity and workableness of temperament, is gene- 
rally admitted ; but a few further illustrations of the doctrine 
may be adduced. Most factories present obvious proofs of its 
correctness. We shall find that the best workmen—those 
who seek out new methods to evince their skill, and suggest 
practical improvements in machinery—possess the nervo-bili- 
ous temperament. So those who are slow in their work, and 
slow in comprehending their orders, particularly if their per- 
formance involve any novelty, will be noticed as much for 
temperamental as for intellectual sluggishness. Thus, we shall 
also find, that the secretaries to sick-clubs, and the delegates 
to trade-meetings, possess vigorous temperaments. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence of tempe- 
rament in the pauper class. They are characterized by a 
mental apathy and physical sluggishness, which approximate 
to idiocy. Their movements are slow ; the play of the coun- 
tenance is feeble ; the eye lacks lustre, and is expressionless ; 
and the prevailing physiognomical sign indicates that exercise 
with them is synonymous with pain. As a class, they possess 
the lymphatic temperament, varied in the young by the addi- 
tion of a small portion of the sanguineous. 

Now, it is rarely that we discover amongst the pauper class 
‘any aspiration for the melioration of their mental condition ; 
and if it be at all improved, it is not by self-help, but from 
the leading of other men. Give them much food and little 
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work, and they are satisfied. Hence it is, that in the riots 
which occasionally occur in workhouses, we rarely find that 
they are so much generated by official cruelty, as by what 
they consider over-work and under-food ; and it will be found 
on inquiry, that the men in whom some degree of physical 
vivacity remains,—the sanguine temperaments, in short,—are 
the planners and ringleaders. Those persons who have been 
induced by the parish gratuity to accept the youthful paupers 
as apprentices, describe them as almost incapable of self-exer- 
tion, and intimate that they require double care and double 
instruction before their perception can be sufficiently awaken- 
ed, so stolid is their intellect. Nor need we be surprised 
that these charges are not exaggerated, for, according to the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, whole generations 
of paupers exist; men whese family history is a record of 
mendicancy or pauperism, and many of whose progenitors 
were derived from the workhouse itself. The existence of a 
hereditary pauperism has been ascribed to the influence of 
cunning alone, but improperly in my opinion; for I conceive 
that the hereditary transmission of an inert temperament, in- 
creasingly deteriorated as it is by circumstances, which dis- 
pense with the action of antagonistic qualities, effectually pre- 
vents any alteration in their condition, so far as it depends on 
their own exertions. And thus, as each generation increas- 
ingly deteriorates, can we be surprised that the unhappy vic- 
tims become so inured to the position which they occupy, as 
- to be unable to perceive its degradation? Hence, if heredi- 
tary pauperism is to be destroyed, it can be only by eradicat- 
ing the pauper sentiment; which can be accomplished only 
by first eradicating the lymphatic temperament, otherwise no 
cerebral change can be of any avail. 


V. With respect to the connection between temperament 
and taste, it is a noticeable fact, that, in persons who are cha- 
racterized by the display of taste, there is generally found a 
large share of the nervous temperament. Innumerable facts 
confirm this position, to a few of which I shall refer. The 
French, who are distinguished by their great taste in the de- 
corative arts, possess the nervous temperament. Musical com- 
posers, more particularly those of the Beethoven class, evince 
the possession of the nervous constitution. So those musi- 
cal teachers, who, like Mainzer, regard their art as a means 
of ministering to Ideality, and thereby of elevating the con- 
ceptions and taste of the masses, possess a large endowment 
of the nervous temperament. Artists also exhibit the con- 
comitance of taste and the nervous constitution. So, amongst 
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those artizans who have made their homes graceful by simple 
and beautiful decoration, and for whom their own fireside 
and the literary club possess the greatest attractions, I have 
found the nervous temperament to prevail. Literary men, 
who, without any practical skill, still display a strong appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, possess a fair share of the nervous. 
Again, woman, who is acknowledged to possess more delicacy 
of taste than man—more natural refinement of manner, and 
a greater inherent aptitude for the elegancies of life—has also 
a larger comparative share of the nervous temperament. 

+ In consequence of this coincidence, some philosophers have 
been induced to consider that taste is the production of tem- 
perament alone—thereby reviving the old fallacy which 
ascribes to the effect of temperament qualities which are neces- 
sarily of cerebral origin, and in which the organic influence 
can be readily traced. In analyzing taste, take decorative 
taste, for example: Here we perceive an appreciation of 
beautiful forms ; and surely the co-operation of Form, Order, 
and, above all, Ideality, is competent to produce this effect 
without the intervention of temperament. And yet, so inse- 
parable is the connection of taste and fineness of tempera- 
ment in our idea, that we involuntarily look more for coarse- 
ness than refinement in the sanguineous, and when we per- 
ceive the presence of the pure lymphatic temperament, we do 
not expect the exhibition of distinguished taste; and these 
conclusions are rarely unfounded. Hence, in ascribing the 
origination of taste to a special organization, I do not doubt 
that a specific temperament, the nervous, has the same ten- 
dency, but I merely deny its creative power. From the evi- 
dence contained in these Notes, it appears to me that certain 
temperaments are allied to specific organs—that in concomi- 
tance with the growth of those organs is the growth of the 
related temperament ; and that the nervous has an affinity to 
those organs of intellect and sentiment, by the co-operation of 
which taste is produced. As, however, the temperaments and 
organization possess a mutual reaction,—when the nervous 
quality exists, it is so far influential as to incite and sustain 
the taste-creating organs in action. 


The few facts which I have related indicate how wide a 
field of inquiry has yet to be explored before we shall have 
exhausted all the facts which illustrate the connection of tem- 
perament and mental phenomena. At present, our knowledge 
on this subject is very limited ; and he who knows most, feels 
how trifling is the amount of information accumulated, com- 
pared with that larger portion which is still unattained. For, 
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notwithstanding the researches which have been made from 
the time of Aristotle down to Alexander Walker, the very 
constituent of temperament is as obscure now as it was three 
thousand years ago. Every temperamental theory has been 
exposed to startling objections; and the best arguments in 
their favour have been derived from probabilities, and not 
from irrefragable facts. Hence it isno exaggeration to assert, 
that the positive knowledge to be acquired from most observ- 
ers is confined to these particulars—that the existence and 
kind of temperament is denoted by physical signs; and that 
they confer a tendency to cerebral activity or sluggishness, + 

I have, however, endeavoured, by tracing the temperaments 
in some of their more remote results, to shew that their in- 
fluence is not limited to mere cerebral excitation, but that a 
definite relation subsists between each temperament and 
specific classes of organs. Moreover, that not only do the 
cerebral powers manifest a want of power, if the related tem- 
perament be absent, but that on the continuous development 
of the class of organs is dependent the growth of its allied 
temperament ; and hence, that the innate temperament can be 
eradicated. These results prove that, if ancient philosophers 
over-estimated the function of the temperaments, others have 
underrated their influence ; and it behoves us, by rigid obser- 
vation, to deduce the laws which regulate, and perceive how 
far extends, the indubitable action and re-action of brain and 
temperament. 

12 Brunswick Terrace, Islington, April 1842. 


IV. The Ancient Macrocephali. 


In Captain Jesse’s “ Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health,” 
published last winter, the author, describing the contents of 
the Museum at Kertch in the Crimea, says :— 

“The greatest curiosity in the collection is the skull of a 
Macrocephalus, said to have been found in the neighbourhood 
of the Don. 

‘It is not alittle remarkable, that the Greeks, being igno- 
rant of the natures and languages of the people to the eastward 
of the Euxine, were very much in the habit of describing dif- 
ferent tribes by names formed from their physical characters ; 
just as we say that some tribes on the north-west coast of 
America are ‘ Flat-heads,’ so they called the Macrocephali 
‘ Long-heads.’ 

“ Their historians seem to have peopled the countries beyond 
the stormy Pontus with inhabitants, to whom they have attri- 
buted the most extraordinary physical peculiarities, so fabu- 
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lous and marvellous, that it is quite inconceivable how they 
could have believed in the existence of such monsters. It has 
been observed, that the natives of this unknown land were 
Sauromatæ, which may mean, with a slight deviation of ortho- 
graphy, ‘ Lizard-eyed.’ Herodotus refers to the Arimaspi, 
one-eyed people ; the Argippe#i, bald from their birth, having 
large chins and nostrils like the ape species, and others. There 
were, likewise, the Gymni, naked people ; the Kehryphi, the 
concealed, hidden people ; Aonopes, sheep-faced people; the 
Bathychetones, the thickly-haired people. 

“ Strabo speaks of a tribe called the Phthirophagi, or louse- 
eaters: they came to Dioscures for commercial purposes, and 
from their filthiness received this appellation. It is true, an- 
cient authors have left but meagre information regarding the 
history of the Macrocephali. Their existence, however, has 
been amply authenticated, even if the testimony afforded by 
the preservation of their skulls were wanting. It is rather 
singular that Pliny, who, as a naturalist, might be expected to 
have made some inquiries on so interesting a subject, merely 
mentions the site of their principal town, while, in many in- 
stances, he gives his attention to the greatest absurdities, and 
exhibits a credulity exceeding even that of Herodotus, who 
lived upwards of four hundred years before him. Amongst 
other wonders, he asserts that he was an eye-witness of a 
woman being transformed into a man on the marriage day, 
and that the gentleman was alive when he wrote his book. 
But he is not alone, for Livy also alludes to a similar circum- 
stance having taken place in his day. 

“ According to the opinions of Hippocrates, Pomponius Mela, 
Pliny, Valerius Flaccus, and others, the Macrocephali appear 
to have inhabited that part of the shores of the Euxine be- 
tween the Phasis and Trapesus, the modern Trebizonde. 
Xenophon places them near the Scythini; Strabo and Eusta- 
thius affirm that the Macrones or Macrocephali (for they ap- 
pear to have considered them the same) were anciently called 
the Sanni. Strabo speaks of another nation called the Sigynni, 
who also used artificial means to alter the natural shape of the 
head ; they lived nearer to the Caucasus, and some among 
them were in the habit of making the heads of their children 
very long; so that the forehead, by being compressed, was 
forced out beyond the chin. This people adopted many of the 
customs of the Persians, and had a race of small horses with 
very thick hair, which were too weak to be ridden. They 
were generally harnessed four together in a carriage; the 
women were practised from their infancy in driving these 
light teams, and those who made the best whips had the pri- 
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vilege of choosing their own husbands. Pliny, however, takes 
no notice of the Sigynni; Herodotus alludes to them, but 
places them in European Scythia, beyond the Danube; and 
Hippocrates and Apollonius of Rhodes confirm Strabo’s opi- 
nion of their living near the Caucasus. Pliny, however, dif- 
fers from Strabo, and thinks that the Macrones and Macroce- 
phali were two distinct tribes of people, for he says, ‘ More- 
over, in Pontus you have also the nation of the Macrocephali, 
with the town Cerasus and the port Condulw, beyond which 
are the Bechires, and so forward to the quarter of the Ma- 
crones. But be this as it may, the majority of: the ancient 
writers concur in fixing upon Cerasus, now Keresoun, as the 
principal town of the Macrocephali, or long-heads, of their day. 
Pomponius Mela calls it one of the most notable towns of 
Pontus. The city was not celebrated in this respect only, for 
from it the cherry was introduced into Europe by Lucullus. * * 

“ It was a subject of great regret to me, that, in consequence 
f the Curator’s absence at Odessa, I was unable to obtain a 
jrawing of the skull I saw in the Museum at Kertch. It pre- 
sented all the peculiarities of a head compressed by artificial 
means, and may possibly have been that of a Macrocephalus, 
who left Pontus, and settled near one of the Greek colonies on 
the Tanais. Hippocrates, the only author besides Strabo who 
gives any definite account of the process by which the Macro- 
cephali accomplished the distortion of the head, says, that this 
nation had heads different from all the world. As soon as a 
child was born, they formed its soft and tender skull, by com- 
pressing it with their hands, assisted by the use of bandages 
and proper arts. In this way the spherical figure of the head 
was perverted, and being forced out of its natural shape, they 
effected their object of lengthening it by sacrificing the width. 
He does not say whether the forehead projected or receded, 
but it has been shewn that Strabo, in describing the mode in 
which the Sigynni practised this custom, asserts that their fore- 
heads projected forward, and in the words of the translator, 
‘au point d’ombrager le menton, whereas the skulls of the 
Caribs and Chinouks recede. Hippocrates accounts for this 
custom amongst the ancients by an opinion prevalent amongst 
them, that a long head was evidence of a noble nature ; other 
authors, that it was an indication of courage, which, in those 
days, it may be inferred, meant the same thing.” 


V. Materialism and the Phrenological Association. 


The proceedings of the last session of the Phrenological 
Association have elicited a number of letters from correspond- 
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ents, of which we here insert as many as our space admits. 
The first is from an eminent English physician, who has long 
been an active and steady advocate of Phrenology. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Srr,—I hope that the manifold errors of Dr Engledue’s late 
Address will be duly exposed by some sound phrenologist and 
competent critic. Were the principles avowed those merely 
of the individual propounder, they might, perhaps, be safely 
left to the neglect they merit. But this is not the case: they 
are stated as the opinions of a section of the Phrenological 
Association ; they are delivered in an Introductory Address at 
‘a general meeting, where they appear to have been commend- 
ed; and, if not repudiated, they will go forth to the public as 
the acknowledged doctrines of the science. Under these cir- 
cumstances, omitting to disclaim the erroneous assertions and 
unsound reasonings of this declamatory production, would, by 
the enemies of Phrenology at least, and even by many who 
are now friendly to it, be deemed a virtual admission of their 
truth. My feelings would strongly impel me to enter the lists in 
vindication of our misrepresented science, if circumstances did 
not forbid me to engage in such a conflict ; but having just satis- 
fied myself that Dr E.’s confident averment of his Materialism 
being the doctrine of Gall, is utterly destitute of truth, I wish 
to submit to you the grounds of my conviction on this point. 

Ere I proceed, I would premise that discussions on Mate- 
rialism would be made more clear, if the term Mind were re- 
stricted in its use to one definite acceptation. It is the only 
term we have to designate the aggregate of mental faculties, 
and, in this sense, its employment is unexceptionable. But 
long usage has sanctioned the practice of expressing by this 
term the Soul or spiritual part of man. I continually find even 
the same writer using the word in both senses, without any 
notice of how he intends each particular employment of it to 
be understood. This vague use of the term has been a source 
of great confusion and much false reasoning ; arguments refer- 
rible to mind, the congeries of mental powers, being continu- 
ally misapplied, as if they related to mind, the spiritual part 
of man ; and vice versa. How far this confusion has sprung 
from carelessness, or from dishonesty, I pretend not to say. 
This source of error I have long wished to see removed ; and 
my correction would be to use the term Mind solely and ex- 
clusively to express the aggregate of mental faculties,—desig- 
nating the spiritual part of man always by the appropriate and 
correct term Soul. Dr Engledue seems to have perceived a 
necessity for some change in this respect, but his proposed 
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correction is the reverse of mine. He retains Mind to express 
soul—and proposes to express the aggregate of mental powers 
by the barbarous and inaccurate term Cerebration—a coinage 
which I trust that all sound philosophers will determinately 
reject. 

He commences his exposition of his speculations with the 
unqualified assertion that man has no soul! His words are,— 
“ We contend that mind has no existence.” The attempt at 
argument by which he upholds this assumption I pass over. 
Having assigned his reasons, such as they are, he proceeds,— 
« But some one remarks, this is not the doctrine of Gall. 
Where are there ten cerebral physiologists who have studied 
his writings? It is a crying shame that we are not more in- 
timately acquainted with him—more influenced by his boldness 
—more anxious to profit by his researches—more ready to 
adopt the same truth-loving course of inquiry. But this is 
Gall’s doctrine.” When I read this, I was impatient, I own, 
to re-examine Gall, astounded to think that I could so long 
have misunderstood him ; and, having a copy of his works, I 
turned to the chapter on Materialism. My disquietude was 
soon allayed, for I immediately found that my long cherished 
conviction of Gall’s principles was true to the letter, and 
that Dr Engledue’s confident assertion was eminently false. 
Throughout Gall’s works I have never met a sentence which 
could for a moment be regarded as countenancing such an as- 
sertion as Dr Engledue’s. His own positive declarations on 
the subject will, I presume, admit of no dispute. In vindi- 
cating himself from the charge of Materialism, he very pro- 
perly, in order to clear the way for accurate reasoning, com- 
mences with describing the species of Materialism that had at 
different times been professed. He notices two. ‘The first 
asserts that matter is the only existence, and that all the 
phenomena of the world are simply the effects of matter ; this 
species leading directly to atheism.—The second maintains 
that man is not composed of two substances essentially dif- 
ferent; but that all the phenomena which are ordinarily at- 
tributed to the soul, are only the results of the combinations 
and the forms of matter, &c. On this species Gall remarks,— 
“ My doctrine has nothing in common with this hypothesis, 
nor consequently with this species of Materialism.” 

He proceeds to say, that into the essential nature either 
of body or soul he attempts no research ; that he confines 
himself to phenomena ; that, certain material conditions being 
indispensable to the manifestation of every faculty, he inves- 
tigates the material conditions only; concluding with the fol- 
lowing clear, explicit, and unequivocal declaration of the prin- 
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ciples which he holds :—“ I call the material condition which 
renders the exercise of a faculty possible, an organ. The 
muscles and the bones are the material condition of motion, 
but are not the faculty which causes motion; the total or- 
ganization of the eye is the material condition of sight, but is 
not the faculty of seeing. I call a material condition which 
renders the manifestation of a moral quality or an intellectual 
faculty possible, the organ of the soul. I say that man in this 
life thinks and wills by means of the brain ; but if it be thence 
concluded that the being willing and thinking is the brain, or 
that the brain is the being willing and thinking, it is as if 
one should say that the muscles are the faculty of motion,— 
that the organ of sight and the faculty of seeing are the same. 
In both cases the faculty is confounded with the organ, and 
the organ with the faculty. This error is the more unpar- 
donable, as it has been committed and corrected very fre- 
quently,” &c. These passages, which might be multiplied to 
any extent, shew, I think, to demonstration, that Gall not 
only acknowledged the existence of soul, but that it formed 
an essential part of his system ; for throughout his writings 
he uniformly represents the brain as the organ of the soul, 
without which latter no intellectual or moral faculties could 
be exercised or manifested. His philosophy aimed at eluci- 
dating the instruments of thought and feelings, not the agent ; 
but the agency was not overlooked, much less denied. On 
the contrary, his reasonings every where imply the agency as 
an indispensable requisite, without which his whole scheme 
of mental philosophy would be baseless, and incapable alike of 
construction or demonstration. Such, and so clearly enun- 
ciated, being the principles of Gall, with what front can Dr 
Engledue assert that the rank Materialism which he has 
broached is the doctrine of Gall? Iam, &c. 


Another medical correspondent says— The barbarous epi- 
thet cerebration, invented by Dr Engledue, should mean the 
act of braining, or the state of being brained! When patho- 
logists talk of hepatization of the lungs, do they wish us to 
understand that the pulmonary organs secrete bile in such 
cases? When Drs Engledue and Elliotson resolved on deny- 
ing the existence of mind, they should, at the same time, have 
had the foresight to perceive that there would, on the estab- 
lishment of their fancy, be a necessity for discontinuing the 
use of the terms organism and organs. In their natural mean- 
ing, the former term signifies organic structure, and the latter 
means a natural instrument, an instrument to be used by an 
agent—by Life or Mind; and the existence of these two 
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powerful agents, or active powers, is as distinctly and com- 
pletely proved as the existence of caloric or light, electricity 
or magnetism. If the brain, or the body indeed, be a system 
of organs, then, as the term implies, there must of necessity 
be some agent or agents to use these organs as instruments ; 
and, as you know, the agent which maintains vital actions we 
term Life, and the agent which maintains mental actions we 
denominate Mind ; but the precise nature or essence of either 
Life or Mind is altogether unknown. Let the material cere- 
brating apparatus be ever so perfect, it will not, and cannot, 
cerebrate without the co-existence and agency of two active 
powers—Life and Mind; and consequently, without those 
powers, using the cerebrating process, there can be no cere- 
bration! Some persons hold these powers to be spiritual ; 
others call them immaterial ; and we need not refuse to to- 
lerate such terms, so long as we continue in a state of com- 
plete ignorance regarding the nature of these invisible and 
impalpable powers. It is every way unjust to continue the 
charge of materialism against phrenologists, so long as they 
continue to teach that the brain is the organ of the mind.” 


A third medical correspondent, Dr James C. L. Carson of 
Coleraine, warmly repudiates the doctrine of Materialism, and 
requests us to publish the fact of his resignation as a member 
of the Phrenological Association. He thinks that, “ according 
to Dr Engledue’s theory, not only is man deprived of a soul, 
but the God of heaven can have no existence ;”” an inference, 
we humbly conceive, which Dr Carson too hastily draws. 


The next two communications have been sent us in com- 
pliance with requests made to the writers of them. Soon after 
the publication of our last Number, we learned with regret, 
that the Report there given of the discussion on Dr Engle- 
due’s Address was considered by some to convey an erroneous 
impression of what took place. Shortly before the meeting 
of the Association last summer, finding it impossible to be pre- 
sent ourselves, we requested a friend, who meant to attend it, 
to endeavour to procure for us materials for a report of the 
proceedings. Unfortunately the matter was overlooked ; but 
on application being made by us, after the meeting, to Mr Cull 
the secretary, that gentleman did all in his power to meet 
our wishes, by furnishing a copy of the committee’s report, a 
memorandum of the dates of meetings and titles of the papers 
read, a copy of the resolutions of the concluding meeting, and 
a copy of the treasurer’s account. He also collected and trans- 
mitted to us as many of the papers read as could be procured ; 
but for none of the reports of debates is he responsible. With 
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one exception, about to be mentioned, our notices (all we had 
the means of giving) of the debates were derived from the 
Medical Times and Lancet. Thinking it desirable that the 
substance of the discussion on Dr Engledue’s Address should 
appear along with the Address itself, we requested our friend 
above mentioned, who had been present on the occasion, to 
favour us with an outline of the remarks of the speakers; 
and this he sketched accordingly, but under the disadvan- . 
tage of writing unaided by notes, and after the lapse of a 
considerable interval of time. With every desire to be ac- 
curate, it subsequently appeared that he had relied with too 
much confidence on a memory not usually so unfaithful. 
In order to remedy, as far as possible, the errors thus unin- 
tentionally committed, we brought the report in question 
under the notice of the gentlemen whose speeches it professes 
to record, expressing at the same time our wish to publish 
any corrections that might seem necessary. Mr Simpson, 
who spoke first, authorizes us to say that, to the best of his re- 
collection, the report of his speech, although probably differ- 
ing from the original in arrangement and expression, and 
perhaps including some remarks which he may have intro- 
duced at subsequent meetings and not on the occasion refer- 
red to, certainly expresses, in substance, opinions which he 
has long held, and which it was his object, in addressing the 
meeting, to lay before his audience. The communications 
with which we have been favoured by Mr Sergeant Adams 
and Mr Tulk, are inserted below. Mr Cull informs us, that he 
made no remarks at all on the first day, and never mentioned 
Materialism during the session : on the subject of Mesmerism 
and mesmeric excitation, he spoke rather fully on the Thurs- 
day evening after Mr Atkinson’s paper. Mr Churchill writes 
—‘ The report of what I said is, so far as my memory serves 
me, substantially correct.” Mr Donovan’s speech, also, is ac- 
curately reported. With respect to Mr Beamish, as he was 
not present at the first meeting, probably some remarks of his 
at a subsequent meeting were in the reporter’s mind. From 
Dr Moore we learn that the sole ground of his reprobation 
was the introduction of Mesmerism. To Mr Logan, Dr Elliot- 
son, and Mr Symes, who are merely alluded to in the report, 
and who, we have reason to think, entertain the views ascribed 
to them, no application has been thought needful. 


LETTER FROM MR SERGEANT ADAMS TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
5th instant. The report in the Phrenological Journal cer- 
tainly does not give a fair representation of what I in sub- 
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stance stated. I should say it was written by a friend of Dr 
Engledue, and with the object of putting his principles in a 
strong light, whilst appearing to give mine. 1 most cautious- 
ly abstained from entering into the argument ; but I protested 
strongly against the impropriety of discussing such principles 
without notice. I said, I came to hear a discourse upon 
Phrenology—not upon Materialism, Necessity, and Mesmerism ; 
that I had not the slightest objection to the discussion of 
these subjects, if avowed beforehand, for it was then at the 
option of persons to come or stay away; but that I thought 
it most unseemly so to introduce them as if connected with 
Phrenology, with which they seemed to me to have no con- 
nection. I added, that I had only become a member of the 
Society that morning, supposing it to be a phrenological so- 
ciety ; and that I should certainly withdraw my name before 
night: and I did so. I left the room immediately after I had 
concluded my address, as did a vast number of other persons, 
amongst them some clergymen—one of whom, a young man, 
expressed to me his thanks, telling me he did not like to make 
himself conspicuous by getting up during the lecture and walk- 
ing out of the room, but that he had no notion when he en- 
tered it that such a discourse could have been permitted. 

I have understood that the greater part of the audience had 
left the room before the vote was put, and the great majority 
spoken of arose from the circumstance that Dr Engledue’s 
friends only remained, and that the numbers were about 20 
to 9; but this I cannot vouch for. | 

Allow me, in conclusion, to say, that whilst I admired the 
talent of Dr Engledue, I didnot hear one new argument upon 
the subjects of Necessity and Materialism, or one with which 
I was not familiar thirty years ago. Of Mesmerism I know 
nothing, and want to know nothing. — 

You may make any use of this letter you think right. I 
am, &c. Joun Apams, 

No 5. STANHOPE PLacg, HYDR Park, Nov. 8, 1842. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES AUGUSTUS TULK, ESQ. TO THE EDITOR. 
Lonpon, Nov. 11, 1842. 

Sir,—I feel greatly obliged to you for the courtesy of your 
offer. Your reporter, in giving you an account from memory 
of what passed at the meetings of the Phrenological Associa- 
tion, could not but fall into mistakes, which may, in some in- 
stances, bear the appearance of unfairness. Of this I have 
no reason to accuse him, and yet I am bound to say, that his 
report of the part which I bore in the discussions, is as incom- 
plete as it is inaccurate. With your permission, then, I will 
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correct what I have been made to say, and endeavour to sup- 
ply the more important parts which have been altogether 
omitted. | 

It is quite correct, that Mr Sergeant Adams denounced, 
with considerable warmth, Dr Engledue’s discourse, as one of 
a most dangerous tendency ; expressed his regret that he had 
ever entered an association where such sentiments could be 
delivered ; and declared that he should immediately erase his 
name from the list of its members. But in no part of this 
denunciation by the learned sergeant, nor in the propriety of 
his retirement, did I in the least concur. I thought at the 
time that he was entirely wrong in expressing his abhorrence 
at the sentiments of Dr Engledue, without offering an anti- 
dote to the moral poison; and had he been present when I 
rose, I should have called upon him to stay among us, and 
combat by our side, instead of depriving the friends of mora- 
lity and religion of the assistance he could so well afford them. 
But his indignation appeared to me to have warpt his better 
judgment. He was but a young member, knowing but little 
of Phrenology or phrenologists, and naturally enough he felt 
amazed and disgusted at the boldness with which the obscene 
form of Materialism was stript naked, and displayed before 
the meeting. Had he been a more experienced member, he 
would have known that Phrenology includes among its vota- 
ries many a man who can see in its phenomena nothing but 
so many confirming proofs of the most irrational Materialism ; 
who are Fatalists of the grossest kind, resolving all our purest 
sympathies, and our most elevated thoughts, into the healthy 
action of a well-formed brain, and all the viler lusts of the 
criminal into some molecular disturbance in its convolutions. 
But the boldness of the avowal was, in fact, its best feature. 
It gave those who held different opinions the opportunity of 
pointing out distinctly the sources of the error, and of this Mr 
Sergeant Adams should have availed himself. 

In the observations which I made after the learned -ser- 
geant left the meeting, I did not express any concurrence 
whatever with him; neither did I say, that “ I was not pre- 
pared to surrender the thing called spirit ;”’ nor did I give ut- 
terance to any of the solemn sentences which have been fa- 
thered upon me. The memory of your reporter has here 
entirely failed him. I knew that an opportunity must oc- 
cur before the close of the meetings, and of which I in- 
tended to avail myself, of pointing out the absurdities of Ma~ 
terialism ; but upon the occasion in which I am introduced, 
I confined myself to the consideration of the vote of thanks 
to Dr Engledue, which had been proposed by Mr Simpson— 
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a vote which, if it was to be passed at all, should not, as I 
thought, be held to imply any approval of the sentiments we 
had heard, but be merely the usual expression of civility, on 
the part of the meeting, for an address on which evidently a 
great deal of labour had been bestowed, although, as some 
might think, most unprofitably. 

On the following Saturday, after the reading of a paper on 
Insanity in connection with Phrenology, by Dr Davey, I deli- 
vered my sentiments at large in opposition to that gentleman 
and Dr Engledue. I combated their views, not only because 
they were mischievous, but because, to my mind, they were 
unsound. To shew that such was the case, I directed the at- 
tention of the meeting to the nature of the objections which 
had been urged against the existence of mind as distinct from 
matter ; and I pointed out the error involved in the assertion 
that we knew nothing of mind, but knew a great deal about 
matter, We knew nothing about mind, in the opinion of the 
materialist, because it could not be subjected to the scrutiny 
of the senses ; and as it could neither be seen nor felt, it was 
at once pronounced to be a nonentity unworthy of further 
consideration. But to insist upon such a test was as unreason- 
able as it would be to quarrel with the eye, and to deny its ex- 
istence, because it could not convey the impressions of sound, or 
with the nose because it could not see. Mind and matter were 
unlike in kind, both as to their powers and properties ; and 
no conclusion could be drawn that the one did not exist be- 
cause it did not happen to possess the sensuous properties of 
the other. But the materialist was equally wrong in suppos- 
ing that he knew any thing whatever about matter. In be- 
lieving that he had a sure basis in his knowledge of matter 
from which to educe the phenomena of mind, he was under a 
complete delusion. His ingenious system of secretions was 
built upon a mistake,—the mistake of supposing that he was 
in the least acquainted with that matter which he was so 
anxious to identify with mind. Of matter he positively knew 
nothing whatever, and was therefore unable to demonstrate 
its existence. He had never seen it, nor touched it; nor had 
it ever been, nor could it ever become, by any possibility, ob- 
vious to his senses. The fact was, that, in speaking of matter, 
the advocate for Materialism had unknowingly been talking, 
not about matter, but about the images of sensation, which 
existed only in being perceived by the mind, connected though 
those images might be, in his opinion, with some imaginary 
substratum which can never be perceived by the senses. To 
shew that mind is a secretion of the brain, the materialist is 
bound first of all to prove the existence of matter independent 
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of mind ; for, until he can do this, he is reasoning from a hy- 
pothetical fiction, for which many a man, who had not the 
good fortune to be a phrenologist, has been clapt within the 
walls of a Lunatic Asylum. But the truth is, that the coinci- 
dence between the representative forms of the brain and the 
powers of the mind, has been at once set down by the super- 
ficial thinker as a proof that they stand in the relationship to one 
another of cause and effect. Certain convolutions aceompany 
certain propensities, and straightway their molecular actions 
are supposed to have produced them. Instead of seeing these 
convolutions as the words of a universal language, in which 
the mind, whatever be its condition, healthy or unsound, may 
behold itself as in a mirror, the antagonists of mind, because 
they correspond, believe them to be identical. So strong is 
the under-current against Revelation, that there is nothing, 
however monstrous, that they will not believe, nothing, how- 
ever mischievous, that they will not assent to, provided only 
that mind or spirit be got rid of, and matter be enthroned in 
its stead. In their hands Phrenology is misused for all man- 
ner of pernicious purposes. A fatalism, derived from the sup- 
posed activities of brute matter, is openly proclaimed and de- 
fended. For what can be more obvious than this, that if the 
brain be the mind-secreting organ, or if the mind be nothing 
more than some incomprehensible play of atoms, man can have 
only such thoughts and desires as his organs are fitted to 
secrete ? It follows, therefore, from such views, that no one 
ought to be punished for the commission of any crime, since 
he is but following out the law of cerebration, which deter- 
mines every one’s course, whether for right or wrong, even 
more inevitably than if he were a piece of clock-work. For 
these reasons, in substance, and, as far as I can recollect, in 
form also, I considered the cerebration of the materialist to 
be a mischievous piece of absurdity ; mischievous, because it 
tends to destroy ali belief in moral responsibility, by excusing 
every one, both to himself and others, who is credulous enough 
to believe that his vices are the vices of his brain, over which 
his mind can have no control, beeause his mind happens to be 
the very organ which requires it ; and absurd, because, while 
he thinks that he is dealing with matter, and has made thought 
a mere curious play of atoms, or a chemical secretion, he is in 
fact dealing with nothing more than his own sensations,—sen- 
sations which presuppose the existence of mind for their per- 
ception. Iam, &c. C. A. Tux. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN ISAAC HAWKINS, ESQ. TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I feel that I have been wronged by your reporter in 
his report of the proceedings of the meeting of the Phrenolo- 
gical Association, held at Exeter Hall, London, in June last 
(see Phren. Journ. vol. xv. p. 317) ; he having omitted to men- 
tion that, on the question of a vote of thanks to Dr Engledue 
for his Address, I strongly expressed my reprobation of his 
conduct in taking advantage of the position in which the As- 
sociation had placed him, to mix up Materialism with Phre- 
nology. 

So strong were my feelings on the occasion, that I rose at 
the same time with Mr Sergeant Adams, but yielded the pre- 
cedence to him ; Mr Tulk having next caught the chairman’s 
eye, I yielded to him also; but I followed Mr Tulk, and spoke 
as earnestly, although not as fluently, as either of them, against 
this point in Dr Engledue’s Address; at the same time, but 
strictly under protest against his Materialism, I stated that I 
should vote for the thanks to him as a tribute of respect for 
his talents and zealous advocacy of Phrenology. Thus, I made 
the same distinction that Mr Simpson did in his proposal of 
the thanks. ? 

As I cannot willingly take a second rank among the defen- 
ders of Phrenology upon Christian principles, I have resigned 
my membership of the Phrenological Association, and also of 
the London Phrenological Society, with which I have been 
connected for eighteen years, and had the honour of being re- 
peatedly elected to the offices of Vice-President and Treasurer ; 
from which connection it must be supposed that I would not 
separate myself upon slight grounds, especially as I continued 
a member for many years after numbers of my Christian 
friends had resigned in disgust at the Materialism so often 
obtruded on the meetings by influential characters. 

After having been the pupil and personal friend of Dr 
Spurzheim, and received the visits of himself and his amiable 
and intelligent lady, and after having been the zealous advo- 
cate of Phrenology for near twenty-eight years, and frequent- 
ly lecturing on the subject to several scientific and literary 
institutions, I have earned a right to a front rank among the 
defenders of the science against its worst enemies,—those who 
would mix it with anti-christian principles. 

Materialism and Spiritualism are questions quite distinct 
from Phrenology, yet every one has a right to mix either of them 
with Phrenology, if he thinks they will illustrate the science ; 
but he has no right to obtrude his view at meetings attended 
by a large proportion of those who have made up their minds 
to the opposite side of the question, as nothing but discord 
could be the result. 
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From a thorough conviction, which I know to widely exist, 
that Christianity and Phrenology can. be beneficially blended 
in investigating the condition of man, I have issued proposals 
for the formation of a “ Christian Phrenological Society,” and 
several eminent phrenologists have already sent their names 
to be enrolled asmembers. The meetings to be held monthly, 
and the annual subscription to be five shillings, payable in ad- 
vance at the first meeting of each year. I have offered my 
ofiice, No. 26 Judd Place West, New Road, London, for the 
first meeting to form the Society, on Wednesday, the Ist day 
of February 1843, at seven o’clock in the evening. 

Those Christian phrenologists who wish to join this Society 
will please to send their names and addresses to me, post free, 
prior to the meeting, and they shall be proposed as members. 

It is my intention to propose to the Society, when formed, 
the publication of a quarterly Journal, beginning at 6d. a 
number, and increasing in size and price as communications 
of sterling worth may be sent to the Editor. The title to be 
“ The Christian Phrenologist.” : 

Thus the Society would offer a bold front to stem the tor- 
rent of Infidelity and Materialism which threaten to overwhelm 
the noble fabric of Phrenology, but which is too firmly built 
on the rock of truth to be shaken by such impotent means. 

I send you a copy of a syllabus of four lectures, which 1 de- 
livered last winter at the place and times mentioned, “ On 
Phrenology, illustrated by Christianity ; and on the importance 
of the science in education, and in the treatment of disease, 
of insanity, and of crime ;” which syllabus, if you have room 
for its insertion, may possibly aid the cause I have at heart, 
namely, the dispossessing the public mind of the false notion 
that Phrenology leads to Materialism and Fatalism.* 

With best respects, and many thanks for your able editing 
of the Journal,—I remain, &c. J. I. Hawxins. 


26 Jupp Prace West, New Roan, Lonpon, 
Nov. 23, 1842, 


LETTER FROM T. S. PRIDEAUX, ESQ. TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,— Although circumstances, to which it is unnecessary to 
advert, have long prevented my acting as a contributor to the 
Phrenological Journal, I feel desirous, on the present occasion, 
of making a few comments on the observations in the last 
Number on the split in the Phrenological Association. 

Sir George Mackenzie commences his letter on the subject 


* These lectures were delivered at the North London Training Seminary, 
Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, London, on the 16th and 23d February, and 
2d and 9th March, 1842. If room can be spared, we shall insert the syllabus 
in the section devoted to “ Intelligence.” — En. 
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by observing, “ To many of your readers the announcement 
of the mere fact, that differences have arisen among the mem- 
bers of the Phrenological Association, such as to lead to the 
resignation of many of the members, may not be satisfactory. 
They may wish to learn why the declaration of a doctrine 
which can neither be proved nor disproved, should have led 
to the decided disapprobation of so many phrenologists.” 
Now, unfortunately for the gratification of their curiosity, 
this is just the point on which Sir George’s letter does not en- 
lighten them ; and if surprised at the occurrence before, I 
think this feeling is more- likely to be increased than dimi- 
nished by its perusal,—for a more unsatisfactory cause than 
that assigned for his own resignation, viz., that he felt forced 
to resign, lest he should be “ held as giving the slightest aid 
to prejudices, already too inveterate, against Phrenology,” it 
would, I think, be difficult to render. 

For myself, 1 may remark, that what has recently occurred 
in the Phrenological Association would have much more sur- 
prised me had I not long since come to the conclusion, that, 
with a certain endowment of Veneration (probably not more 
than an average one), how great soever the intellect, the in- 
dividual is quite incapable of reasoning impartially on any 
subject connected by early association with this feeling ; and 
as to the question of authority which has been appealed to in — 
this discussion, I must confess that, for my own part, I should 
set more value on the opinion of one sensible man greatly de- 
ficient in Veneration, on any point in which the venerative 
feeling was implicated, than in that of a dozen oppositely or- 
ganized, however illustrious their names in science and litera- 
ture.. . 


For Faith, fantastio Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 


That Sir George Mackenzie has suffered his usually acute 
reasoning powers to be obscured by his feelings on the present 
occasion, is proclaimed equally by the style and matter of his 
letter, —by its inconsistencies, its erroneous deductions, and 
the frequent occurrence of the words “ mystery’ and ‘‘ mys- 
terious.”” ‘I meddle not,” says Sir George, ‘‘ with specula- 
tions respecting things which are mysterious.” But are not 
all first causes mysterious to man, and does not this very qua- 
lity usually act as a condiment to whet the appetite of the true 
philosopher? But what does Sir George mean by this repu- 
diation of examination? That he will hold no opinion on such 
subjects? Alas, no! but only that in forming it he will dis- 
card the assistance of his reason, and resign himself to the dic- 
tates of his feelings. Truly a most irrational determination. 
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Sir George, speaking under the guidance of his reason, 
justly observes, ‘“‘ The same views of God’s works, leading to 
the adoration of his wisdom and goodness, may be entertained, 
whether the Creator has formed mind out of matter, or of 
something of which we know nothing ;” but when he resigns 
himself to the guidance of his feelings, he exclaims, *‘ We can 
join for once with bigotry and fanaticism in denouncing the 
doctrine.” How inconsistent to denounce a doctrine, which 
is not only harmless, but asserted to be quite negative in its 
tendencies, and one, the carrying out of which is to be produc- 
tive of no practical results! Again, in another part of his 
letter I find the following passage: ‘“‘ They” (i. e. the phreno- 
logists) ‘“ may also be pleased to see the utmest extent to 
which proof can go in support of the doctrine.” Now, what 
is to be inferred from this passage, if not, that the doctrine is 
of so pernicious a tendency, that the circumstance of its being 
shewn to be deficient in proof is to be hailed as matter of con- 
gratulation? Is it usual, in abstract questions of science, where 
no feeling but a love of arriving at truth ts brought into play, 
to speak of the want of proof for any determinate proposition 
(thus leaving the question in doubt) as a cause for pleasure ? 

The statement that “ Dr Engledue calls upon phrenologists 
who believe in the existence of mind to shew it, saying that, 
as it cannot be seen, it cannot exist,” is quite erroneous, to- 
tally devoid of foundation. Dr Engledue possesses far too 
philosophic a mind to assert such an absurdity as, that in- 
cognizability to one of our five senses, Sight, is a proof of non- 
existence. 

The application of the word “ assumption” to the doctrine 
that no such thing as mind exists as an entity apart from ner- 
vous matter, I confess, amused me not a little; it appearing 
to me that the term by far more justly appertained to the 
creed of those who choose unnecessarily to conjecture the ex- 
istence of a phantom, without being able to bring forward 
the slightest evidence in support of even the probability of 
their opinion. 

Sir George seems to consider that he has disposed of the 
question in a most conclusive and unanswerable manner, when 
he observes,—‘‘ The whole subject is une involved in the deep- 
est mystery ; and let the observations of manifestation, and of 
its connection with the brain, be ever so minute and careful, no 
demonstration can ever be made that there is not, or cannot be, 
some power connected with the body that gives us the notions 
of personal identity, and performs the office of what we de- 
nominate will.” Granted ;* but what then—does the impos- 


* Asa phrenologist I cannot recognise, neither am I able to conceive, the 
existence of any “ will” in man, apart from the desires of the cerebral organs, | 
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sibility of demonstrating the non-existence of a thing estab- 
lish the rationality of a belief in its existence? Such a mode 
of reasoning would introduce a chaos of absurdities into phi- 
losophy : the wildest doctrines which it is possible for the 
mind of man to conceive, provided they be framed with just 
sufficient care to avoid being self-contradictory, might, by 
such a system, be triumphantly vindicated, and refutation de- 
fied. How does such a procedure agree with the hitherto un- 
impugned axiom of Newton, given in his Principia as the first 
of his Regule Philosophandi, viz. that “ no more causes of 
natural things are to be admitted, than are sufficient to ex- 
plain their phenomena”? All experience has hitherto shewn 
man, that the exhibition of feeling and intellect is invariably 
preceded by the development of a certain form and arrange- 
ment of nervous matter; and I fearlessly maintain, that the 
only conclusion which, as a philosopher, man is warranted in 
drawing, is, that the two former are the product of the latter. 
Is it consistent with any sound principles of philosophy, gratui- 
tously to burden science with an imaginary being, the existence of 
which is not demanded for the explanation of a single phenome- 
non? I defy any one to answer this question in the afirma- 
tive. | 

Sir George Mackenzie, in thinking that Mr Simpson, who 
moved the vote of thanks to Dr Engledue for his Address, 
stands single in his gratitude amongst the Edinburgh phre- 
nologists, has, I should hope, underrated their liberality ; for I 
am unwilling to regard them as so bigoted as to wish to with- 
hold a customary compliment, from any individual, who dis- 
charges a task intrusted to him, conscientiously, and to the 
best of his ability, merely on account of difference of opinion. 

Of all the topics adverted to in the letter, that on which I 
differ most widely from the writer is, as to the probable effect 
of Dr Engledue’s Address on the advance of Phrenology ; for, 
so far from anticipating it will be productive of any injurious 
result, as apprehended by Sir George, I believe it will, nay, 
already has, done more to popularize and extend a knowledge 
of the science, than all the proceedings of all the other meet- 
ings of the Association put together. 

You, Mr Editor, in your remarks, bring forward such an 
array of great names in favour of the doctrine of Materialism, 
that if one were surprised at the terrible outcry raised at its 
introduction into the Address, by some of the members of the 
Association, before their perusal, this feeling is likely to be 
increased tenfold afterwards ; and I must confess it is a mat- 
ter for wonder to me, how you reconcile your own resignation 
membership with the holding of the opinions you there pro- 

ess. 
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Since the doctrine, that the brain is a mere instrument 
through which a superior being, Mind, acts,—and the doctrine, 
that Mind per se has no existence, but is a mere function, the 
result of the action of nervous matter,—cannot both be true; 
I cannot agree with your opinion that, practically, it is per- 
fectly immaterial which doctrine weespouse. It seems to me 
rather a hardy assertion, that in any science true principles 
may be rejected, and false embraced, with a perfect impunity. 
It is easy to say, that “ the man who endeavours to improve 
the brain upon the one theory, is as usefully employed as he 
who strives to effect the same object upon the other ;” but the 
question is, Which is the theory, the profession of which will 
cause the greatest number of men so to employ themselves ? 
There are doctrines so absurd, that, even when abstractly pro- 
fessed, they fail to exert any influence as a rule of conduct. 
The common sense view of the question will ever be the popu- 
lar one ;—and it is this—That results do not depend solely 
upon the tool with which they are effected, but jointly upon 
the tool and the workman that directs it; and as long as the 
brain be represented to be the mere organ through which 
a superior being, Mind, acts, so long will a full and entire 
recognition of the importance of those laws which determine 
its formation, and regulate its health, be delayed. 

At the outset of your remarks I read,—* Had Dr Engledue 
merely expressed his own belief in the non-existence of mind, 
and adduced what evidence he could in support of that belief, we 
should have been the last to find fault with him for doing so ;” 
but a little further on I find the following contradictory state- 
ment—“ It seems to us, then, that religion has nothing to 
fear from the doctrine of Materialism, even if established ; but 
since the notion prevails extensively that dangerous conse- 
quences are inseparable from it, we consider Dr Engledue to 
have injured the cause of Phrenology and the usefulness of the 
Association, not only by publicly professing his own opinions 
nith respect to the non-existence of Mind, but still more by 
erroneously representing the truth of Phrenology itself to be 
involved in their accuracy.” Which of these two dissimilar 
opinions you now hold, it is of course impossible for me to de- 
termine ; but I cannot allow the- latter to pass, without re- 
cording my protest against the implied advocacy of concealing 
the truth, and fostering, instead of combating, popular preju- 
dices, which it contains. The statement that Dr Engledue 
has represented the truth of Phrenology itself to be involved 
in the accuracy of his opinions, is erroneous. Dr Engledue 
has asserted that Materialism is the inevitable inference from 
the facts of Phrenology, but he has nowhere asserted that 
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the truth of Phrenology depended upon the correctness of his 
opinions. 

That there is nothing in the doctrine of Materialism in itself 
which need to have occasioned the retirement of a single 
member from the Association on account of its introduction, 
you have, I think, very satisfactorily shewn ; and Dr Elliotson, 
after quoting the authority of Locke, the erudite Dr Law, 
and lastly, the renowned apologist of the Bible, Bishop Wat- 
son, in its support, humorously observes—“ Thus that which 
a Bishop viewed with indifference, terrified all the more pious, 
learned, and enlightened members of the Phrenological Asso- 
ciation !” 

Whilst we smile at the alarm of the superstitious, yet re- 
cognise in their belief an adequate reason for their conduct, 
in what light are we to regard that of those, who, whilst they 
profess to regard the doctrine of Materialism as harmless, with- 
draw from the Association on its introduction, because preju- 
dices exist in the minds of the public as to its tendencies ? Is 
not the step they have so ill-advisedly taken, the most direct 
means to confirm and extend these prejudices? Is it to be 
expected that any one will surmise, what seems to be the fact, 
that certain members of the Association withdrew themselves 
from this body, because another introduced certain (harmless) 
opinions, not in accordance with their own? No; most un- 
doubtedly, by the public generally, the fact of their withdrawal 
will be looked upon as prima facie evidence, that the doctrine, 
from the approach of which they so precipitately fled, must 
have possessed in their eyes a most dangerous and pernicious 
tendency ; and thus, probably for the first time, the vulgar 
will read in the conduct of a body of phrenologists a confir- 
mation of their own prejudices. 

Sir George Mackenzie, and those who agree with him, have 
then, it appears, withdrawn themselves from the Association, 
not because any doctrines of a dangerous or pernicious 
tendency bave been advanced ; not because the principles of 
free discussion haye been violated, and an opportunity denied 
them of advancing, promulgating, and defending their own 
opinions, in opposition to those of Dr Engledue ; not because 
any attempt was made to identify them with an opinion from 
which they differed (the very fact of such difference being 
p:oclaimed by Dr E. at the commencement of his Address) — 
but because—because— What must I say !—because, for the 
first time, these gentlemen have become morbidly sensitive to 
public opinion, and shrink from being identified with a doc- 
trine, not evil in its tendencies, but at present erroneously 
supposed to be so by the ignorant. Can this be the same Sir 
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George Mackenzie, known and respected throughout the phre- 
nological world for his manly avowal of his belief in Phreno- 
logy, at a time when no other individual of any scientific re- 
putation in Scotland had embraced it?* ‘“ How are the 
mighty fallen !” | 

Who can wonder that prejudice weaves her dense web 
around the minds of the commonalty, when we find such 
minds as Sir George’s entangled in her toils? I ask this 
question, because, notwithstanding the reason assigned by Sir 
George, and those who act with him, for their conduct, I am 
disposed to attribute it to a different source, and one less in- 
dicative of moral poltroonry. The true key to their conduct 
is, in my opinion, to be looked for in that sentence of Sir 
George’s letter, where he observes, “ It has surprised and of- 
fended many members of the Phrenological Association, that 
any individual, in an address at the opening of the Session, 
should dogmatically announce that there is no such thing as 
Mind.” It is no new thing for men not to tolerate difference 
of opinion on points associated with early prejudices, and to 
be angry at its expression, whilst an obscure consciousness of 
the unreasonableness of their emotions will make them shrink 
from avowing their true source, even to themselves, though 
insufficient to subdue their activity. In short, I think it is 
sufficiently evident to all impartial spectators, that prejudices 
have been shocked, and feelings of irritation as a consequence 
called into action, and that this is the cause to which the 
scene just enacted in the Phrenological Association must be 
assigned. Yes, the principal actors have felt offended—they 
have suffered for once their feelings to get the mastery over 
their reason, and taken a step, which all their statements 
shew to be not only uncalled for, but calculated to prove in- 
jurious to the interests of that science they had associated 
together to foster, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


T. S. Pripravx. 
SOUTHAMPTON, November 1842. 


pae in this and the immediately preceding Number 
published so much about Materialism and Dr Engledue’s Ad- 
dress, and having thus laid before our readers pretty copiously 
the means of forming for themselves a judgment on the ques- 
tions at issue, we think it unnecessary, in concluding the pre- 


* As an index of my own sentiments towards Sir George Mackenzie, 1 may 
relate that, at the close of the 4th Session of the Association in 1841, I ex- 
pressed a hope to several friends that Sir George would be selected to deliver 
the ensuing Address, because I considered that, next to Mr Combe and Dr 
Elliotson, ho possessed the best claims to the compliment. 
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sent article, to do more than offer a few remarks, in as brief 
a manner as possible, on the communication of Mr Prideaux. 

To the tone in which that communication is written we 
have nothing to object, farther than as regards the too confi- 
dent ascription of undignified motives to those from whom he 
differs, and the unseemly dogmatism with which the assertion 
is made, that those who believe in the existence of the soul, 
are “unable to bring forward the slightest evidence in sup- 
port of even the probability of their opinion.” With Mr P.’s 
remarks on the influence of Veneration in misleading the in- 
tellect of men otherwise capable of judging and reasoning 
soundly, we entirely concur; but the question whether Sir 
George Mackenzie “ resigned himself to the guidance of his 
feelings” in writing the letter commented on by Mr P., is one 
on which we take leave to differ from that gentleman—whose 
criticisms, however, may safely be left to the consideration of 
Sir George himself, who, we doubt not, will ably defend him- 
self, should he judge any vindication to be necessary. 

It is a subject for wonder to Mr Prideaux, how the editor of 
this journal can reconcile his retirement from the Phrenolo- 
gical Association with his published belief that the doctrine of 
Materialism is perfectly harmless in a religious point of view. 
Now, although some members have resigned because they 
look upon Materialism with horror, there is no authority for 
the assumption that we withdrew for the same reason, or with 
the object of encouraging the popular alarm. In tendering 
our resignation, we assigned no reasons for the act, nor do we 
conceive it very important that the public should know what 
our reasons were. Since, however, we are charged with in- 
consistency, it may be allowable to mention the principal con- 
siderations which induced us to take this step. The two great 
objects of the Association we have always understood to be, the 
advancement and the diffusion of Phrenology ; and so long as 
there seemed to us to be a reasonable prospect of these objects 
being effected by it to any considerable extent, we gladly gave 
it such small support and countenance as it was in our power 
to bestow. But we ceased to perceive such a prospect, when 
Dr Engledue, with the approbation of a section of the mem- 
bers, and in circumstances tending (in spite of his own 
express wish to the contrary) to make the public suppose 
that he was the spokesman of the British phrenologists at 
large, had broadly and openly promulgated a doctrine which, 
whether true or false, has no necessary connection with Phre- 
nology, and, though it had, might have been discussed with 
at least equal benefit elsewhere. The tendency of this im- 
prudent, though, as we believe, conscientious proceeding, 
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was, we thought, to excite against Phrenology a host of 
prejudices which had well-nigh fallen asleep; and thus to. 
convert the Association into a means of retarding instead 
of promoting the diffusion of the science, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, also to throw a great obstacle in the way 
of an accession of labourers to the work of advancing it. Hold- 
ing this opinion, which was likewise that of Sir George 
Mackenzie and Dr Andrew Combe (another seceder on the 
same ground), we considered that no good object could be 
served by remaining any longer in connexion with the As- 
sociation. Other reasons of less cogency, though of much 
earlier growth, concurred to strengthen our inclination to re- 
sign ; and resign we did accordingly. Into the reasons which 
induced other members to withdraw from the Association, it 
was quite unnecessary to inquire: each, no doubt, like our- 
selves, acted according to his own perceptions of what was 
right and becoming. Some of our friends, whose judgment 
we respect, and with whom we agree in regarding Material- 
ism as harmless, have preferred to adhere to the Association, 
which, they appear to think, may still prove serviceable to 
the cause of Phrenology. While following the course that to 
ourselves seems best, we, of course, have no objection that 
others should act on the same principle; and it will gratify 
us to be convinced by experience, that our apprehensions are 
groundless. 

Mr Prideaux quotes two passages from our last Number, 
expressive, he thinks, of “ two dissimilar opinions.” Doubt- 
less there might have been greater precision in the language 
employed ; but what we meant to say was, that though Dr 
Engledue had, as an individual, a perfect right to promulgate 
and defend his own opinions in all proper circumstances, yet, 
standing as he did in the ostensible position of representative 
of the phrenologists of Britain, his conduct, viewed in refer- 
ence to the progress of Phrenology and the efficiency of the 
Association, deserved to be strongly reprobated. We are fa- 
vourable to the free discussion of every subject ; believing 
that truth has notbing to fear, but, on the contrary, much to 
gain, from the minutest and boldest investigation. But is 
there aught in this belief at variance with the opinion, that 
there are times, places, and circumstances, in which discus- 
sion of certain views (even if generally admitted by thinking. 
men to be true), is much more fitted to retard their progress, 
and that of associated truths, than to hasten their reception ? 

Finally, as our pages already contain too much about Ma- 
terialism, we desire that, so far as this Journal is concerned, 
the discussion may now be considered as terminated. 
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VI.—Opinions of Locke, Dugald Stewart, and Robert Hall, on 
_the Relation of Immaterialism to the doctrine of Immortality. 


Ar the present time, the following extracts are likely to be 
read with interest. The first is from the private journal of 
Locke, published in 1829 by Lord King. 

‘“ April 20. 1682.—The usual physical proof (if I may so 
call it) of the immortality of the soul is this; matter cannot 
think, ergo, the soul is immaterial ; nothing can really destroy 
an immaterial thing, ergo, the soul is really immortal. 

“ Those who oppose these men, press them very hard with 
the souls of beasts; for, say they, beasts feel and think, and 
therefore their souls are immaterial, and consequently im- 
mortal. This has by some men been judged so urgent, that 
they have rather thought fit to conclude all beasts perfect ma- 
chines, rather than allow their souls immortality or annihila- 
tion, both which seem harsh doctrines ; the one being out of 
the reach of Nature, and so cannot be received as the natural 
state of beasts after this life; the other equalling them, in a 
great measure, to the state of man, if they shall be immortal 
as well as he. 

“ But methinks, if I may be permitted to say so, neither of 
these speak to the point in question, and perfectly mistake 
immortality ; whereby is not meant a state of bare substantial 
existence and duration, but a state of sensibility ; for that way 
that they use of proving the soul to be immortal, will as well 
prove the body to be so too; for since nothing can really de- 
stroy a material substance more than immaterial, the body 
will naturally endure as well as the soul for ever; and there- 
fore, in the body they distinguish betwixt duration, and life, 
or sense, but not in the soul; supposing it in the body to de- 
pend on texture, and a certain union with the soul, but in the 
soul upon its indivisible and immutable constitution and es- 
sence ; and so that it can no more cease to think and perceive, 
than it can cease to be immaterial or something. But this is 
manifestly false, and there is scarce a man that has not ex- 
perience to the contrary every twenty-four hours. For I ask 
what sense or thought the soul (which is certainly then in a 
man) has during two or three hours of sound sleep without 
dreaming, whereby it is plain that the soul may exist or have 
duration for some time without sense or perception ; and if it 
may have for this hour, it may also have the same duration 
without pain or pleasure, or anything else, for the next hour, 
and so to eternity ; so that to prove that immortality of the 
soul, simply because it being naturally not to be destroyed by 
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any thing, it will have an eternal duration, which duration 
may be without any perception, which is to prove no other 
immortality of the soul than what belongs to one of Epicurus’s 
atoms, viz. that it perpetually exists, but has no sense either 
of happiness or misery. 

“ If they say, as some do, that the soul during a sound quiet 
sleep perceives and thinks, but remembers it not, one may, 
with as much certainty and evidence, say that the bed-post 
thinks and perceives too all the while, but remembers it not ; 
for I ask whether during this profound sleep the soul has any 
sense of happiness or misery ; and if the soul should continue 
in that state to eternity (with all that sense about it whereof 
it hath no consciousness nor memory), whether there could be 
any such distinct state of heaven or hell, which we suppose to 
belong to souls after this life, and for which only we are con- 
cerned for and inquisitive after its immortality ; and to this I 
leave every man to answer to his own self, viz. if he should 
continue to eternity in the same sound sleep he has sometimes 
been in, whether he would be ever a jot more happy or mis- 
erable during that eternity than the bedstead he lay on. 
Since, then, experience of what we find daily in sleep, and 
very frequently in swooning and apoplexy, &c., put it past 
doubt that the soul may subsist in a state of insensibility, 
without partaking in the least degree of happiness, misery, or 
any perception whatsoever (and whether death, which the 
Scripture calls sleep, may not put the souls of some men at 
least into such a condition, I leave those who have well con- 
sidered the story of Lazarus to conjecture), shall establish the 
existence of the soul, will not, therefore, prove its being in a 
state of happiness or misery, since it is evident that percep- 
tion is no more necessary to its being than motion is to the 
being of body. Let, therefore, spirit be in its own nature as 
durable as matter, that no power can destroy it but that Om- 
nipotence that at first created it; they may both lie dead and 
inactive, the one without thought, the other without motion, 
a minute, an hour, or to eternity, which wholly depends upon 
the will and good pleasure of the first Author; and he that 
will not live conformable to such a future state, out of the un- 
doubted certainty that God can, and the strong probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that he will put the souls of 
men into a state of life or perception after the dissolution of 
their bodies, will hardly be brought to do it upon the force of 
positions, which are, by their own experience, daily contra- 
dicted, and will, at best, if admitted for true, make the souls 
of beasts immortal as well as theirs.” —ZLord King’s Life of 
Locke, p. 127-180. 7 
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Dugald Stewart, in the First Dissertation prefixed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, asks—‘‘ Where is the sober meta- 
~ physician to be found, who now speaks of the immortality of 
the soul as a logical consequence of its immateriality ; instead 
of considering it as depending on the will of that Being by 
whom it was at first called into existence ? And, on the other 
hand, is it not universally admitted by the best philosophers, 
that whatever hopes the light of nature encourages beyond the 
present scene, rest solely (like all our other anticipations of 
future events) on the general tenor and analogy of the laws by 
which we perceive the universe to be governed? The proper 
use of the argument concerning the immateriality of mind, is not 
to establish any positive conclusion as to its destiny hereafter ; 
but to repel the reasonings alleged by materiulists, as proofs 
that its annihilation must be the obvious and necessary effect 
of the dissolution of the body.”——Encyc. Brit., 7th edit., i. 58. 


Robert Hall, in a letter to his congregation at Bristol, 
written in 1790, says, with reference to Materialism—‘* My 
opinion, however, upon this head is, that the nature of man is 
simple and uniform ; that the thinking powers and faculties 
are the result of a certain organization of matter ; and that 
after death he ceases to be conscious until the resurrection.” 
—ZId. xi. 115; art. Hart. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Case of John Williams, executed at Shrewsbury, on Satur- 
day, April 2. 1842, for the wilful Murder of Emma Erans, 
at Chirk, near Oswestry, Salop. By Mr W. R. Lowe, of 
Wolverhampton. 


On a recent occasion, when at Ironbridge, Shropshire, a 
modeller from the Coalport China Works in that neighbour- 
hood, informed me that he had attended the execution of the 
above named culprit, and, by the permission of the Sheriff, had 
taken a cast of the head after death, for the perfect accuracy 
of which he could confidently vouch. I obtained the cast, and 
perhaps the following observations respecting it may not be 
deemed unsuitable to the pages of the Phrenological Journal ; 
for, although a sufficient number of murderers’ developments 
has been already published, to convince every one not wilfully 
blind, that their heads differ materially in shape from those of 
virtuous and superior persons,—yet the phrenologist cannot 
be provided with too ample an array of well authenticated 
facts, nor can he bestow too much attention on all strongly 
marked cases, where there is an opportunity of comparing the 
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indications of cerebral organization with actual manifesta- 
tions. 

In taking a first glance at the cast of Williams, the phreno- 
logist cannot fail to observe that it is one of that shape so com- 
mon among atrocious criminals, as to have received the ap- 
pellation of “ the criminal type of head.” The head was in 
itself very large (the circumference of the cast over Indivi- 
duality, Acquisitiveness, and Philoprogenitiveness, being 24} 
inches), consequently great power must have been associated 
with it ; but, of course, the nature of this power,—whether it 
related to the animal, moral, or intellectual features of the 
character,—would depend upon the relative development of the 
three regions of the brain in which these organs are situated. 
And, in noticing these regions of the head, the phrenologist 
finds that that occupied by the intellectual, particularly the 
reflective organs, is very feebly developed, and the coronal or 
moral region miserably raised, while that of the animal pro- 
pensities is absolutely enormous. In the writer’s private col- 
lection of casts, there are about a dozen of murderers, but 
none of them shew so excessive an animal development as that 
of Williams. The cast of Hare very closely resembles it, not 
only in general configuration, but in the calliper measurements 
of many of the organs ; that of Williams is, however, the worse 
of the two, the animal region being in greater preponderance 
than even in the cast of Hare. From this general outline the 
phrenologist would at once infer that the tastes and character 
of the individual were of the lowest and most depraved de- 
scription,—that he was the slave of his animal passions, and 
alike insensible to the pleasures of intelligence and morality. 
The largest organs exhibited by the cast are Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness (the last 
three of which are absolutely enormous), with Self-Esteem and 
Firmness also large ; it would follow then, from this develop- 
ment, coupled with a deficient moral region, that his natural 
disposition would be quarrelsome, cruel, cunning, and prone 
to theft. Conscientiousness being small, there would not be 
that nice sense of right and wrong, which would be requisite 
to keep his immense Acquisitiveness within proper limits ; Be- 
nevolence being poorly developed, there would not be that 
repugnance to an act of violence, which alone could control 
so enormous a Destructiveness ; and Firmness and Secretive- 
ness being also large, with Cautiousness by no means wanting, 
there would be cautious cunning enough to plot a scheme 
which would pander to the cravings of Acquisitiveness, with 
Firmness enough to carry it out, and too little Benevolence to 
cause the heart to fail though bloodshed might be required. 
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There is no deficiency of Veneration, but Hope is small, and 
(as in most depraved criminals) Ideality and Wonder are both 
wanting ; a large development of these organs giving a refine- 
ment and polish to the character, such as is inconsistent with 
systematic familiarity with infamy and vice. Among the in- 
tellectual organs none can be called large, except Individuality 
and Locality (and perhaps Order); the rest are all moderate 
or small, and the reflective organs exceedingly deficient ; from 
this, therefore, the phrenologist would say that the head was 
that of a weak or uncultivated man. Let us now apply these 
inferences to his real character as unfolded by the circum- 
stances of the crime for which his life was forfeited, and by 
the confession of the wretched criminal himself. 

It appears that Williams was a very ignorant man, follow- 
ing the business of a horse-breaker, and that his companions 
were uniformly of the lowest and most depraved character ; 
that he was habitually drunken, and habitually violent, espe- 
cially when under the influence of drink; that the crime for 
which he suffered death was the last of a series of offences ; 
and that, though only 22 years old, he had been at least 
twice previously in gaol ; thus shewing that the phrenological 
indications respecting his excessive animal endowment and 
the deficiency of the moral and intellectual regions are per- 
fectly correct. | 

The murder for which he suffered, was cold-blooded, unpro- 
voked, and premeditated ; a desire (incited, in the first instance, 
by a companion as bad or worse than himself, but too readily 
acquiesced in by Williams) to possess the purse of a poor old 
woman keeping a village shop, being the only motive ; they, 
at the same time, having fully determined not to stop short of 
murder, should that be deemed requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of their plan. On this subject, however, let the culprit 
speak for himself. In the confession made on the day prior to 
his execution, he says,—‘* Slawson (his companion) had been 
at Bronygarth one day, after he heard this old woman lived 
by herself, on purpose to see what he could spy. He said—‘ I 
saw the old woman’s purse.’ I made the agreement with him 
to go there. Slawson said, ‘ I thought to have taken another 
lad with me if I had not seen you.’ I was asking him whether 
he thought one could get into the house, because Slawson said 
the other lad had some false keys. We had agreed to take away 
her life, while we were together in the stable hay-loft at the Lodge. 
I had, before this agreement was made, expressed a hope, that 
after waiting so long we should not be deceived, and enquired 
whether he (Slawson) was sure the old woman had no one in 
the house with her. Slawson, in reply, observed that she was 
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quite alone, and that if I would be of the same mind with him, 
we should be certain of it (meaning her money). I did not 
wish to go towards the house until about the middle of the 
night, but Slawson said we had better go about dusk; as the 
place was not much frequented, the door would then be open 
or unlocked, and we should be sure of getting into the house. 
I was to lay hold of her while he (Slawson) was to go to the 
counter where he had seen her purse, and if he could not find 
it, he was to come and search her pockets while I held her, 
and if not found there we were to settle (that is, murder) the 
old bitch, as he expressed it. The door was shut, but not 
bolted. I knocked at the door, and she came and opened it. 
I said, ‘Have you got tobacco?’ She said, ‘Yes.’ I said, 
Please to give me an ounce or half-an-ounce, I forget which. 
She then turned towards the kitchen. I went in after her; 
Slawson was close at my back. ,I put my hands upon her 
mouth ; she began to shout as well as she could. Slawson be- 
gan to rummage for her pocket. He could not find it. We 
threw her down between us. Slawson gave her the first kick 
on the head. I knocked her once or twice on the head after- 
wards, and cut her throat as she lay on her side, with her face 
from me. Slawson did not see me cut her throat. He, at the 
time I did this, went towards the door, thinking he heard 
some one coming. We both made the bargain to murder her, if 
we could not rob her without. Slawson, though he may not have 
seen me using the knife, knew very well what I was doing, as 
he was not three yards from me at the time. After this I 
said, ‘Come here, for I have settled (that is, murdered) her.’ 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ we will have a fair rummage.” 

This statement of the coolly-made arrangements, and brutal 
execution of their plan, is horrible indeed ; but it agrees per- 
fectly with Williams’ immense development of Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Firmness. Another 
incident, taken also from his own confession, will shew still 
further to what an extent of crime he was impelled by the 
eravings of his Acquisitiveness, which his small development 
of Conscientiousness, coupled with the want of a religious edu- 
cation, was totally unable to control. ‘ The Saturday night 
after the honey-fair at Wrexham” (he goes on to say), “ two 
or three years ago, I and two or three companions were out 
together, and about the middle of the night we found Thomas 
Jones, an old man, lying on the steps of Highgate public-house, 
fast asleep ; I went up to him, and picked his pocket of a purse 
containing thirty-six sovereigns and a-half, and made off as 
fast as we could. I did not take either his hat, or the silver 
he lost. We divided the money among us in equal shares. 
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As to the case I was in Ruthin gaol for, as to robbing Henry 


Jones, I have no recollection about the particulars, I was so 
drunk. I remember having a row with some one.” 

According to Phrenology, Amativeness is also very large, 
and to the abuse of this propensity he attributes, in a great 
measure, the sad end to which he came. He says,—‘ I attri- 
bute my sad end to beginning with Sabbath-breaking, and 
playing at pitch-and-toss on Sundays, and frequenting public- 
houses, which caused me to lose my work ; and then I got bad 
eompanions, particularly bad women, and did anything I could 
to get money, to go to the public-house.” 

Among the moral organs, it has been seen that Hope, 
Wonder, and Ideality are, besides Conscientiousness, all small ; 
respecting the last mentioned organ, nothing more need be 
said to shew the accordance between the development and 
the real character; and the truth of the phrenological indica- 
tions relative to Ideality and Wonder, will be equally appa- 
rent from the general tenor of his life and pursuits. We know 
nothing respecting his Hope until after his trial and sentence ; 
then, however, unlike M‘Innes and some other criminals, who 
have almost to the last moment indulged in expectations of a 
reprieve, Williams (notwithstanding the fact that his com- 
panion in crime, and the original instigator to the deed, had 
met with a more lenient sentence, in consequence of the ano- 
malies of our criminal law) appears immediately to have pre- 
pared himself for the worst, and become resigned to his fate, 
never expressing even a hope that he might. escape that 
penalty which the law has attached to his offence. Veneration, 
however, is decidedly full, being better developed than any 
other organ in the moral region, except Firmness, which has 
been already noticed. But though Veneration is by no means 
deficient, yet, from the want of a religious education, and the 
immense preponderance of the animal region, it could not be 
expected to produce a great effect upon the character, parti- 
cularly when under the influence of such unfavourable circum- 
stances as those with which Williams was surrounded, from 
the very nature of his occupation and the depraved companions 
with whom he generally associated. His Veneration was, 
however, shewn by the strict observance of his religious duties, 
as well as his general demeanour since his trial and sentence, 
and is strikingly apparent in the last words which the wretched 
culprit uttered. They were as follows :—“ When I was 
brought into this gaol, I knew not how to pray, nor did I 
understand anything about a Saviour ; neither had I been in 
any place of worship for years before, except in the chapel at 
Ruthin gaol, where I also read the Bible; but while I was in 
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chapel and reading the Bible, my thoughts were occupied 
about some roguishness or wickedness, so that I derived no 
benefit from either. But soon after I was brought here, I 
neard a sermon about the prodigal son, and what was then 
said made a deep impression upon my mind, so that my heart 
melted within me, and I burst into tears. I thought the obser- 
vations then made were so applicable to myself, that I trusted 
the door of mercy was opened, and that I might obtain an 
entrance thereto, through the merits of Jesus Christ. As soon 
as the service was over I knelt down to pray, and felt myself 
much relieved in my mind afterwards. From that time I gave 
up my thoughts to reading my Bible with care and attention, 
constantly meditating upon some part or other of it, as I was 
directed by the chaplain.” 

The foregoing constitute the principal features in Williams’ 
cerebral organization and real character ; the intellectual 
region generally being so poorly developed, as to present no 
striking peculiarities worthy of notice. The*following are the 
calliper measurements of the head. 


Inches, 
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.. Combativeness to Combativeness, ‘ . 6 
... Destructiveness to Destructiveness, i . 68 
.». secretiveness to Secretiveness, . ” 68 
... Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, : . 64 
.... Cautiousness to Cautiousness, i Š . 6 
. Ideality to Ideality, i ` R . 4$ 


The relative sizes of the organs may be stated as follows: . 


Predominant. Amativeness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Individuality, Locality. 

Above medium. Philoprogenitiveness, Constructiveness, 
Veneration, Cautiousness, Size, Order. 

Medium. Concentrativeness and Inhabitiveness, Adhesive- 
ness, Form, Weight, Colouring, Number. 

Below medium. Benevolence, Comparison. 

Smail. Love of Approbation, Conscientiousness, Hope, 
ee Ideality, Imitation, Eventuality, Time, Tune, Causa- 
ity. 

With a view of instituting a phrenological experiment, when 
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the preceding remarks were written, I deposited them in the 
hands of another gentleman (a physician in this place), and 
then forwarded the cast to Mr Donovan of London, with a note, 
merely stating that the cast was that of an individual with 
whose real character I was perfectly acquainted, and request- 
ing his opinion as to the indications there exhibited. That 
gentleman, with his accustomed courtesy, at once acceded to 
my request; and, in the course of a day or two, I was favoured 
with a note, acknowledging the receipt of the cast in the 
following terms :— 
“ London, June 3. 1842. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have this morning received the cast, and as 
soon as I shall have recovered from the shock which I have 
actually received from the inspection of it, I will write a paper 
thereon. Such poor things as Greenacre or Good fade into 
insignificance, in comparison with this great chieftain of the 
rufian race.” 

Mr Donovan then goes on with the greatest candour to 
admit, that the rope-mark (which I had done all in my power 
to conceal) was unfortunately apparent.—He says, “I regret 
that the mark of the rope is obvious; had it not been, I should 
have gone to the work with more gusto ; now, I have only to 
shew what is said by the organization, and sealed by strangu- 
lation.” . 

Without any further information on the subject from myself, 
the following post brought another communication from Mr 
Donovan, containing the following concise and admirable 
summary of the character indicated by the cast. 

‘“ The head before me exhibits such an appalling tendency 
to every description of criminality, that one may almost debit 
the unfortunate person upon whom it was inflicted, with the 
‘seven deadly sins’ at once. These (according to the Church 
of Rome) are, Pride, Covetousness, Lust, Anger, Gluttony, En- 
vy, and Sloth ; a nice inheritance truly ; and upon what or upon 
whom should our pity descend, if not upon him, who, from 
the operation of natural laws, which had begun to operate 
towards the production of such a result perhaps a century 
before he was born, came into this breathing world with such 
an organization? Here we have the murderer, the burglar, 
the ravisher, the drunkard ; ‘ Nascitur, non fit.’ 

«This person was of a lymphatic temperament; there was 
no activity but such as was produced by the necessityof acquir- 
ing the means of procuring sensual pleasures ; but under this 
stimulus it was not to labour he had recourse. It was neces- 
sary Zo get, but that which was done for this purpose was done 
quickly, and under excitement.—Poaching per force, not sneak- 
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ing, snaring poaching, but open. ‘ vi et armis’ work, or house- 
breaking, would be the most likely means, if living in an agri- 
cultural.community. In a city, employed at hard labour, such 
-a man might go on tolerably well for a time, but the monster 
would ultimately break out, and then— 


‘Hope withering fled, and Mercy sighed—farewell!’ 


“ I can see no indication of any thing bordering on a virtue, 
beyond that occasional good-fellowship, which so often accom- 
panies reckless profligacy.* I cannot even suppose that, 
during the pauses between deeds of violence, such a person 
could keep his hands from picking and stealing ; we have, there- 
fore, the wholesale and retail robber. Some social attachments 
might have shewn the ‘one virtue midst a thousand crimes,’ 
but there was no security even for friend or wife (a child only 
would, perhaps, be safe) when the monster was roused. 

`“ As regards the intellect, a good deal of shrewdness and 
cunning must have existed, when the passions were in abey- 
ance; and, in any occupation, quickness and readiness would 
be shewn, when an object was in view to stimulate to activity. 
Of such a person common people say, ‘ If he would only exert 
himself, he could do this or that, &c.t This being was intel- 
lectually educable, though morally, nothing short of a series 
of miracles could keep him in the right path. There is a ful- 
ness in the region of Number, very close to where the organ is 
said to be; close enough, I think, to warrant the belief of the 
existence of this faculty in a high degree.{ Such a person 
might be brought to some sense of the enormity of his crimes 
in a religious view, and ‘in extremis’ would exhibit a shew of 
repentance ; but his regret would really be for his detection, 
not his crimes. He would, however, die boldly, if not reck- 
lessly ;§ but that boldness would be the hardihood of the mon- 


* We have an instance of this good-fellowship, in his division of the thirty- 
six sovereigns and a half among his companions equally, when he alone had 
stolen them from the pocket of the sleeping man.— W.R.L. 


t There is an apparent difference here, between Mr Donovan’s remarks 
and my own, as to the poorness of the intellectual ge tes generally; this 
difference is, however, only in appearance, as the “ readiness” of which Mr 
Donovan speaks, would naturally result from large Individuality and full 
Constructiveness, while the intellect generally was very deficient. — W.R.L. 


t I had noticed this fulness, which has a peculiar appearance, and which 
seemed to me to belong to the adjoining organ of Order, rather than of Num- 
ber. Hence my remark in a former portion of this paper, that Williams 
had “ large Individuality and Locality, and perhaps Order.” We have no in- 
formation as to the actual manifestations either of Order or Number.— 
W. B.L. 


Williams died “boldly,” but not “ recklessly.” As a proof of the com- 
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ster, rather than the undaunted courage of the ‘ noble savage, 
man.’ as 

“ Gluttony and drunkenness having been predominant fea- 
tures, I cannot, with every disposition to modify my opinion on 
some point or another, see any ground for believing the charac- 
ter to have had any redeeming features. There is so stronga 
tendency to every vice, and such impulsive force and self-re- 
liance, that Nature seems to have done her very best, to pro- 
duce a sample of mankind of the very worst. 

“ C. Donovan.” 


On the general correspondence between Mr Donovan’s sketch 
of character, made from phrenological development alone, and 
my own, made from phrenological indications with a knowledge 
of the real character in addition, it will be quite unnecessary 
for me to comment; for though the captious opponent of 
Phrenology may magnify the fact (which Mr Donovan so 
honourably acknowledges) of the rope-mark being apparent, 
yet the rope-mark could convey no intelligence as to the 
general character of the individual. It would perhaps natur- 
ally lead to the conclusion, that the cast was that of a murderer, 
(murder being the chief, if not only crime, for which the punish- 
ment of death is now inflicted), yet this would by no means imply 
that the criminal must needs be the glutton and adulterer, 
“ the wholesale and retail’robber ” as well as the murderer, 
nor could it throw any light upon the subject of the criminal 
being eventually brought to a sense of the enormity of his 
crimes in a religious point of view. 

Before quitting the subject, I would, however, direct atten- 
tion to another short extract from the wretched criminal’s 
Confession, to which our Legislature and judicial authorities 
would do well to lend a listening ear. It is this :—‘‘ I was made 
worse by being two months in Ruthin gaol as a vagabond ; 
all the misdemeanants were together in one court, and we 
learned a great deal of wickedness there. I wish the truth 
to be known that others may take warning.” Would that those 
who have the power, would take this “ warning,” and remedy 
this crying evil! 

WOLVERHAMPTON, June 18, 1842. 


posure with which he awaited his end, the Shrewsbury News says—“ On no 
night since his imprisonment,—certainly on no night since his condemna- 
tion,—did he sleep so soundly as on his last night; and so little were his 
spirits ruffled by the imminent approach of his untimely and ghastly doom, 
that on the morning of his execution he ate with unusual keenness of appetite, 
a most substantial breakfast, and asked Gough, the turnkey, who was with 
him, if he ever saw a man enjoy his last meal so heartily.” At the period 
of execution also, while the horrid preliminaries were taking place, and even 
-on the ees he evinced the greatest self-possession and presence of mind. 
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Il.— Case of Hallucination and Epilepsy; with Remarks on the 
_ Study of Insanity, and Improvement of Mental Science, by 
Medical Men. By Joun Cienpinnine, M.D., F.R.S., Senior 
‘Physician to St Marlyebone Infirmary. (From Report of 
one of Dr Clendinning’s Clinical Lectures on Medicine 
a Practice, published in the Lancet, 12th March 


There was a case amongst the discharges of the last week, 
which had been about three weeks under treatment for men- 
tal hallucination, connected with fits, which I must notice. 
This woman was fifty-seven years of age, and had for nine 
years been subject to occasional fits of an epileptic character. 
The night before her admission she had one, and, after her re- 
covery from the fit, her mind was affected ; she said that she 
had been bewitched by somebody in the workhouse ; on every 
other subject her mind appeared to me quite clear, but on this 
subject she never hesitated ; she seemed quite satisfied of the 
reality of her fancy. I listened to her story gravely, not at- 
tempting to dispute with her about it, as I knew I might add 
to her excitement materially by doing so, and that I should 
certainly not succeed in undeceiving her. On examining her 
person, I found the head hot, the carotids full, and resisting 
compression strongly ; her manner and expression indicated 
excitement ; she complained of headache. She was put on 
broth diet, and was cupped on the nape to eight ounces, and 
had a senna draught immediately. Cold was then applied to 
the head, and light antimonials were ordered. In a day or 
two the head was much relieved, and she told me that she 
had no trouble from the witch after the second day of treat- 
“ment. On the fifth day, however, I cupped her again to eight 
ounces ; and on the ninth day, all trace of determination to 
the head was gone, and weakness only remained: her hallu- 
cination had disappeared some days earlier. 

This witchcraft is a common fancy of this class of wrong- 
heads, or a common form of what is now called monomania. 
We have another example of the illusion up stairs at this mo- 
ment: it is a case you have all seen in Alderton’s ward, of a 
woman of seventy-eight, admitted January 24th, with head- 
symptoms, like those of the case just detailed. This old lady 
assures me, that for a long time the spirit of some person that 
is dead has lain on her, and caused her sharp pain in every 
part of her body, so that she suffers torture from it. The 
oddest feature in her case is perhaps this, that, though a Pro- 
testant, she says none but a Roman Catholic clergyman can 
release her from the spirit. We meet strange things in the 
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practice of physic ; facts stranger than fiction : but few things 
in physic are stranger than the phantoms of the crazed mind. 
There was formerly (now many years ago) an official register 
kept by the house-surgeon of this infirmary, of the illusions 
and airy visions of the inmates of our vesanial wards, and it 
. contained some curious matter. Witchcraft frequently re- 
curred in it, but, of course, amongst various other dreams. 
In the very same ward in which the former woman was lo- 
cated, I met the following examples, amongst others, within 
a few years, while it was a male ward. One day, on entering 
the men’s vesanial, I saw a patient sitting up in his bed, co- 
vered over with the bed-clothes; he was moaning sadly. I 
asked what was the matter, and he whined out, that he had 
wrapped himself up because of the cold, for the angels, he 
said, were pouring water on him down from the ceiling ; and, 
he added, he thought it very unkind of them, as he would not 
serve them in such a manner. * * * Ido not mention 
these things for the idle purpose of raising a titter. My ob- 
ject is very different, namely, to excite curiosity in you re- 
specting the inmates of our vesanial wards. I can assure you, 
that amongst the ten or twelve, or more, persons commonly, 
for a longer or shorter period, under treatment in that part of 
the infirmary, you will often meet with facts of high interest. 
I now draw your attention to them in this pointed way, be- 
cause they are, so far as I have seen, less attended to by our 
pupils than other wards, and less, I think, than they deserve. 
Those wards will show you that, as in the two cases just al- 
luded to, so in most cases, if not all, madness, in whatever 
form and degree, involves some cerebral disturbance more or 
less amenable to medicine and professional care. You will 
see in them the effects: of bleeding, antimony, mercury, sti- 
muli, opium, cold applications, &c., administered on the same 
general principles as in other diseases, though with important 
differences as to degree of activity, mode of combination, and 
other details. Itis very much during the acuter states, when 
medicine has most direct power, that our insane patients are 
admitted, being passed to various asylums when confirmed or 
chronic. If you are ever called before a court of inquiry re- 
specting lunacy, &c., you will feel the advantage of having 
familiarized yourselves with the signs and effects, physical and 
moral, of mental derangement. Let me add one more reason 
or inducement to watch the patients in these wards. It is 
this :—lIn all ages medical men have been large contributors 
to the progress of science ; every department of human thought 
and research is indebted more or less to medical learning and 
talent; and none more than mental science, for which, per- 
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haps, more has been done by medical men than by any other 
class of men whatsoever. Not to go too far a-field, I may re- 
fer to our great reformer Locke ‘as a physician. His system 
has gone to pieces now some time since, and out of the frag- 
ments have been constructed, as a French philosopher (Baron 
Degerando) has clearly shewn, some seven or eight different 
and jarring systems or sub-systems. But the business of re- 
form in mental science has been resumed on other and sounder 
principles, and by a physician, I mean Dr Gall; and Phreno- 
logy, or the science of mind, when it shall have been disen- 
cumbered of numerous crudities, heaped on it by its founder 
for the most part, will, I make no doubt, generally be regarded 
as the only system before the public that makes: any tolerable 
approach to what the enlightened common sense of mankind 
can recognise as real in science, or useful for practical pur- 
poses. Now, it was the study of insanity very much that gave 
Gall the clue: mad people are unconscious witnesses against, 
and telling illustrations of, the unsoundness of the earlier sys- 
tems. But I have said more than enough on the point, and 
must conclude with this, which, if you will, you may consider 
an apology for alluding to such things as philosophy and men- 
tal science in this place of sickness and suffering, or for a mo- 
ment turning your attention away from practical medicine,— 
and it is this :—Having been for many a long year a physician 
and practitioner before I had been able practically to study 
Insanity, owing to the exclusion of lunatics, &c., from our 
hospitals, and of medical students from our lunatic establish- 
ments, I have personally experienced the want of that fami- 
liarity with mental disease against which I now warn you in 
time to provide yourselves, as to a considerable extent you 
may, in a moderate period, in these wards. 


III. On the Derangement of the Organ of Amativeness in Herod 
the Great. By the Rev. Mr Bartow, Episcopal Minister at 
Flatbush, Long Island. (From the American Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, March 1842). ' 


Having occasion some time ‘ago to recur to the account 
given in Josephus, of Herod the Great, I was much struck 
with his description of the illness of that prince, occasioned 
by the death of Mariamne, as an instance of the reversed 
action of the organ of Amativeness. 

That Jewish Bluebeard, like his royal English antitype, 
Henry VIII., was remarkable for the strength of the sexual 
passion, and the furious jealousy and revenge to which it oc- 
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casionally gave rise. The beautiful and chaste, but indis- 
creet Mariamne, was the object of his most devoted love. The 
selfishness of that passion was twice evinced, by his giving 
private orders for her execution, in the event of his own death, 
lest she should fall into the hands of Anthony. These orders 
were betrayed to her, and, together with the death of her 
brother by Herod’s orders, had the effect of alienating her 
affections from him. This circumstance enabled his mother 
and sister to effect her ruin. In a sudden paroxysm of jealousy, 
which they had excited, he caused her to be tried, condemned, 
and executed. On the subsequent discovery of her innocence, 
he was seized with the deepest remorse, which was followed 
by a severe illness. The account of it given by Josephus is as 
follows :— 

“ But when she was once dead, the King’s affections for 
her were kindled in a more outrageous manner than before, 
whose old passion for her we have already described ; for his 
love to her was not of a calm nature, nor such as we usually 
meet with among other hushands ; for at its commencement 
it was of an enthusiastic kind, nor was it by their long coha- 
bitation and free conversation together, brought under his 
power to manage; but at this time, his love to Mariamne 
seemed to seize him in such a peculiar manner, as looked like 
divine vengeance upon him for the taking away of her life ; 
for he would frequently call for her, and frequently lament for 
her, in a most indecent manner. * * * He was so far 
conquered by his passion, that he would order his servants to 
call for Mariamne, as if she were still alive, and could still hear 
them. * * * At length he forced himself to go into 
desert places, and there, under the pretence of going a hunt- 
ing, bitterly afflicted himself; yet he had not borne his grief 
there many days, before he fell into a most dangerous dis- 
temper himself. He had an inflammation upon him, AND A 
PAIN IN THE HINDER PART OF HIS HEAD, JOINED WITH MADNESS ; 
and for the remedies that were used, they did him no good at 
all, but proved contrary to his case, and so at length brought 
him to despair.” — Josephus, Ant. b. xv. c. vii. 7. 

‘“‘This was a clear case of the deranged action of the organ 
of sexual love. Deprived of its object, it put on a morbid 
action, and drove the frantic monarch through the apartments 
of his palace, calling for the murdered Mariamne. The un- 
conscious sleeper answers not; and the wretched tyrant flees 
from the halls and chambers which remorse and hopeless love 
had made a dreary solitude, and seeks a refuge from self-re- 
proach in the desert. The aggrieved organ at length be- 
comes acutely inflamed, producing “ pains in the HINDER part 
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of the head, with madness.” The inflammation extended at 
length to the neighbouring organs of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and made him, as Josephus goes on to inform us, 
“ readier than ever upon all occasions to inflict punishment upon 
those that fell under his hand. He also slew the most intimate 
of his friends.’ They might well suppose him to be smitten 
by the curse of God, or possessed of the devil. The phrenolo- 
gist, however, will find no difficulty in giving a more rational 
account of the king’s distemper. 


IV. Case of Deficiency of the Organ of Concentrativeness. 
By Mr E. J. Hytcue. 


I have recently met with a case which illustrates Mr Combe’s 
views respecting Concentrativeness, and which as strikingly 
refutes the opinion of those phrenologists who consider that 
Firmness is competent to produce mental concentration to any 
pursuit which is allied to the specific intellectual development. 
On examining the head of a friend of good intellectual de- 
velopment, and possessing the bilio-sanguine temperament, I 
found the organ of Firmness very large, and that of Concen- 
trativeness very deficient. His mental characteristics may be 
described in a few words :—He is obstinate in the expression 
of his opinions, whilst, at the same time, he complains of his 
inability to concentrate his powers on any pursuit which re- 
quires continuity of thought. Having an intellectual deve- 
lopment far above the average, he has attempted most sciences 
and arts; and though for every branch he has displayed much 
natural capacity, yet he has been unable to study any one suf- 
ficiently to obtain that mastery which the ability displayed at 
the outset might have led us to anticipate ;—in his own words, 
he “ begins well, but tires soon.” Although he possesses a 
large organ of Eventuality, I have heard him complain, that 
even when reading a novel, he is unable to combine chapter with 
chapter, when the events have not been consecutively reported, 
or the details have been in the least degree fragmentary ; for 
he has lost his interest in the first chapter before he has arrived 
at the third. He was unable to reconcile this deficiency of 
mental steadiness with his large organ of Firmness, and his 
almost bilious temperament; but his doubts were removed 
when I stated, that obstinate adherence to opinion in most 
cases results from Self-Esteem in combination with Firmness, 
and that Concentrativeness imparts the tendency to continuous 
study or fixity of attention. 
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V. Case of Local Tubercular Deposit on the Surface of the Brain. 
By Rosert Dunn, Esq. (Report of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 14th June 1842, 
published in the Lancet of 25th June, p. 460.) 


' The patient was a little boy, two years old, a fine intelli- 
gent child, who had been healthy from the time of his birth. 
He had suffered little during dentition: at eleven months he 
had twelve teeth, and could then walk alone. On the 7th of 
October he was first seized, and he died in about six weeks, 
on the 15th of November. He had awoke in the morning as 
usual, and was suddenly seized with a jerking or convulsive 
twitching of the left hand, byt which did not extend beyond 
the wrist. Excepting this continued convulsive jerking of 
the hand, the child seemed to be quite well. There were 
no indications of general derangement. About a fortnight 
before, the child had fallen down stairs, and from that time © 
had been irritable and fretful. In about twenty minutes the 
jerking subsided ; it returned the next morning for half an 
hour, and then extended to the elbow. The following morn- 
ing there was a slight attack, and the next day passed with- 
out any jerking, but there was partial paralysis of the hand 
and arm, pyrexia, and general constitutional disturbance. 
He complained of pain in the head, and frequently applied 
the hand to the right temple. He had been freely purged 
at first. Leeches were now applied; counter-irritants; cold 
lotions and ice to the head; saline medicine; and calo- 
mel and James’s powder every four hours. This course was 
pursued throughout the disease, and the mercurial ointment 
was also applied to the armpits night and morning, but saliva- 
tion was not induced. During the next four or five days he 
had frequent attacks of the convulsions, not confined to the 
hand and arm, but involving the whole of the left side and 
lower extremity in convulsive agitation, with twitchings of the 
eye and angle of the mouth, the attack lasting for hours. 

e cried, and even screamed violently towards the termina- 
tion of the fits, but was sensible throughout, and could at 
times be soothed by his parents. The attacks were followed 
by profound sleep for several hours, and the side was left par- 
tially paralyzed. For about a week he had no return of the 
fits, except occasional jerkings of the hand and foot: the 
paralysis was not persistent. He was dull and heavy, sleep- 
ing many hours, yet sensible when awoke, and eager for 
food. He had a quick but weak and irritable pulse ; dry, 
hot skin, and great thirst. He was then seized with a kind 
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of cramp or spasm in different parts of the affected side, 
arm, and-leg. The pain was most distressing, and seemed 
as in ordinary attacks of cramp, which it closely resembled, 
to be in some degree relieved by active friction. After suffer- 
ing in this way for three or four days, he was left with de- 
cided symptoms of effusion. The convulsions returned, at- 
tacking the right side in asimilar manner in which the left 
had at first been affected. Both sides and the whole body, 
indeed, were eventually affected with convulsive agitation, and 
the head at the same time drawn backwards. On the subsi- 
dence of one of these attacks he gradually sunk. 


Note of the Post-mortem Appearances, by Dr Todd, of King’s . 


College.—The scalp was pale and bloodless, like the rest of the 
body, which was much emaciated ; the dura mater healthy. 
The vessels on the superficies of the brain were turgid with 
dark blood, but there was no subarachnoid effusion. The 
arachnoid cavity was natural. On the surface of the right 
hemisphere of the brain, under both the arachnoid and pia 
mater, there was a deposit of tubercular matter, disposed in 
patches of irregular shape and size, but the whole occupying 
a surface of about two inches square. The deposit was most 
abundant on the surface of the convolutions, but it nevertheless 
descended into the sulci between them ; a circumstance which 
proved its connection with the deep surface of the pia mater. 
The cortical substance of the brain in contact with the tuber- 
cular matter was reddened and greatly softened, and, on mi- 
croscopic examination, evinced a nearly total destruction of 
the tubules in it, a great enlargement of the proper globules of 
the grey matter, and of the pigment granules which adhere 
to them. The softening extended a slight way into the sub- 
jacent white matter. On the edge of the left hemisphere, 
corresponding to the diseased patch on the right, a slight tu- 
bercular deposit had taken place in a similar manner, pro- 
ducing a red softening of the grey matter in contact, but not 
occupying more than a half inch square in surface. The ven- 
tricles contained more water than natural, about double, and 
did not collapse when laid open. The cerebral substance 
throughout, excepting at the diseased parts, was firmer than 
usual at the patient’s age. 


Mr Dunn was of opinion that the fall which he had, had 
operated as an exciting cause in setting up diseased action 
about the tubercular deposit, and that the local affection, the 
simple twitching of the hand and jerking of the arm, was the 
consequence of the local membranous irritation thus induced. 


Irritation of the membranes and cineritious substance of the © 


s@ 
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brain he believed to be attended with convulsions, without de- 
cided or persistent paralysis, and that it requires the medul- 
lary matter to be involved to render the paralysis permanent. 
Admitting that red softening of the brain is the result of chro- 
nic inflammation of its substance, persistent paralysis in the 
present case was not to be expected, until the inflammatory 
action had involved the medullary substance. In briefly ad- 
verting to the phrenological bearing of the case, Mr Dunn 
considered Phrenology not in the light of a system of psycho- 
logy, but of an attempt to elucidate the physiology of the 
brain, and that it was a duty incumbent upon the medical in- 
quirer to avail himself of every opportunity of bringing its 
pretensions to the test of experience; and that it was to post- 
mortem examinations of the brain, and to pathological inves- 
tigation, more than to any other source, that we are to look 
for evidence in support or refutation of its dogmata. In the 
present instance the parents of the child, who know nothing 
of Phrenology, had been forcibly struck with a change in the 
disposition of the child, which they had observed for some 
months previous to the child’s illness to have been gradually 
taking place. From being a happy, placid, docile boy, he had 
become more and more petulant, self-willed, and obstinate. 
On the post-mortem inspection of the brain, the tubercular 
deposit was found to be situated on that part of each of the 
hemispheres where Gall and Spurzheim have located the or- 
gan of firmness. Among the first of the morbid effects aris- 
ing from the tubercular deposit, would be an irritating excite- 
ment in the grey substance, which would lead to an abnormal 
development of its functional power. Now, obstinacy is an 
abuse of firmness, and if we associate the change of disposi- 
tion which had taken place in the child with the structural 
disturbance induced by the tubercular deposit, the case might 
be fairly adduced in support of the hypothesis of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, and of the locality which they have assigned as the site 
of the organ of firmness. : 

In the desultory discussion which followed the reading of 
Mr Dunn’s paper, Dr Seymour called the attention of the 
Society to the various poiuts of interest which it touched upom 
He did not agree with the author regarding the necessity of 
the involvement of the medullary substance of the brain for 
the production of persistent paralysis. 

Dr Anderson agreed in the main with Mr Dunn. He 
believed that irritation of the membranes of the brain in- 
duced convulsions, and that it required lesion—sudden and 
violent, perhaps,—of the medullary substance to produce per- 
sistent paralysis. 
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Dr Mayo alluded to the use of mercury in cases similar 
to that related by Mr Dunn, which he considered one of tu- 
bercular deposit brought into an active state by the fall. The 
use of calomel has been highly lauded by some, and condemned 
by others ; he thought we should be guided in the use of this 
medicine, by taking into consideration the strength of the 
child, the condition of the glandular system, and the state 
of the secretions. Where these contra-indicated the use of 
mercury, the plan of support should be adopted. 

Dr Addison entered at some length into a description of 
the various forms of tuberculous disease of the brain. He 
took occasion, in the course of his remarks, to make an ac- 
knowledgment of the correctness of Dr Hall’s theory, that 
epilepsy resulted from spinal irritation, and which, two years 
before, he had disputed in that Society ; he was now convinced 
that Dr Hall was right. His (Dr A.) attention had of late 
been much directed to the condition of the spine in cases of 
epilepsy ; and he had found even in those cases in which it 
had originated in the brain, that the irritation had been con- 
veyed down the spinal marrow. 

Mr Dunn said that the first symptoms, as the twitching 
of the hand and jerking of the arm, in his case, he considered 
to be associated with the true spinal system of Dr M. Hall, 
and dependent upon irritation set up in the membranes of the 
brain in consequence of the fall. Dr M. Hall had shewn by 
experiment that irritation of the membrane of the brain, as 
well as of the spinal cord, did produce convulsions. 


III: NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. A Review of Berkeleys Theory of Vision, designed to shew 
the Unsoundness of that celebrated Speculation. By Samus. 
Barrer, Author of Essays on the Formation and Publi- 
cation of Opinions, &c. London: Ridgway. 1842. 


This is a clear, logical, elegant argument on a subject purely 
metaphysical. Itis extended to a volume of 239 octavo pages, 
and therefore, we fear, destined to be read through by a very 
select few indeed. To our mind it completely succeeds in its 
object ; and as a model for the metaphysical student, as well 
as a total demolition of a theory which has misled the most 
celebrated metaphysicians for a hundred years, it is well en- 
titled to take its place among standard metaphysical works. 

Although the author assumes the credit of great boldness, 
in questioning a theory which Hartley, Reid, Smith, Condillac, 
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Voltaire, and Stewart, not only did not question, but did not 
dare to examine,—Stewart even denouncing as utter folly 
the very approach to a doubt about it,—we must claim for the 
phrenologists the first assault upon it, and, moreover, the first 
complete refutation of it. | 

In treating of the Senses, these writers have, for many 
years, challenged the theory uf Berkeley, and vindicated the 
sense of Sight from an alleged dependence upon Touch, for 
its perception of form, and of all the three directions of size, 
height, breadth, and depth. the last constituting distance, or as 
_it has been called in the theory, “ outness.” Mr Bailey first 
shews clearly that Bishop Berkeley assumed, without proving, 
his predicate ; and that his metaphysical successors lauded, but 
never examined, his “ beautiful theory.” He then proceeds 
to ask why the sensation of outness, or distance, should not 
belong to the sight as well as to the touch, and most legiti- 
mately fixes the onus probandi on those who assert that it 
should not, or does not. We do perceive distance by the eye ; 
that we got the power through any other medium but the eye 
requires demonstration, and it has received none. 

Besides much cogent metaphysical reasoning, the author 
adduces the unanswerable fact, that many of the inferior ani- 
mals, when they have not been an hour in existence, demon- 
strate by their actions that they perceive outness and distance 
by the eye alone. The human eye, at birth, is too imperfect 
to be a fair test. The cases of restored sight, by the removal 
of cataract, although likewise not fair tests, considering the 
state of the organ immediately after the operation, are, never- 
theless, mainly in the. author’s favour. These also prove 
that form or figure, as well as distance, can be seen. To this 
it is no answer, that at first Mr Wardrop’s adult patient 
ceuld not by her sight tell which was the pencil and which 
the key, and wished to touch them to ascertain. It isenough 
that she saw them to be different, and she would learn by sight 
alone, as she had once done by touch, to distinguish and name 
them. Unless it could be shewn, which it cannot, that with- 
out touching them she could never have perceived their forms, 
her hesitation at first is no confirmation of the theory of 
Berkeley. 

The following, which forms the concluding chapter of this 
able treatise, we extract as a specimen of the author’s philoso- 
phical and elegant style of composition :— | 

“ In the preceding treatise I have endeavoured to give the 
ingenious Theory of Berkeley a close, comprehensive, and, I 
hope, candid examination. With this view, I have directed 
my attention, in the first place, to the phenomena of conscious- 
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ness, on which Berkeley himself has almost exclusively dwelt, 
and have shewn that they not only offer no support to his 
doctrine, but are wholly inconsistent with it. 

s In the next place, I have examined such phenomena as are 
external to the observer. The indications of vision presented 
by the lower animals, by infants, and by blind persons restored to 
sight, have been successively passed in review, and have all 
tended to prove the unsoundness of this celebrated hypothesis. 
Wherever I have sought for evidence the character of the 
testimony has been uniform; metaphysical investigation and 
physiological inquiry have given the same answer, and alike 
served to confirm the universal belief of mankind in the direct 
visual perception of the three dimensions of space. 

“If these conclusions should be corroborated by strict investi- 
gation on the part of various competent inquirers, and appear 
as clear and correct to others as they do to the author ; and 
if the theory of Berkeley should consequently fall ; its general 
reception by philosophers heretofore must be considered as 
one of the most extraordinary circumstances to be found in 
the annals of speculative philosophy. 

“ This general reception of it is undoubtedly a proof of the 
great ingenuity with which it is developed and maintained ; 
' and yet a close examination will scarcely fail to convince any 
one, that the Essay towards a New Theory of Vision is rather 
a clever mustering of plausible arguments, in support of a 
favourite notion, by a mind delighting in the exercise of its 
own subtlety, than a masterly exposition of the subject in 
hand, or a skilful arrangement of a train of ideas in their due 
logical order and dependence. It has little method, and 
abounds in repetition for want of it, while the author scarcely 
seems at all times sufficiently master of the impalpable and 
shadowy notions which he has called up, to escape confusion 
and perplexity. 

“ That an hypothesis so insecurely founded, and so slightly 
although ingeniously supported, should have been so long re- 
garded as valid, has probably arisen from the abstruseness of 
_ the subject, and the consequent disinclination of most people 
to think it out for themselves. 

“It is so much easier to adopt the reasonings and repre- 
sentations of an ingenious philosopher, than to scrutinize them 
step by step, that when his doctrines are speciously main- 
tained, when they are at the same time not concerned in any 
practical result, and when the correction of their errors de- 
pends rather on continuity and precision of thought and ac- 
curacy of deduction, than on physical investigation or experi- 
mental inquiry, it is not surprising that they are handed down 
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unchallenged from one generation to another, and are, per- 
haps, at last arrested in their tranquil descent by some for- 
tuitous circumstance, which instigates an inquirer to question 
their soundness.” 


II. Die Phrenologie in und Ausserhalb Deutschland. Von 
Gustav von Struve, &c. Heidelberg, 1843. 8vo. pp. 55. 


Phrenology in Germany and Elsewhere. By Gustav von 
| Srruve, Advocate in the Supreme Court of Baden in Mann- 
heim. Heidelberg, 1843. 


The first section of this very judicious publication em- 
braces a brief history of Phrenology. ‘ Long,” says Mr Von 
Struve, “was the sleep of the seven brothers in the cave 
of the mountain Celion near Ephesus, and great was their 
astonishment when they awoke. I will not maintain that the 
Germans may in every respect be compared with propriety 
to these seven sleepers ; but certainly they may be so in re- 
gard to Phrenology. They have slept for more than thirty 
years, unconscious of the advance which this science has been 
making in France, England, Italy, North America, the East 
Indies, and Australia, since Gall left his native country ; and 
even yet the greater number of them have not awaked from 
their repose. A striking proof of this fact is exhibited by the 
lately published work of Dr Carus of Dresden,* which pre- 
tends to found a new and scientific cranioscopy, while the 
author does not betray the slightest appearance of knowing 
that this scientific foundation has already been given to the 
study through the co-operation of several hundred persons 
in lectures and published works, in a much more satisfactory 
manner than any single individual could be in a condition to 
accomplish, however suited to the task.” 

The author proceeds to sketch the history of the science ; 
he then treats of its principles, and afterwards of the indivi- 
dual organs. Section IV. contains a powerful representation 
of the practical importance of Phrenology ; while Section V. 
treats of the explanations which it affords of many important 
mental phenomena. In Section VI. the objections against 
Phrenology are considered and refuted. Section VII. con- 
tains a comparison of Phrenology with former systems of psy- 
chology and anthropology ; from which we learn that, in Ger- 
many as in this country, every leading author founds and de- 
fends a psychological theory of hisown. “ What should we think 
if, in Heidelberg, one system of human anatomy, in Leipsic 


* Noticed in our 15th vol., pp. 154, 376.—Ep. 
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another, in Berlin a third, in London a fourth, in Dublin a 
fifth, and in Edinburgh a sixth, were taught, in which the pro- 
fessors of these universities differed from each other, not in 
regard to minute and inaccessible parts of the human struc- 
ture, but in regard to the existence or non-existence of import- 
ant bones, muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels? Yet such is 
the spectacle presented by psychology, where Phrenology is 
unknown.” The author concludes the work in Section VIII. 
with some remarks, illustrated by cuts, on the relation between 
national character and national development of brain. 

We consider this little work as calculated to be eminently | 
useful in the present state of the public mind in Germany in 
relation to Phrenology, and expect that it will attain an exten- 
sive circulation. 


The Phrenological Almanac, or Psychological Annual. No. II. 
— for 1843. Glasgow: J. and G. Goyder. 8vo, pp. 64. 


The second Number of this successful Annual has just been 
published, and lies before us. It reflects credit upon its con- 
ductors in the zeal, industry, and judgment which it displays. 
It ransacks the phrenological world for matter, seizing the 
near, and sweeping the horizon, like the seaman with his te- 
lescope in his hand, for the distant. We are happy to observe, 
that “ two very large editions of the first number were speedily 
sold off,” and that it has been “ deemed advisable to have the 
work stereotyped.” This success is well merited. The first 
article in the new number, is the second lecture of a course 
delivered in Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Mr Alexander Falkner, 
now of Edinburgh. We hail the labours of well-educated 
honest lecturers in a field so wide, and yet so imperfectly 
supplied. It is important that men ef education and intelli- . 
gence should occupy it extensively, to the exclusion of quacks 
and impostors. As we think well of Mr Falkner’s lectures 
in their substance, we cannot withhold a word, in friendship, 
on their style. It is too much the style of a young man. 
While he communicates to his audience faithfully the informa- 
tion which forms the introductory matter to all good phreno- 
logical lectures, he creates the impression, which nevertheless 
may be unfounded, that his ambition is to shine, as much as 
to teach. His smartness, poetry, and eloquence, are not sub- 
ordinate, but prominent and primary,—do not arise out of a 
grave philosophical development of the subject, but are stuck 
upon it all over, to the detriment both of the theme and its 
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adornments. This fault of youth's Ideality and enthusiasm 
so much more promising than dulness, is curable; and in 
Mr Falkner is well worth curing. If he will think more of 
the body of his subject, and less of its dress, which last, in his 
hands, will be all the more graceful that it is less thought of 
and worn more easy,—if he will advance the philosopher in 
front of the poet, wit, or orator,—he can hardly fail to be an 
effective and really eloquent teacher of Phrenology. We ob- 
serve Mr Falkner’s name at Article IX., in which is seen the 
same ambitious composition, though in a less degree. Decla- 
matory treatment of the question of Materialism is peculiarly 
inappropriate, and tends, if not to obscure the subject, at 
least to puzzle the reader as to the author’s views of it. 

The second article treats of the subjects of Materialism and 
Mesmerism, both at present, but with very different degrees 
of claim to attention, agitating the phrenological world. In 
the Materialism question, the author takes the same view as 
we doof the unadvisedstep of Dr Engledue, and of our ignorance 
of the essence either of matter or mind ; but goes beyond what, 
we think, that ignorance warrants, and holds them to be 
distinct existences. Before this conclusion can be fairly 
drawn, we must, it appears to us, know the essence of both. 
He concurs in our opinion that the doctrine of immortality is 
not affected by either view of the question ; yet he is not free of 
fears that Materialism leads to atheism, seeing that if we deny 
an immaterial part to man, we cannot conceive of an immate- 
rial God. This, we humbly think, besides being a non sequitur, 
is founded on an assumption, in boldness far beyond any 
made by Dr Engledue,—that we know the divine essence of 
the Incomprehensible,—that “by searching we can find out 
God.” We farther differ from the author of the article, in so 
far as he excepts to the introduction of mesmerical phenomena 
as confirmatory of phrenological organology. We wish to 
give the alleged facts fair play, and regret the disposition 
shewn by not a few phrenologists, to treat them pretty much 
after the fashion of that treatment which their own facts have, 
as they themselves think most unjustly, received. This is to 
kick the dog at Stamboul, according to a.Turkish proverb, be- 
cause of the dog that bit us at Cairo. On the whole, we can- 
not accord to Article II. the character of a perfectly unpreju- 
diced composition. | 

We have not very much to remark upon the other ar- 
ticles. Dr Maxwell’s is a sensible short paper on the 
questio verata of the coincidence of the two tables of the 
skull, in which he advises phrenologists not only not to con- 
tend for parallelism, but to admit, or rather found upon, 
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non-parallelism as the truth, and address themselves to the 
easy task of shewing that, instead of injuring, the fact aids 
Phrenology. It ought to be mentioned that absolute pa- 
rallelism has never been contended for by phrenologists, and 
that the existence of such inequalities of thickness of the skull 
as those spoken of by Dr Maxwell, has long been recognised 
in the standard works. Dr Maxwell says,—‘‘ Were the organs 
of the mind of all men exercised according to the same ratio, 
all heads would be of precisely the same shape ; man, going 
on in the evenly tenor of his way, would present no variety. 
In this case, the manipulator, the phrenologist, would have 
nothing striking to predicate ; his art would be gone.”” Here 
it is erroneously assumed that all are born with the same con- 
formation of brain, and that all brains which are alike at birth 
have a natural tendency to equal development in the same di- 
rections. On the main subject, the opinions of Dr Maxwell are 
thus expressed :—“ The brain of man is not stationary in size 
—neither as a whole, nor in any of its parts, or artificial divi- 
sions. On the contrary, various portions of it are, from the 
constitution of the human mind, in an irregularly alter- 
nate state of activity and inactivity, and must, at all times, 
be either increasing or diminishing in bulk. That this is 
actually the state of matters during the natural life of every 
individual, we have much in proof, and among the best 
proofs we have, is the thickness or thinness of the cranium. 
The smaller variations in size in the different parts of the 
brain may not tell on the surface of the head ; for a part of the 
brain, after having for some time advanced outward and pushed 
the inner table before it, may retrograde again, before the outer 
table has advanced to any sensible extent. When we consider 
the many accidents to which mankind are liable, together 
with the many seasons of indefinite purpose to which all are 
more or less subject, we may not be at all surprised ‘that its 
smaller differences in size are not seen on the outer surface 
of the cranium. That they have their effect on the inner 
surface of it, there is, however, no reason to doubt. In 
every skull that we have examined with a view to this fact, 
and they are not a few, we have seen some parts of it thin- 
ner than other parts of it; even to that extent was it thin- 
ner, as to be diaphanous. In all subjects in which this is 
found, we may presume that the corresponding parts of the 
brain have recently, and for some time, been experiencing an 
increase in bulk, and that the inner table of the skull had for 
a certain duration of time previous to the death of the indivi- 
dual, been actually yielding to pressure from within, caused 
by the growth of brain at the particular part.- Other parts of 
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the same skull may be found thicker than natural. In such 
places, we may presume that the brain has recently become 
of less bulk, and that the cranium, in process of adapting to 
it, has the inner table receding from the outer one. Con- 
cluding from appearances in a skull that the brain of the in- 
dividual, for a certain period recently anterior to death, must 
have experienced in particular parts, corresponding to certain 
organs, an increase or decrease in size, we are warranted fur- 
ther to presume, that these changes were attended with con- 
_ comitant activity of some, and inactivity of other organs, si- 
tuated in their localities respectively, corresponding to mani- 
festations of the mind, which may have been recognised by 
the friends or attendants of the deceased. Large frontal 
sinuses, we think, are under the same predicament with thick 
cranium ; that is, the organs behind them have shrunk from 
inactivity, and that in exact proportion to the depth of the . 
sinus over each of them respectively, and the inner table has 
followed them, leaving the outer table in its original or state 
of greatest elevation.” These opinions are worthy of consi- 
deration ; but it is important to keep in view the distinction 

between what “ we may presume” and what is proved. 

The history of William Henderson, a criminal, is told with 
spirit, but with rather too much straining after effect, in Ar- 
ticle IV. Mr Hytche’s successful experiment on religious me- 
lancholy (Article V.), by explaining to the patient phrenologi- 
cally the delusions under which he suffered, though it will not 
uniformly succeed, is always worth trying. The conversion 
to Phrenology of the Rev. S. Deane by his preparations to 
fit himself to lecture it down in America, and the astonish- 
ment of his audience when he delivered a powerful lecture in 
its favour, is a history worth recording, and is well recorded - 
in Article VI., borrowed from the American Phrenological 
Journal. That Journal is very properly censured, in Article 
VIL, for the extravagancies with which its editor, Mr Fowler, 
sometimes deforms its pages. Article VIII. is devoted to a 
description of Mr Hawkins’s triple callipers, illustrated by a 
very distinct engraving. The object of this ingenious instru- 
ment is to measure the head, particularly the distance from 
any medial organ to the middle of a straight line passing 
through the orifices of the ear. 

We have already alluded to Article IX., Mr Falkner’s not 
very clearly expressed opinion on the question of Materialism. 
He “ regrets that this denouement of a mere ‘section’ (of the 
Association) should have led to the resignation of any member, 
far less to that of those who can only be regarded by the pub- 
lic as the fathers of the science, and as the guardians of their 
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opinionate morals against theological heresy. Our lamenta- 
tion is for the cause of truth, and for Phrenology.” 

The next article is a very short one on the origin and moral 
protection of property,—Acquisitiveness and Conscientious- 
ness,—in contrast with the lengthened dissertations, on the 
first by Paley, and on the last by Adam Smith. | 

Among the articles of Intelligence in the Almanac, we find 
the proposals which Mr Hawkins has published in our present 
Number, p. 51, for founding a society to be designated “ The 
Christian Phrenological Society,” and for establishing a quar- 
terly journal, to be entitled “ The Christian Phrenologist.”’ 
That the intentions of Mr Hawkins are worthy of high respect, 
all who know him must be satisfied; yet we doubt whether 
these proposals are judiciously made. They are not, we fear, 
capable of being successfully or beneficially carried into effect. 
First, the Society will inevitably become a theological more 
than a philosophical association. Its enquiries will cease to 
be free, and will be made to quadrate with its Scriptural in- 
terpretations, to the serious damage of both. Or, if no reli- 
gious creed be adopted, differences of opinion on theological 
points will give rise to disputes which must utterly mar the 
utility of the Society. Secondly, its members, if bound to- 
gether by a creed, will form a sect of phrenologists who will 
either themselves direct the odium theologicum against all 
phrenologists without their pale, or, by their very existence, 
encourage the “ falsely and perniciously impressed” public to 
do so. ‘The impressions of the public will not be cured by the 
Society ; they will only be differently directed and most un- 
justly strengthened. The philosophical truth of Phrenology, 
and the falsehood of the impressions with regard to it, require 
nothing more for the triumph of the one and the refutation of 
the other, than their own respective characters. What should 
we say to a Christian Chemical, Mechanical, or Geological 
Society ! Science, as the result of observed phenomena, ought 
to be pursued without connexion with revealed theology. Let 
us not forget the consequences of assuming the Scriptures as 
an authority for the dogma that the earth is the centre of 
the universe, around which all the heavenly bodies revolve. 
Nothing will more tend to injure Christianity itself than such 
an unwarranted use of it as that proposed by Mr Hawkins. We 
trust that, on reconsideration, he will see the propriety of 
abandoning his plan. 

The Almanac contains several communications, by Messrs 
Craig, Leighton, Hall, and Atkinson, of experiments in Mes- 
mero-Phrenology, on which subject we have not room in the 
present Number to make any observations. 
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After giving a useful list of Phrenological Societies, Lec- 
turers, and Commercial Museums, the Almanac concludes 
with a meteorological vaticination by Mr Mackenzie for 1843, 
valeat quantum valere potest, and the usual monthly tables for 
the same year. We say, as we said before, to the editor— 
“ Euge et perge.” 


1V. INTELLIGENCE, rc- 


Aberdeen.—The Phrenological Society in this city continues in steady and 
active progress. Since the date of last report, the following are the prin- 
cipal papers that have been read :—On the Education of Veneration, by 
Rev. Mr P. Olerihew. On the tendency of the Popular Movements, by 
Mr J. Stratton. On the Education of Causality, by Rev. Mr P. Clerihew. 
The Edinburgh Review and Phrenological Ethics, by Dr Gregory. The 
Peculiarities of human nature considered in reference to Happiness, by 
Rey. P. Clerihew. Practical Remarks on the Education of the People, 
by Mr John Esdale. Introductory Paper on Education, by Mr R. J. Reid. 
On Popular Amusements, by Mr Esdale. At the annual general meeting 
on the 5th instant, the following gentlemen were elected as office-bearers 
and committee for the ensuing year :—George Combe, Esq. Honorary Pre- 
sident ; Professor Gregory, King’s College, and Mr. J. R. Reid, teacher, Pre- 
sidents ; Mr James Straton, Secretary ; Mr William Still, Treasurer ; Mr 
Thomas Kirby, Librarian ; Messrs G. Petrie, J. Johnston, John Finlason, 
Alex. Masson, and J. Esdale, Members of Committee. Twelve velumes 
of the latest works have been added to the library last year, and surplus 
funds are expected to enable us to add as many during the ensuing year. 
Dee, 1842, J. S. Secretary. 


- Colchester.—To the Editor.—Sir, I take leave to inform you, that a So- 
ciety for the study of Phrenology has been recently established in this town, 
Mr Donovan of London was engaged by the Society to deliver a course 
of four lectures to the public upon the leading principles of the science, 
which were well attended by highly respectable audiences, and appeared 
in some degree to remove the prejudice which too generally exists. A 
medical gentleman of the town has since favoured them with a public 
lecture on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and Nervous System, 
and they have some other lectures promised upon some of its applications ; 
and although novices are said to be enthusiasts, they feel warranted in 
congratulating themselves upon having induced at least a spirit of inquiry 
into the principles of Phrenology. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Joun UNDERWOOD, Secy. 


East Stockwell St., Colchester, Essex, 
December 2. 1842. 


Edinburgh.—At the Annual General Meeting of the-Phrenological So- 
ciety, held on 12th December, the following gentlemen were elected of- 
fice-bearers for the ensuing year :—Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., President; 
Peter Couper, James Tod, Patrick Neill, LL.D., and Francis Farquhar- 
son, M.D., Vice-Presidents ; Charles Maclaren, Andrew Dun, George Monro, 
George Cox, James Simpson, and Andrew Combe, M.D., Councillors ; 
Robert Cox, Secretary and Curator of Museum.—Thomas Oliver, Esq., Loch- 
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end, was unanimously admitted as an Ordinary Member.—The following 
donations were received, and thanks voted to the donors:—Cast of the 
Head of Daniel Good, executed at London for Murder; presented by Mr 
James Deville. Bust of the Rev. B. T. Stannus; presented by the Sculp- 
tor, Mr Olarke of Sheffield. Six Skulls, presented by Miss Baillie of Pol- 
kemmet: viz. (1.) Skull dug up on Mount Henry, near Lewes, and sup- 
posed to have been the head of a soldier who fell in the battle of Lewes 
in the reign of Henry III. (2.) Skull found in a moss-moor at Linton, 
and supposed to have been the head of a young trooper, killed during the 
rebellion in the reign of Charles II. (3.) Skull from Rome, having the 
situations of the organs marked on it by Dr Spurzheim. (4.) Skull dug 
out of the beach near Larnahinden, Argyleshire, and supposed to be the 
head of one of the Danish invaders who were defeated there by the High- 
landers, and whose slain were buried in the sand. (5.) Skull sent toa 
lady by Dr Monro, and said to be the head of an Irish girl. (6.) Skull 
taken from the excavations of Tusculum, near Frescati, Rome, 1830. 
Cast of a Skull found under a Round Tower at Drumbo, county of Down, 
five miles from Belfast, in January 1842; presented by the Natural His- 
tory Society of Belfast. Four Skulls from the western coast of North 
America, presented by W. F. Tolmie, Esq., surgeon in the Hon. Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Service: viz, (1. and 2.) Flattened Skulls of Chenooks, 
from a cemetery on the banks of the Columbia River. (3.) Skull of a 
Chimmisyan, from between 52° and 54°30 N. (4.) Indian slave-boy who 
died in the Vancouver Hospital at the supposed age of 12; tribe unknown, 
but to the southward of 43°30’ N. Chinese Skull from Chuchan; pre- 
sented by George M. Sinclair, Esq., Edinburgh. Catalogue of Skulls of 
Man and the Inferior Animals, in the Collection of Samuel George Mor- 
ton, M.D., at Philadelphia; presented by Dr Morton. First and Second 
Bulletins of the Proceedings of the National Institution for the Promo- 
tion of Science at Washington ; presented by that Body. The Remini- 
scences of an Old Traveller, by Thomas Brown, Esq., 3d edition; pre- 
sented by the Author.—The Society will meet in Clyde Street Hall on 
Friday evening, 13th January, at 8 o’clock, when Mr Simpson will read 
a phrenological analysis of the non-restraint system in lunatic asylums. 


London.—At a meeting of the London Phrenological Society, held in 
Exeter Hall on the evening of 21st November, casts of the heads of se- 
veral criminals were exhibited and commented on by the Secretary and 
Dr Elliotson, the latter of whom delivered some excellent observations on 
the treatment of criminals. About one-third of the audience consisted of 
ladies. A report of the proceedings will be found in the Medical Times of 
26th November. From that journal, of 10th December, we extract the fol- 
lowing notice of another meeting of the Society. “On Monday evening 
the usual meeting was held at the Rooms, Exeter Hall. After the minutes 
of the last meeting had been read by the secretary, T. Hewett, Esq. R.A., 
W. Topham, Esq., Middle Temple, and Dr Debout, of Paris, were elected 
Members of the Society. Dr Elliotson, in alluding to the case of Cooper, 
which had been the subject of the last meeting’s lecture, said that the 
head was small—the organs of Destructiveness and Caution were very 
large, which must inevitably produce revenge. He then remarked upon 
the curious mesmero-phrenological phenomena elucidated by Mr Carstairs, 
of Sheffield, where the patient, upon the organs of Time and Tune being 
touched, sang an air, and when Language was chafed, added words to the 
tune. The other organs produced similar results, and this under circum- 
stances which precluded all possibility of collusion. He next entered into 
a clear detail of phreno-mesmerism, for the honour of the discovery of 
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which, there was a sharp contest in America between Dr Collyer of Mas- 
sachussets, and Dr Buchanan of Louisville. By this discovery, the 
Doctor said, it is shewn that, during mesmeric sleep, one organ may be 
separately excited, and that also, at one and the same time, an organ on 
either side of the cranium may be simultaneously excited; thus present- 
ing, as it were, two distinct minds co-existent with each other. Thus, 
whilst one arm should menace upon Combativeness being touched, the 
other, upon Veneration being excited, should be put forth to welcome. 
The president exhibited the cast of a young lady (æt. 18) in whom all the 
moral qualities were highly developed, and whom he had cured, by mes- 
merism, of severe epileptic fits. He observed, that he had never been 
able to excite the intellectual faculties in this case, although he had re- 
peatedly tried. He concluded his observations by announcing, that at 
the next meeting ladies would be admitted. Nothing of further interest 
occurred,” l 

We observe, from the New Moral World of 12th November, that the 
phrenological class in the Social Institution, John Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, continues in active operation. It is added, that, in a recent 
lecture by Mr Buchanan on the Literature of.Socialism, he “ took a short 
view of Socialism, and stated it to consist, not only in the opinions of Mr 
Owen, but everything which advances humanity. The lecturer took a 
more extensive view of the human brain, and how it ought to be treated 
or educated, than is generally done by most lecturers—in fact, he took a 
phrenological view ; and as the science of Phrenology is now demonstrable, 
and gaining respectability by being more known, we are not so much 
afraid of being laughed at for talking about it.” The New Moral World 
of 26th November, we may add, contains a powerful article ‘‘ On the Ap- 
plicability of Phrenology to the General Affairs and Management of the 
Rational Society.” We hope it will have the intended effect of inducing 
the Socialists to take, more generally than hitherto, the valuable guidance 
of Phrenology. 

It will be seen, from pages 5l and 87 of this Number, that the for- 
mation of a ‘* Christian Phrenological Society” in London is contem- 
plated. Our opinion respecting this scheme has been stated already. 


Shefield.—In March last, seven lectures were delivered by the Rey. 
D. G. Goyder, in the Assembly Rooms here, to crowded audiences; and 
the result was the formation of a Phrenological Society, at a meeting 
on 13th May, convened in the same place for that purpose—Mr H. Atkin 
in the chair. The objects of the Society are—“ 1st, The advancement of 
Phrenological Science ; 2d, The diffusion of an accurate knowledge of its 
principles ; 3d, The promotion of intercourse amongst phrenologists of this 
and other similar institutions.” The office-bearers are—Corden Thomp- 
son, M.D., President; Mr Jehoiada Rhodes, and Mr. J. J. Simmonite, 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr Spencer T. Hall, and Mr J. Derby, Secretaries ; Mr 
H. Atkin, Treasurer ; and a Council of 12 Members. “ The Society,” 
says Mr Derby, “ is founded upon liberal and unexclusive principles, 
being composed of men in all stations in life. The number of members 
is at present about 70. There are 150 casts, &c. in the Museum. Place 
of meeting—Assembly Rooms, Norfolk Street. The Session is from Octo- 
ber to March, during which six lectures will be delivered to the members, 
Besides the above, meetings have been held every Thursday evening since 
the commencement, to go through the whole of the organs separately, 
allowing discussion thereon, for the reason of affording to those members 
who had not so much knowledge of the principles an opportunity of gain- 
ing a better acquaintance with them, and also of reading portions from 
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the Phrenological Journal; which has answered very well.” — The first 
lecture of the Session was delivered by Dr Thompson on the evening of 
llth October, and is reported at considerable length in the Shefield Iris 
of the 18th of that month, from which we extract the following passages :— 
“ Having regarded with peculiar interest the quiet but firm appreciation 
of Phrenology which has for some time been taking hold of the public 
mind, we are glad to observe the respectability, as well as stability, that 
now appear to characterize the Society which commenced at the Assembly 
Rooms, in this town, in the beginning of the present year. Notwith- 
standing the many prejudices which operated at first against the spread of 
this enlightened and useful science, great numbers of our townspeople 
had, by reading and observation in their separate walks, come to view it 
with various degrees of interest, from passive toleration up to ardent in- 
vestigation. These individuals, however, were scattered, and their senti- 
ments unknown to each other for want of some general rallying point; and 
the establishment of a Phrenological Society, on popular principles, was 
consequently a signal simultaneously hailed with the highest gratification, 
48 1s evinced by the promptness with which it has been joined by numbers 
of the intelligent—far surpassing the anticipations of the most sanguine 
of its originators. Fortunate in such auspices, the Society is still more 
So in having its first session opened by a gentleman so well qualified in 
every respect as Dr Corden Thompson, who at the very commencement ex- 
pressed his readiness to give it his support, and consented to become its 
President for the year. His sound and eloquent lecture on the funda- 
mental principles of the science, delivered on Tuesday evening, was very 
numerously and respectably attended, and appeared to make a deep im- 
pression on the audience. . . . . Weare happy to hear that it is to 
be published in conjunction with others still more fully illustrative of the 
propositions it lays down ; and we cannot refrain from joining in the satis- 
faction of the members on the talented lecturer’s promise of a course to 
which this is the key. The lecture being concluded amid umanimous 
cheering; and a vote of thanks to Dr Thompson having been moved by 
Mr Spencer T. Hall, seconded by Mr Wood, surgeon, and passed; its 
acknowledgment by the Doctor was received with general applause by the 
audience, several of whom added their names to the list of members.” 

Mr Carstairs, surgeon, delivered the second lecture of the session, on 
Mesmero-Phrenology, before the members and friends of the Society, on 
the 18th of November. The lecture was well attended, and afforded 
general satisfaction. Mr Carstairs will deliver another lecture on the 
same subject; also one on the Anatomy of the Brain. Three public lec- 
tures on Mesmero-Phrenology were delivered by Mr Spencer T. Hall, in 
the beginning of December, to crowded audiences. The first was in the 
large Assembly Room, and the others in the New Circus. This gentle- 
mån seems to be a very candid and zealous experimenter, but, we suspect, 
is rather apt to draw conclusions as to the existence of new organs from 
too limited spheres of observation. In this new and extensively-ridiculed 
branch of Phrenology, the greatest caution ought to be exercised. 


Lectures on Phrenology.—The following recently delivered lectures have 
been reported to us :— | 

1. A course in Belfast, by Mr J. Q. Rumball, in September and October. 

2, Several courses by Mr C. Donovan, which he mentions in the fol- 
lowing note, dated 24th November :—“ I beg to make a report of my lec- 
tures, past and to come, within the current quarter. I have delivered a 
course of four at each of the following towns,—Ipswich, Colchester, Bury, 
Norwich, and Cambridge. On the 30th of this month I shall commence a 
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course of three at the Polytechnic Institution, Southampton ; on the follow- 
ing week a similar course at the Mechanics’ Institution, Chichester ; and 
on the 2d and 3d weeks in December, one each week at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Reading, to be continued probably after Christmas.” 

3. A course in Coleraine, by Dr James C. L. Carson, who, in a letter 
dated 8th October 1842, says :—“ I am happy to inform you that the science 
is making considerable progress in this town and neighbourhood. In the 
commencement of last winter, I delivered twelve lectures on the subject, 
for the benefit of our Mechanics’ Institute. At first there was such an 
inveterate prejudice against it, in consequence of the opinions entertained 
by the great body of the supporters of the Institute, that the attendance 
on my lecture did not exceed about 150 people. The number, however, 
increased rapidly afterwards, and averaged, from first to last, something 
about 500. On three different occasions gentlemen volunteered to have a 
their heads examined in presence of the audience, and this contributed 
more to a belief in the science than any other thing.” 

4. Two lectures at Kirkowen, on 20th and 22d September, by Mr Dunn, 
“ from the Andersonian University, Glasgow.” These are noticed in the 
Dumfriesshire Herald of 6th October, which adds,—‘* Mr Dunn is going to 
Stranraer, and afterwards will visit Dumfriesshire.” 

5, A course of four lectures in London, last spring, by Mr John Isaac 
Hawkins. These have already been noticed at page 51 of this Number. 
Another course of four lectures was delivered in November at the Dock- 
head Mechanics’ Institution, by Mr Raine, descrited to us as “a very 
promising young man, who has recently commenced lecturing on the 
science.” 

6. A lecture, or “ phrenological lesson,” at Manchester, on 12th Decem- 
ber, by Mr William Bally ; a long report of which is published in the Man- 
chester Guardian of the 14th. It was addressed chiefly to mothers, governess- 
es, and those having the charge of the tuition of children, “ In this lesson,” 
says the Guardian, “ striking out an entirely new path for himself, instead 
of going over all the various organs, 35 or 36 in number, which phrenolo- 
gists recognise as forming the perfect organization of the human brain, Mr 
Bally’s object was rather to demonstrate to his auditory, that there are 
broadly perceptible differences of the form or shape of the head, even in 
childhood, which, when once made known to parents, they may easily re- 
cognise, and which are indications of certain classes of individual charac- 
ter and disposition, as widely differing from each other as do these forms 
of head, often in the same family. Besides endeavouring to communicate 
to his auditors this acquaintance with the differences of form in the seve- 
ral regions of the brain—namely, the anterior, posterior, and coronal, or 
the intellectual faculties, animal propensities, and moral sentiments—he 
endeavoured to give some general practical suggestions for the correction 
of whatever might be faulty in an individual child of any of these general 
classes of character. The lesson was delivered twice, in the Atheneum 
lecture theatre, to audiences consisting chiefly of ladies. In the afternoon 
we were sorry to see that the audience was by no means large, though 
highly respectable, and consisting chiefly of those for whom the lesson has 
the most weight and deep significance,—we mean ladies, mothers, The 
walls were covered with neatly delineated outlines of heads, taken from liv- 
ing subjects and from casts, by an exceedingly ingenious adaptation of the 
pantograph to this purpose, by Mr Bally. One striking series of illustra- 
tions which he is thus enabled to give of the form and relative size of diffe- 
rent heads, in the several regions, is worthy the notice of all phrenologists. 
—Taking, for instance, the bust of an individual eminent for high moral 
character and great intellectual attainments, he delineates the outline on 
paper, with the pencil of the pantograph ; and inside this outline he has 
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succeeded in pourtraying, by the same means, from casts in his collection, 
the heads of no fewer than sixteen notorious criminals, most of them mur- 
dererg, in every one of which the predominance of the animal propensities, 
and the peculiar lowness and ridgy form of the coronal region (taking all 
above the organ of Cautiousness as constituting that region), are most 
strikingly obvious features. Indeed, from the number of casts of the heads 
of criminals in his collection (upwards of 40), he is enabled to approach 
nearer to the delineation of a type of this class of heads than any other 
phrenologist with whom we are acquainted. For the purposes of illustrat- ` 
ing this lesson, and to enable his auditors to study it practically at home, 
he has also had a number of forms of heads delineated in reduced size, in 
a lithographed sheet, which is presented to every purchaser of a ticket; 
and in this way the lesson is not liable to the risk of being speedily for- 
gotten (which is too often the fate of mere oral instruction of the nature 
of lectures), but the forms become impressed on the mind by recurrence 
to these little diagrams, which include numerous varieties of the human 
head.”” The report, which we regret we cannot quote farther, concludes 
as follows :—“ In the evening, the lecture or lesson was more numerously 
attended, and on the whole was exceedingly interesting; and, of course, 
by the apt illustrations afforded-by the numerous casts and diagrams, was 
made much more intelligible to the auditors than any mere report of what 
was said can convey. We recommend Mr Bally to repeat this lesson oc- 
casionally in this and the neighbouring towns. It is well worth the at- 
tention of mothers.” 

7. A course at Nottingham in November, delivered in Barker-gate meet- 
ing-house, by Mr T. Beggs, the Secretary of the Complete Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The Nottingham Review of 11th November, in noticing the intro- 
ductory lecture, says :—‘* Considering the brief notice, and the inclemency 
of the weather, there was a numerous and respectable audience, and the 
deepest interest was manifested. We understand this to be the first of a 
series of lectures on the same subject, and entirely gratuitous, being for. 
the object of endeavouring to diffuse information amongst the masses. 
Phrenology, illustrated as it is by Mr B., by a great number of casts, is a 
highly amusing and interesting subject. The announcement that the 
second lecture would be given in the same. place, that day week, was re- 
ceived with great applause. The plan adopted by Mr Beggs of giving lec- 
tures on subjects of popular interest, gratuitously, is a novel one, but we 
think laudable, and we wish it every success. We hope the public will 
appreciate it by a good attendance.” . 

8. A course at Taunton, by Mr E. T. Hicks of Bristol, in the beginning 
of November. “The lecturer,” says the Somerset County Gazette of 12th 
November, “ displayed an intimate acquaintance with the subject, and 
considerable ability as a lecturer, and gave great satisfaction to the 
audience on each occasion. Each lecture was illustrated by busts of dif- 
ferent well-known individuals, with skulls, &c. We believe Mr Hicks 
intends paying a visit to Bridgewater shortly, and those of our readers who 
feel desirous of gaining information upon a subject which has lately 
created pretty much interest, cannot do better than attend Mr Hick’s lec- 
tures.” 

9. At Wolverhampton, on 8th December, the last lecture of a course of 
six, delivered at long intervals by Mr W. R. Lowe, in the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, The lecture-room, on this occasion, was completely crowded. 
From the Wolverhampton Chronicle of 14th December, we learn, that when 
Mr Lowe had finished, “ and silence was obtained after an unusual demon- 
stration of gratification, Dr Bell, the vice-president of the institution, ad- 
dressed the lecturer in behalf of the subscribers, and thanked him for the 
very excellent lecture of that evening, and also for those he had before- 
times delivered in that room. Dr Bell remarked, whatever the opinions 
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entertained on the subject of Phrenology, and whether those held by Mr 
Lowe were correct or not, there was one thing all must concede to him, 
and that was, an intimate acquaintance with the subject. He felt bound 
to express his approbation of the fairness and fulness with which Mr 
Lowe had stated some of the objections to Phrenology, and his general 
satisfaction at all the answers given to these. After complimenting Mr 
Lowe on his style of lecturing, and on the zeal and earnestness displayed 
by him, he concluded by saying, that the members of the institution would 
be exceedingly glad to hear him again on this or any other subject, which 
was warmly responded to by the company.” Judging from the copious 
reports of Mr Lowe’s lectures which we have perused, we consider Dr 
Bell’s compliments to be richly merited.—On 18th October, Mr Lowe 
read an excellent paper on the heads of criminals, before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Wolverhampton. A report of it in the Staford- 
shire Examiner of 5th November concludes thus :—** The paper having oc- 
cupied so long as to leave little time for discussion, Mr Lowe kindly pro- 
mised to re-introduce the subject on a future evening, from a paper natu- 
rally suggested by this examination; that is, on criminal jurisprudence. 
The meeting separated soon after nine, highly gratified by the evening’s 
occupation, and looking forward with anticipations of equal pleasure from 
the fulfilment of Mr Lowe’s promise.” 

10. A course of three lectures at York in the end of November, by Mr 
E. T. Craig, upon Phrenology in connexion with education and physiog- 
nomy. The attendance on these lectures, one of which is amply reported 
in the Yorkshireman of 3d December, appears to have been very good. 
From the same paper of 3d September, we learn that this active and 
clever phrenologist had recently lectured in the school-room at Brampton, 
to very numerous and attentive audiences; and that, “ at the close of 
the course, a vote of thanks was proposed by Edward Cayley, Esq. M. P., 
in a very neat speech.” 


Phrenological Association.—The following declaration by 66 members of 
the Association, has been sent us for insertion, and we are happy to give 
it a place. Its date is lst November 1842. 

“ We, the undersigned, Members of the Phrenological Association, ob- 
serving that, in consequence of the public avowal of the theory of Ma- 
terialism, made by Dr Engledue, in his Introductory Address delivered on 
the opening of our Fifth Session, a considerable number of the Members 
have resigned,—some of these founding their resignation upon the opinion, 
also expressed by Dr Engledue, that Materialism is the only sound founda- 
tion of Phrenology,—although we do -not see, in either of these opinions, 
sufficient reason for resignation, deem it advisable to make public, and 
endeavour to place on the Records of the Association, the following de- 
claration :— 

“ First.—We hold that there does not yet exist, so far as known to us, 
any evidence to establish either the theory of the Immateriality or of the 
Materiality of the mind ; and any conclusion yet formed on either side has 
been assumption. We never forget that, whatever be the essential nature 
of mind (were it even a function of matter, and of matter’s functions we 
do not know the limits), it is God’s work, and therefore wisely fitted for 
its purpose in creation. 

“ Secondly— When Dr Engledue asserts that we can discover, in the 
brain’s structure, the actual origin, or evolution, of thought and feeling, it 
appears to us that he has only described the molecular structure of the 
brain, as seen by the microscope. Among these molecules he has con- 
jectured motion, but admits that he has not seen it. Mr Combe’s Ameri- 
can case, which Dr Engledue cites, in which convolutionary motion was 
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felt with the hand, does not demonstrate molecular. But even had Dr 
Engledue seen molecular motion, that motion itself may still be only the 
working of an instrument, and would not warrant the conclusion that it is 
itself the evolution of thought, in either animals or man. More generally, 
Dr Engledue has not, in any part of his Address, predicated any thing of the 
brain, which cannot be predicated of it as the medium or instrument of an ul- 
terior power. 

“ Thirdly. Nevertheless, while we hold that Dr Engledue has not de- 
monstrated his theory of Materialism, we do not assert the converse of 
that theory, namely, that an ‘immaterial essence actually does originate 
thought and feeling. On the contrary, we repeat, with submission be- 
coming our ignorance, that we know nothing in the matter. 

“ Fourthly.—As we think it probable that the mystery of the mind’s 
essence has not been placed within the reach of human discovery or cog- 
nizance, it is satisfactory to us to be convinced, as we are, that that know- 
ledge is not essential to Phrenology ; and that Dr Engledue has assumed 
and predicated that essentiality without shewing it. Phrenology has not 
been obstructed by our ignorance of the essence of mind, that science hav- 
ing to do with the conditions only, not the essence of mind ; so that phre- 
nological truths and their applications would have been, and will be, the 
same, whether the brain be the mind, or only its material instrument. 
The discovery of either to be truth would do Phrenology, in so far as it 
is the connection between development and manifestation, no good; much 
less the doctrine without the discovery. But, on the other hand, the doc- 
trine, as avowed by Dr Engledue, cannot do Phrenology any possible 
harm, with any one who understands both subjects. 

“ Fifthly—We hold that the doctrine is equally harmless to religion. 
We agree with Milton and Locke, and with Paley, Belsham, Lowth, Wat- 
son, and other divines, that the question is entirely unconnected with that 
of man’s immortality. On this head, none should be more at ease than 
those who hold that it is the special revelation of Christianity alone which 
‘brings to light’ the immortality of man, while his essential nature here 
is left a mystery.* That destiny would not be in the least affected by the 
fact, were it so, that his nature here is entirely material, The religious 
question, by dismissing a bugbear, actually gains by the conviction that 
Materialism itself is not an irreligious doctrine. We, therefore, do not 
participate in an inconsiderate alarm on account of it; and we regret the 
resignation of some phrenologists, who, nevertheless, take the same view 
of the question with ourselves, as affording a sanction to that alarm which 
they do not intend, and to which it is by no means entitled. 

“ Sixthly.—Notwithstanding these our views of the doctrine of Materi- 
alism, aware that, with a vast majority of the public (very few, even of 
educated men, having thought on the subject), it does excite an alarm 
highly prejudicial to the general reception of Phrenology; and of opinion 

that, besides not being called for, its public discussion in the Association 
was the least likely way to remove prejudices against it, especially when 
it was announced in a seemingly authoritative manner, and appeared to 
commit the Association by being contained in the Introductory Address, 
we regret the course followed by Dr Engledue; and such of us as voted 
thanks to him for his Address excepted from our vote his avowal of Mate- 


* « Bishop Watson’s words are: ‘ Believing, as I do, in the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, which teaches that men are accountable for their actions, I trouble 
not myself with dark disquisitions concerning necessity and liberty, matter and 
spirit. Hoping, as I do, for eternal life through Jesus Christ, I am not disturbed 
at my inability clearly to convince myself that the soul is or is not a substance 
distinct from the body.’—Anecdotes of the Life of Bishop Watson, 4to edit. 
(1817), page 15.” 
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rjalism in that Address. Ofcourse, we do not join in the outcry against 
Dr Engledue for his abstract belief in the material theory, if to his mind 
it appears to be truth; of which to our minds there is no evidence. 

“ Finally.— Although we consider that the advocation of the doctrine of 
Materialism in the Asgociation, especially in the Introductory Address, and 
of the opinion, that that doctrine is the only sound basis of Phrenology, re- 
quires a distinct disavowal by us, we do not view the unauthorized, unex- 
pected, and withal solitary, occurrence of that advocation, as amounting 
to a reason for our abandoning the Association ; we have therefore pre- 
ferred the course of remaining, and, as members, endeavouring to vindi- 
cate both the Association and Phrenology. 

“ We request that this declaration, with our signatures, shall be record- 
ed in the books of the Association, and published in the Phrenological 


Journal. 


(Signed) “J. B. ANDERSON. 


P. R. ArRowsMITH. 
WILLIAM BALLY. 
RICHARD BEAMISH. 
CHARLES BRAY. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
R. CARDWELL., 


RICHABD CARMICHAEL. 


ROBERT CRAWFORD. 
Ricu. S. CUNLIFF. 

J. DENNISON. 

Jonn DONEIN. 

J. DURIEUX. 

Sa{ĮmuEL Eapon, M.A. 
JAMES FAIRHEAD. 
ALEXANDER FALKNER. 
J. GLENDINING. 
JOHN GRATTAN. 

T. GREENING. 
WILLIAM GREGORY. 
JoHN G. GULLAN. 
Wma. Hancock, jun. 
Wma. Harpy. 

S. HARE. 

A. P. HERRMANN. 

R. W. HEURTLEY. 
ALEx. Hoop. 

A. G. HUNTER. 

Eb. JACKSON. 

WM. JACKSON. 
Davip Jamison, M.D. 
RoBERT JAMISON. 
THOMAS JENNINGS. 


J. KENNEDY, M.D. 
Aw. LEIGHTON. 

W. R. Lowe. 

Jno. P. LYNILL. 
JAMES M‘CLELLAND. 
F. A. Mackenzie (Bart.). 
M. MARSHALL. 
CHARLES MEYMOTT. 
GEoRrGE MILLER. 

W. MILLER. 

Rost. R. R. Moore. 
JOHN MORRISON. 

F. G. P. NEtson. 
Jonn PATERSON, Surgeon. 
Henry D. Ricuarpbs. 
Henry ROBERTSON. 
JAMES RoBERTSON. 
Tuomas G. RYLANDS. 
M. B. Sampson. 
JAMES SIMPSON. 
JAMES SMITH. 
EDWARD STALLARD. 
WILLIAM STEWART. 
JAMES STRATON. 

W. Tait. 

Wa. THOMSON. 
ARTHUR TREVELYAN. 
W. C. TREVELYAN. 
Wii. WEtrr, M.D. 
W. WHITEAR. 
WALTER WILSON. 
NEVILLE Woop. 

H. G. WRIGHT.” 


LETTER FROM MR SIMPSON TO THE EDITOR. 


Sır —As I am alluded to in Sir George Mackenzie’s letter, in your 
previous Number (page 346), as grateful to Dr Engledue for his address at 
the last meeting of the Phrenological Association, I beg to call your at- 
tention to the qualified thanks which I moved on that occasion (page 314). 
It is satisfactory to me to know, that that qualification was not known to 
Sir George at the time he wrote. Iam, &c. JAMES SIMPSON. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND STREET, EDINBURGH, 
19th December 1842. 
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Phrenological Association.—Treasurer’s Account.—The amended Audi- 
tors’ Report has-the following items in their respective places :— 


Dr. Cr. 
Amount formerly published, L.60 10 3 Amount formerly published,L.61 7 6 
Postages, . - - . + + + + 0 1 8 One member’s subscription, . 0J0 0 
Loss on light gold, . . , . 016 88Four visitors’ tickets, . . . 10 0 
Cash in hand, . .~. . . . 1,8 211}; Voluntary subscriptions from 
twen members of the 
committee, of 10s. each, . 10 0 0 
L.62 17 6 L.62 17 6 


11th Oct. 1842.—We, the auditors, have examined the abovesaccount 
with the vouchers, and find it to be correct. 
(Signed,) GEORGE Lance. 
WILLM. Woop. 


Germany.—The following is a translation of proposals just issued, for 
the establishment of a Phrenological Journal in Germany :— 

“ Germany can no longer suffer a science to remain neglected, which 
has made such extensive progress in other countries. It must take 
part in the exertions of the rest of the civilised world, and not fall behind 
in the general endeavour to promote the noblest and most influential of 
studies,—the true knowledge of the human mind. 

« Hitherto all phrenological works of importance have been written in 
foreign languages, and only a few, from time to time, have been trans- 
lated; and yet it is especially incumbent on Germany to labour assiduously 
for the cultivation and diffusion of a science which was first called into 
being by a German. Penetrated by this feeling, and in the conviction 
that the time has now arrived, to prepare a common organ and a common 
centre, for the co-operation of those individuals who, in various parts of 
Germany, have begun to shew an interest in the cause,—the undersigned 
have united for the purpose of establishing a periodical, the aim of which 
is to be the cultivation and the diffusion of a knowledge of that science of 
mind which rests on the sure foundations of experience and observation of 
nature. 

“ For this purpose it is proposed,— 

“1st, To discuss, historically and philosophically, in a series of articles, 
the principles on which Phrenology is based, and to point out its physio- 
logical and psychological relations: Also, to communicate to our country- 
men information concerning what has been already accomplished in this 
respect, in other countries, namely, in England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and the United States of North America. 

“ 2d, To shew the application of mental science—lst, To practical 
education; 2d, To the relations of social life; 3d, To medicine; 4th, To 
legislation, and the administration of justice; 5th, To politics; 6th, To 
ethics, 

“3d, To notice and comment on works which have either directly or in- 
directly relation to mental science, and to try their merits by the standard 
of Phrenology. And, lastly, 

“4th, To communicate the progress of Phrenology in Germany and other 
countries, in the form of short remarks and notices at the conclusion of 
each number. l 

“ We intend to publish, at first, four numbers a-year, consisting of from 
five to six sheets, namely, in March, June, September, and December, 
which will afterwards form one volume. 

“ The importance and extent of the subject to which the Journal is to 
be devoted, demand great and proportionate powers of co-operation, if the 
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work is to be conducted in a manner worthy of Germany; and we there- 
fore entertain the hope, that our invitation will be responded to by those 
friends to whom we have addressed it ; that they will arm themselves with 
us for the interests of science, enrol their names with those who have 
already given us the assurance of contributing to our undertaking, and 
thus afford us active and energetic support. 

“© GUSTAV VON STRUVE, 

“ Advocate in the Supreme Court of the Duchy of Baden. 
“ EpwarpD HIRSCHFELD, 
-~ M.D., Bremen.” 

We rejoice to see that Phrenology is thus at length truly reviving in 
Germawy. Mr Von Struve and Dr Hirschfeld are personally known to us 
as men of talent and extensive knowledge; and we trust, not only that the 
proposed journal, conducted by editors so well qualified, will be extensively 
circulated there, but that many phrenologists in France and Britain, as 
well as Germany, will respond to the invitation of the editors, and con- 
tribute matter to the work. Contributions in English or French will be 
translated by the editors. We are delighted to learn that Professors 
Mittermaier, Chelius, and Zacharie of Heidelberg (the first two already 
introduced to our readers, and the last a distinguished professor of law), 
have promised their assistance as collaborateurs ; and that a bookseller has 
undertaken to print the journal at his own expense, and to provide for 
the other charges attending its publication. 

Among other indications of the revival of Phrenology in its native 
country, the following incident may be mentioned. In October last, when 
Mr Combe was strolling through Leipzig, admiring the wonders of the 
Fair, he chanced to observe, in a bookseller’s shop, a marked bust with a 
ticket bearing the inscription, “ Phrenologische Büste nach Combe,” 
‘¢ Phrenological Bust accordipg to Combe.” A glance sufficed to shew 
him that the delineations of the organs were erroneous. Mr C. entered 
and asked to see the bust, and pointed out its errors to Mr Johann Am- 
brosius Barth, the keeper of the shop, which is in Grimmaische Strasse, 
No. 21. Mr C. told him that he was “ Combe,” at which Mr Barth was 
somewhat surprised ; he added, that the bust was erroneously marked, and 
at variance with the plates in his work, “Das System der Phrenologie,” 
and therefore calculated to perplex and mislead those who studied it. 
Mr Barth replied, that he sold the bust only on commission ; and that it had 
been made by an artist residing near Annaberg in Sächsischen Erzge- 
birge (upwards of 100 English miles from Leipzig), who had been so 
anxious to construct it correctly, that he had submitted it to the inspec- 
tion of Dr Carus in Dresden, who had assured him that it was correctly 
marked “ nach Combe.” Mr C. told him, that Dr Carus was one of the 
greatest opponents of Dr Gall’s Phrenology, which he, Mr Combe, fol- 
lowed; and had come forth as a discoverer of a new cranioscopy of his 
own, and on this account was not the best authority in regard to Combe’s 
bust. Mr Barth again expressed his surprise. Mr C. asked him whether 
he would sell a correct bust, if one were sent him from Scotland ; which he 
promptly agreed to do. Mr C. carried off the ticket bearing his name, 
and, on his return to Edinburgh, forwarded one of O’Neill’s marked busts 
to Leipzig. 


A Thievish Servant.—The following appeared about five months ago 
in the Gazette des Tribunaux.—On one of the first days of last week, Dr. L. 
an enthusiastic phrenologist, went to the commissary of police of his quar- 
ter of Paris, and made the following declaration: “I come, sir, to 
communicate to you suspicions I entertain with regard to the honesty of 
the feamme-de-chambre of my wife, who has, I am convinced, been guilty 
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of thefts, and I wish you to make the necessary inquiries.” The magis- 
trate asked the doctor to specify the circumstances which led to this con- 
viction. “ I have much stronger grounds than any such,” replied the 
doctor; “ for you must be aware that every day undeniable proofs occur 
to maintain Phrenology among the very first of the positive and real 
sciences, and I have devoted myself so entirely to its study, that upon the 
mere inspection of a cranium, I am able, without the possibility of being 
deceived, to indicate the vices, the virtues, the passions, and intellectual 
powers of the person to whom it belongs. Yesterday I caught our damsel 
dressing her hair at the toilet of her mistress ; this was impertinent enough, 
but my dissatisfaction was increased into serious alarm, when, under her 
tresses, I saw the boss of robbery most prominently developed.” The com- 
missary of police told the worthy phrenologist that, whatever reliance he 
might place in his acumen and science, he could not, as a magistrate, take 
any measures against the young woman without a more specific charge, 
Dr L, retired by no means satisfied with the result of his visit. In three 
days more, however, he returned to the commissary, with a countenance 
elated with pride. He stated that, confident in the opinion he had formed 
of his servant, he prevailed upon his wife that very day upon his return 
home to give her maid warning; but, without waiting for the expiration 
of the week, the girl had taken herself off, carrying with her jewels 
and other valuable articles, worth at least 1200f., besides a handsome 
purse, containing twenty-seven Napoleons. This, however, was not the 
only triumph the doctor gained from the attentive examination he had 
frequently made of the forehead and countenance of the young femme-de- 
chambre. He discovered the most unequivocal signs of the love of family, 
and therefore had not the slightest doubt that she had sought an asylum 
with her mother, her sisters, or some other branch of her family. Upon 
this last prognostic the magistrate had no objection to act, and sent officers 
to the mother’s abode to make the necessary searches and inquiries. Here, 
in fact, were found not only the thief of mighty boss, but every article 
stolen still intact. Thus the doctor had the triple satisfaction of establish- 
ing the extent of his own science in two irrefragable instances, and at the 
same time saving his wife from a very considerable loss. It is left for the 
girl, who is committed for trial, to appeal to her cranioscopic conformation 
as indicative of an unconquerable propensity implanted by Nature, and 
therefore as an extenuating circumstance. [This account, though jocu- 
larly given, probably has some truth at bottom.] 


Perfectibility of Man.—In your last Number Mr Arthur Trevelyan states his 
belief, ‘“ that human beings will become perfect.” Is this an accurate ex- 
pression? Can we anticipate the advent of a time, when man shall need 
_ no farther improvement? for such is the idea implied by the word “ per- 

fect.” As one of those who expect that a period shall arrive when civili- 
zation will be a reality, not a mere verbal fiction, I certainly do not anti- 
cipate the arrival of a time when the organs shall not be susceptible to 
abuse; and so long as the faculties of man can be abused, so long must he 
remain imperfect. We have no authority for believing that this liability 
to organic abuse shall eventually cease; and hence for the perfectibility 
of man we have no authority. E. J. HYTCHE. 


Trick on Dr Gall.—We are ignorant how far the following anecdote 
is correct: it appeared in the New York Sun, 2d January 1834. “A 
Paris paper mentions that some surgical students, being desirous of laying 
a snare for the celebrated Gall (who was then delivering a course of sur- 
gical lectures in that city), contrived to purchase from the executioner of 
Versailles the head of a remarkable malefactor, and to place it among the 
human skulls deposited before the lecturer to afford illustrations of his 
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discourse, after which they took their places among the audience to enjoy 
the blunders about to be committed by the unfortunate craniologist, ‘ What 
have we here” cried Gall, the moment he cast his eyes upon the skull. 
‘How came this fearfully'organized head into my possession?’ Never 
did I behold so frightful a development of human passion! The owner 
of this head must have been under the domination of the most dreadful 
propensities, and with a singular tendency to their concealment.’ The 
skull was, in fact, that of Leger, guillotined a few years since on convic- 
tion of having decoyed a young girl into a remote cave in the forest of 
Versailles, where, after a series of outrages, he murdered her, cooked a 
portion of her remains, and actually fed upon them :—a greater criminal 
probably never fell into the hands of justice! The discomfiture of the 
hoaxers may readily be conceived.” 


As an illustration of the extent of the field over which an interest in 
Phrenology is now felt, we may mention, that the Delhi Gazette of 20th 
August 1842, contains a pretty long notice of the proceedings of last ses- 
sion of the Phrenological Association. 


The fifth edition of Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology is in the press, and 
will probably be ready for publication on Ist April. 


Books received——HMedico-Chirurgical Review, October 1842.— British 
and Foreign Medical Review, October 1842.—The Medical Times, weekly. 
—Three Tracts by “ Cosmopolite,” entitled ‘ The Soldier’s Trade,” “ The 
Aristocrat’s Idea of Honour,” and “ Moral Force Address,” &c.—Observa- 
tions on the Expediency of abolishing Mechanical Restraint in the Treat- 
ment of the Insane in Lunatic Asylums, By John Crawford, M.D., late 
House Surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Lunatic Asylum, &c., &c. Glasgow : 
D. Robertson. 8vo., pp. 36.—Neurology: An Account of some Experi- 
ments on Cerebral Physiology, by Dr Buchanan of Louisville. Commu- 
nicated to an American newspaper at Dr Buchanan’s request. By Robert 
Dale Owen. London: J. Watson. 12mo. pp. 16. 


Newspapers received.—The Yorkshireman, Sept. 3, Nov. 3.—Shrewsbury 
News, Sept. 17.—Tyne Pilot, Oct. 7, 14.—Dumfriesshire Herald, Oct. 6, 
Nov. 17.—Scarborough Herald, Oct. 13.—Staffordshire Examiner, Nov. 5.— 
Somerset County Gazette, Nov. 12.—Sherborne Journal, Nov. 17.—Shef- 
field Iris, Oct. 18, Nov. 26, Dec. 10.—New Moral World, Nov. 12, 26 ; Dec. 
10, 17.—Nottingham Review, Nov. 11.—Sheffield Independent, Dec. 10.— 
Manchester Guardian, Dec. 14.—Wolverhampton Chronicle, Dec. 14. 


To Correspondents.—Papers by Messrs Beamish, Leighton, and Donovan, 
with sundry short communications and extracts intended for this Number, 
are unavoidably deferred. We are obliged to postpone also notices of se- 
veral publications, including the medical journals of the last six months. 
—The metrical paraphrase by R. S., of a passage in the Veds is clever, but 
hardly suitable to our pages. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr Robert 
Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too heavy for the 
post, may be left (free of expense) with the London publishers, Messrs 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.—Articles intended for 
the next following Number must always be with the Editor six weeks 
before the day of publication. Communications for the section of “ In- 
TELLIGENCE,” and also advertisements, should be in hand at least a fort- 
night before the same day. Charges for advertising:—eight lines, 6s. ; 
twelve lines, 7s. 6d.; every additional line, 6d.; half a page, 14s.; a whole 
page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to the publishers in Edinburgh or 
London. 


EDINBURGH, lst January 1842. 
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NEW SERIES.—No. XXII. 


i. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. On Rights and Government. By E. P. Hurzsurt, Esq., 
New York. 


Since the period of the Revolution, scarcely an attempt of 
any importance has been made by any of our citizens to shew 
the origin, and to define the extent, of human rights. The 
declaration of 1776 contained several broad assertions upon 
this subject, favouring human equality, and the sanctity of 
natural rights ; but did not attempt much more than to assert 
the sacred inviolability of human dife, liberty, and happiness. 

A celebrated political writer of that period discussed at 
some length the rights of man in opposition to the principles 
of the British Constitution; but. he rather combated error 
than asserted truth; and while he demolished, by his argu- 
ments, the structure of European governments, his Essay fell 
short of establishing the rights which he defended upon the 
sure foundation of natural truth. He was not armed with the 
true philosophy of mind. 

While the Constitution of the United States was under- 
going discussion prior to its adoption, the Essays of “ The 
Federalist” were presented to the American people by three 
of the most eminent men of that day ;—and this masterly 
work contains the only true and complete defence and expo- 
sition of the principles of republicanism which has ever fallen 
from an American pen. 

But these Essays, excellent as they are universally consider- 
ed to be, fall short of affording a complete political philoso- 
phy ; since, supposing them to be well grounded upon natural 
truth, they discuss only the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, which are limited, and omit altogether the subject of 
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State legislation, which immediately affects and controls the 
most important rights of the citizen. 

During the half century now past, what discoveries have we 
made in the principles of legislation? What have we done 
toward the establishment of wise and just laws, and in the 
maintenance of their stability? Do we not pass laws and re- 
peal them ?—and condemn to-day what we sanctioned yester- 
day? Is the American legislator grounded upon any philo- 
sophy of mind? Does he know the certain nature of the 
beings whom he binds by the Jaws? And are those laws in 
harmony with the law of their nature ? 

These are questions of grave importance to this people, and 
concern both individual happiness and our national existence. 
For it is the destiny of every government which outrages hu- 
manity, to fall; and the truly great and noble are the first to 
transgress unjust laws—faithful as they ever are to their 
higher allegiance and better destiny. 

The duty of the legislator is simply to conform to natural 
truth. Heis the mere “ minister and expositor of nature.” 
If Infinite Goodness has ordained the employment of the hu- 
man faculties for the attainment of happiness, and invited 
their activity by surrounding them with the means of employ- 
ment and gratification, human wisdom has but one work to 
perform, and that is, to reduce the means of happiness to pos- 
session according to the natural design. Man, then, must know 
himself, and his true relation to his fellow-men and to exter- 
nal nature. All truth becomes natural truth—all rights, na- 
tural rights—and all wrongs, natural wrongs. Our business 
is to perceive, not to create. Man makes not good nor evil. 
He cannot confer rights, nor create wrongs. He can only 
sanction and forbid in consonance with the natural laws. 

“ Those rights,” says Sir William Blackstone, ‘“ which God 
and nature have established, and are therefore called natural 
rights, such as are life and liberty, need not the aid of human 
‘laws to be more effectually invested in every man than they 
are ; neither do they receive any additional strength when de- 
clared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. On the con- 
trary, no human legislature has power to abridge or destroy 
them, unless the owner shall commit some act that amounts 
to a forfeiture. 

“ The case is the same as to crimes and misdemeanours 
that are forbidden by the superior laws, and therefore styled 
mala in se, such as murder, theft, and perjury, which contract 
no additional turpitude from being declared unlawful by the 
inferior legislature; for that legislature in all these cases acts 
only in subordination to the Great Lawgiver, transcribing 
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and publishing his precepts. So that, upon the whole, the 
declaratory part of the municipal law has no force or opera- 
tion at all with regard to actions that are naturally or intrin- 
sically right or wrong. 

“* But with regard to things in themselves indifferent, the case 
ts entirely altered. These become either right or wrong, just or 
unjust, duties or misdemeanours, according as the municipal 
legislature sees proper for promoting the welfare of society 
and more effectually carrying on the purposes of civil life. 
Thus our common law has declared that the goods of the wife 
do instantly, upon marriage, become the property and right of 
the husband, and our statute Jaw has declared all monopolies 
a public offence; yet that right and this offence have no foun- 
dation in nature, but are merely created by law for the purpose 
of civil society.” 

The former part of this extract regarding natural rights is 
entirely sound, and expresses with great clearness the view 
which we wish to present—namely, that the law is merely 
declaratory as to all natural rights. It does not create, but 
enforces them ; the right depending not upon the law, but the 
law rather upon the right itself. 

The error in this quotation which we wish to combat is, 
the supposition that the law has anything whatever to do with 
things “ which are in themselves indifferent.” ‘ These,” 
says the learned commentator, “ become right or wrong, just 
or unjust, duties or misdemeanours, ’ as the legislature sees fit 
to declare them. 

This is placing man’s destiny in the hands of his fellow- 
men, rather than in the hand of his Creator. Here is spread 
wide the grand entrance-door of tyranny. What may not the 
legislature see fit to declare to be right or wrong, duty or mis- 
demeanour ! 

If the law forbid that which nature allows, it restrains hu- 
man liberty. If it enjoin a duty which nature does not im- 
pose, it inflicts an act of tyranny upon man. If it confer a 
right which nature has not ordained, it robs some one or many 
of that which it confers, and works injustice among men. 
The instance quoted by the writer, where the law gives the 
goods of the wife instantly upon the marriage to the husband, 
is a most apt illustration of this species of injustice. Here 
the law creates a right arbitrarily, and without a shadow of 
foundation in nature. But this right conferred upon the hus- 
band implies a right taken from the wife ; and hence an actual 
wrong to her, which the law ought not to inflict. 

What we design to contend for is, that the laws shall be 
merely declaratory of natural rights and natural wrongs, and 
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that whatever is indifferent to the laws of nature shall be 
left unnoticed by human legislation ; that all rights and duties 
are natural; and that legal tyranny arises wherever there is 
a departure from this simple principle. 

How, then, can we avoid this tyranny? What need we to 
know in order to urrive at justice and safety, in the work of 
human legislation? We answer, that we must know man’s 
mental constitution and its relation and adaptation to the ex- 
ternal world. 

Nature outraged appeals from human to the divine laws. 
We have but to know ourselves and our natural relations, and 
we may be redressed at once. 

But can we know the true nature of man? Are the natural 
man and the man of society one and the same being? Has 
not education changed his character, and luxury disordered 
his mind? Have the civilized and the savage man one com- 
mon nature, which can be ascertained, and upon which we can 
base a speculation as to human rights? We answer, that the 
state of civilization is the true natural condition of the human 
race. It is in this state only that the true nature of man can 
be fully exhibited. He is endowed with faculties which in- 
evitably tend to high civilization and improvement. A 
faculty improved is still the same faculty. A sentiment en- 
lightened does. not lose its original character. But if we need 
to see man in a primitive state.in order to detect his natural 
characteristics, the means are always at hand—for every hu- 
man being begins life a savage. In the nursery of human 
infancy are betrayed the true natural desires, emotions, and 
faculties of all human beings. We need not go back to the 
traditions of the early ages of the world, for the cradle presents 
us with the early age of every man—of Savage man in the 
bosom of civilized life. 

Tyranny has no excuse. Jt cannot any longer affect un- 
certainty and doubt as to the true and certain mental charac- 
teristics of mankind. 

Man is at length demonstrated. The universal man stands 
forth to modern view with his mental forces well defined and 
well known. Modern discovery has given to each native de- 
sire, to each emotion and faculty of the human mind, “a local 
habitation and a name,” and presented to the philanthropist 
and statesman the means of defining human rights, and of con- 
forming human legislation to the eternal standard of truth and 
nature. We allude to the discoveries of the great Gall, and 
to that system of intellectual and moral philosophy which has 
thence resulted, and which one of the greatest of his disciples 
has justly denominated “ the last and best of human sciences.” 
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' Dr Gall and his disciples have demonstrated, by observa- 
tion’ upon a world of facts, that the brain is the medium 
through which all human passion, sentiment, and intellect, are 
manifested,—that the force and degree of these manifestations 
depend (other things being equal) upon the size of that organ, 
—that the size of the brain, or any particular portion of it, 
can in general be accurately determined, during life, from an 
outward examination of the human skull,—that the brain is 
composed of a congeries of organs, Laving each its peculiar 
function, namely, the manifestation of a peculiar faculty, sen- 
timent, or passion, and having that office alone. Assuming, 
therefore, that they have, after more than forty years of pa- 
tient labour arid investigation, discovered the peculiar function 
of each portion of the brain, they declara that they have de- 
monstrated, by physiological facts, the true natural faculties 
and dispositions of the human mind. 

. These conclusions are not derived from an examination of 
any peculiar people. All humankind have passed under their 
observation—from the rude Tartar to the most enlightened 
European—the children of the sun, and the inhabitants of 
earth’s frozen regions—the educated and the ignorant—all 
colours, all classes and conditions of men—the ancients, from 
their decayed sepulchres, and the moderns in the midst of life 
—hboth sexes, and all ages, have passed under their most rigid 
examination ; and the same natural faculties and dispositions 
have been found in all. 

These conclusions, therefore, embrace all human kind. 
Produce a man, and to them you exhibit a being endowed 
with the sum of those faculties and dispositions which they 
have demonstrated as pertaining to humanity. The idea of 
Man, to them, is but the embodying of certain known and 
well-defined powers, sentiments, and passions, in a livitig 
being. They know his desires, emotions, and faculties—what 
he wants, what he wills, and what he suffers. No distance 
renders his case uncertain. Colour clouds not their obser- 
vation, nor does time outlaw his claims. He is a. Man—d¢hat 
suffices to define his certain nature, and his ultimate destiny. 
Climate, country, distance, government, the distinctions of so- 
ciety, can neither change his nature, nor annihilate his rights. 
The king, the subject, the master, and the slave—each is a 
man; no more nor less than a man; and in the eye of this 
philosophy, each is bound to acknowledge the other to be a 
man, with all the rights pertaining to humanity. 

This science does not deny that a very great disparity ex- 
ists among men in regard to their mental constitutions. On 
the contrary, it asserts that there are vast individual and na- 
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tional differences in respect to both intellectual and moral 
endowments, and that this difference is mainly dependent 
upon their physical organization. But each man possesses, 
nevertheless, the faculties and sentiments peculiar to human- 
ity, although as to each of his natural powers, one man may 
differ from another, either in the strength, activity, or peculiar 
combination of his faculties. What the phrenologist asserts is, 
that no sane man has a faculty which another has not. He 
admits a difference in degree, although none in kind. 

We beg, therefore, to be allowed the advantage of certain 
great and fundamental truths derived from Phrenology, which 
we esteem as well established as any truths in natural 
science. 

First, That mankind have one common nature, which is 
now ascertained and well defined. 

Second, That this common nature is composed of certain 
well-known intellectual faculties, moral emotions, and desires 
or passions, which are innate, and spring from the very ex- 
istence of a human being. 

Of these innate powers, we need not enumerate more than 
a part, and such only as may be found essential to the discus- 
sion of the topic stated in the title to the present article :— 
the desire of life,—the desire of food,—the desire of safety,— 
the desire of exclusive property and possession,—the innate 
love of the opposite sex,—the faculty to speak and communi- 
cate ideas,—the sentiment of reverence and awe,—the dispo- 
sition to have faith, to wonder,—a love of the beautiful and 
perfect,—a love of praise and commendation,—a desire to see 
others happy,—a love of justice, or sense of right,—a feeling 
of self-esteem, or pride. 

Now these, and all the other natural faculties of man, are 
adapted to harmonize with external nature—so that each fa- 
culty finds in the world an object upon which to rest for its 
appropriate exercise and gratification. It would, therefore, 
seem to be the natural design that every power of the mind 
should be exercised. Wherever nature has ordained desire, 
she has spread before it the means of gratification. From 
this we infer the right to its indulgence—and hence also the 
rights of man. 

Man has a right to the gratification, indulgence, and exer- 
cise of every innate power and faculty of his mind. The 
exercise of a faculty is its only use. The manner of its ex- 
ercise is one thing: ¢hat involves a question of morals. The 
right to its exercise is another thing, in which no question is 
involved but the existence of the innate faculty, and the ob- 
jects presented by nature for its gratification. 
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To our own mind this derivation of rights seems so clearly 
just, that we would not attempt its further illustration—but 
that we meet in the works of the most celebrated writers with 
so much controversy upon this subject. 

« Natural law, natural rights,’ says Mr Bentham, in his 
Theory of Legislation (p. 104), “ are two kinds of fictions or 
metaphors, which play so great a part in books of legislation, 
that they deserve to be examined by themselves.” 

“ The word rights (p. 107), the same as the word law, has 
two senses—the one a proper, and the other a metaphorical 
sense. Rights, properly so called, are the creatures of the 
law properly so called; real laws give birth to real rights. 
Natural rights are the creatures of natural law; they are a 
metaphor which derives its origin from another metaphor. 
. « . There is no reasoning with fanatics armed with na- 
tural rights, &c.” 

Speaking of the right of property, he says (p. 137), “ There 
is no such thing as natural property—and that it is entirely 
the work of the law. Property is nothing but a basis of ex- 
pectation,” &c. 

Mr Bentham’s editor, Dumont, explains in a few words 
(p. 113) the grounds of his author's errors: 

“ The first ray of light,” says he, “ which struck the mind 
of Bentham, in the study of the law, was the perception that 
natural rights, the original fact, the moral sense, the notion of 
just and unjust, which are used to explain every thing, were 
at bottom nothing but those innate ideas, of which Locke has 
so clearly shewn the falsity. He saw that authors were going 
round in a vicious circle. Familiar with the method of Bacon 
and Newton, he resolved to transfer it to the subject of legis- 
lation ; he resolved to make jurisprudence an experimental 
science. He avoided all dogmatic words; he rejected every 
thing that did not express a sensation of pain or pleasure ; he 
refused to admit, for example, that property was an inherent 
right, or a natural right, because these terms explained nothing 
and proved nothing. When he proposes a law, he does not 
pretend to find a corresponding law in the code of nature ; 
and by a common piece of legerdemain to present as a thing 
made already, the very thing he wishes to make.” Here is a 
giant groping in darkness. 

All this error was the offspring of no ordinary mind. A 
great, a very great mind wandered thus far from natural truth, 
for the want of a true mental philosophy. This doctrine leaves 
no foundation whatever for human rights, but the mere will 
of the despot or the confused speculations of the metaphysi- 
cian. According to this view, human laws create and confer 
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the rights of humanity, and one man in one country may have 
rights to which another is a total stranger. And even if the 
laws confer no rights whatever, there is no harm done, for man 
is nothing before the law comes to create him ; and it may 
breathe into his nostrils precisely such sort of life as the law- 
makers please. His duty is to be thankful to the law for even 
the ‘very smallest favours. 

We wish now to present the opposite view of this ibet. ; 

Life is the gift of a beneficent Creator ; but, once bestowed, 
it becomes a righ? as against all but the Donor. He who con- 
ferred can alone rightfully take away. But this gift was for 
a beneficent purpose ; it would not be a blessing, but a burden, 
unless it was designed for happiness ; and we may assume, then, 
that life is bestowed to the end that the being’ created may be 
happy. Man has a right to claim that the criterion of the 
Giver of life shall be fulfilled. He has a right, nee to 
happiness. 

The fundamental rights of man are these : 

1. The Right to Existence, and . 
2. The Right to Happiness. 

The Creator may. bestow or withhold the former at his plea- 
sure ; but it is Inconsistent with his benevolence to bestow the 
former without the latter. 

The fact of existence is one evidence of the right to exist. 
But man has further evidence from the hand of nature of his 
right to life; since he is endowed with instincts devoted to 
its preservation. The gift, so to speak, came in a case for its 
protection. 

1. He has the instinctive love of life, which prompts me 
desire to continue existence. 

2. He has an instinctive love of food, whose promptings 
support life. . 

3. He has an instinctive dread of danger to life, which im- 
pels him to shrink from all harm. 

_ 4. He is instinctively watchful to anticipate and avert evil 
to his existence. | 

5. He has an innate disposition to combat, oppose, and de- 
stroy whatever and whosoever threatens danger or injury 2 
him. 

Now, because these are the natural endowments of the man, 
they prove as plainly as natural revelation can, that the inten- 
tion of the Giver of life is, that man shall enjoy life. | 

The gift and the accompanying npulsss for its preservation 
establish the right of existence. 

But the right of happiness may require further illustration. 
This is to be inferred, -.. 2 ey 
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‘ 1. From the attributes of the Deity ; and 

2. From the organization of man and the works of creation. 

Wheresoever the Creator is manifested in his works, we be- 
hold evidence of infinite beneficence. He has provided for the 
necessities of all his creatures. Every want is a source of plea- 
sure, because its means of gratification are abundant. . To 
create a being with wants which could not be gratified, would 
have argued the absence of benevolence; but to create a being 
whose very wants should be a source of happiness, through 
their abundant gratification, is evidence of a most ingenious 
goodness. To surround a being with difficulties without the 
means or intelligence to overcome them, would have been evil; 
but to ordain difficulties as the means of exercising the facul- 
ties of a created being, and of bringing him to a higher state 
of perfection, is a blessing emanating from divine wisdom and 
goodness. To endow man with sensibilities for the purpose of 
enduring pain, would be evil; but to ordain those sensibilities 
for the enjoyment of pleasure, as the antagonist of pain, is 

ood. | 

= There is no general law of nature which opposes the hap- 
piness of man; on the contrary, his constitution is in complete 
harmony with the laws of matter; and these may be rendered 
subservient to his advancement and happiness. 

Life, then, is bestowed by the Giver of all good for the pur- 
pose of happiness. If so, to live and be happy is our right. 

But having a right to happiness, man has aright to employ 
the means for its accomplishment. These. means will vary 
according to the constitution of his nature ; for there must be 
an appropriate adaptation of the means to the end to be ob- 
tained. The right to be happy would be vain without the 
means of becoming so. ‘The Creator, therefore, has endowed 
man with certain innate desires, emotions, and faculties, the 
gratification and exercise of which are the means of his happi- 
ness. Here is the consummation of. man’s rights—the right 
to gratify his natural desires; to supply his natural wants ; 
to exercise his natural faculties, as the means of attaining hap- 
piness.. _ 
: Man’s rights, then, are the incidents of his very nature ; 
and if we would define his rights, we must know his mental 
constitution. | | 

If nature has implanted in all men one uniform desire for 
any particular gratification, it becomes not man to deny that 
in some form indulgence is lawful. A strong natural desire, 
denied its appropriate indulgence, is a source of constant 
misery. Why the: universal desire, unless it be lawful? Na- 
ture has’ made it lawful by allowing its universality. We 
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speak not now of disordered appetite, but of healthy, natural 
desire, directed and restrained by the intellectual and superior 
sentiments. 

“ Every species of creature” (says Bishop Butler, in his 
* Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature”), ‘is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities and 
qualifications of each species, are as necessary as their exter- 
nal circumstances. Both come into the notion of such state, 
or particular way of life, and are constituent parts of it. 

“« Our nature corresponds to our external condition. With- 
out this correspondence, there would be no possibility of any 
such thing as human life and human happiness; which life 
and happiness are therefore the result from our nature and 
condition jointly; meaning by human life, not living in the 
literal sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under- 
stood by those words.” 

As well may a man’s right to exist be denied, as his right 
to “ move and have his being” in the manner pointed .out by 
the laws of his organization. If it is obvious from his physi- 
cal structure that he was destined.to walk erect, who may 
deny his right to do so? If it is equally clear, from his men- 
tal organization, that he has numerous natural wants and de- 
sires which demand gratification, and that his Creator has 
spread around him the means of indulgence, who can deny 
him this means of happiness? Not man surely. 

Let no one fear that dangerous conclusions may be drawn 
from these premises. There is a wide difference between the 
rational gratification of human desires, and the abusive indul- 

ence of them. There is the same difference as between eat- 
ing and gluttony—between drinking and drunkenness—be- 
tween mirthfulness and satire—between justice and ven- 
geance. We are not contending for the abuse, but for the 
enlightened gratification, of man’s natural desires ; not justi- 
fying violence to the laws of the Creator, but struggling for 
conformity to them. We are seeking to establish the divine 
origin of human rights, and not the divine origin of human 
transgressions. Here will be found no apology for vice, but 
a vindication of virtue. 

We are reasoning from the constitution of man as he comes 
from the hand of his Creator, and not from his transformations 
under his abuses of his nature. We never understood the in- 
quiry in the Jewish scriptures, “ Is there evil in the city, and 
the Lord hath not done it?” In the constitution of the human 
mind there can be no evil. In the abuses of that mind there 
may be much—but “ the Lord hath not done it.” Man may 
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pervert his entire organization to the purposes of evil. Hands 
that were made to till the earth may be imbrued in a brother's 
blood. The human mind—that noblest emanation from the 
Divinity of Nature—may be exerted in the cause of crime 
and bloody ambition, instead of the study of nature and the 
advancement of truth and excellence among men. Wit may 
be perverted to biting sarcasm, and noble pride to imperious 
and repulsive arrogance. Faculties given to learn the right 
may be perverted to prove the wrong—and the noblest powers 
of the mind may be prostituted to the most degrading and 
mischievous pursuits; but all this, and much more, proves 
nothing against the excellent nature of man, nor that the 
healthy indulgence and exercise of that nature can tend to 
the promotion of evil. 

When the constitution of man shall be correctly understood, 
he will be found worthy of his origin. He is admitted to be 
the work of an all-wise and beneficent Creator. This alone 
ought to be presumptive evidence in favour of the natural ex- 
cellence of his character. They who assert the natural total 
depravity of man ought to consider his source before they 
speak so harshly of him. It is not easily reconcilable with 
appropriate reverence for the Deity, for a creature to pro- 
nounce the noblest work of the Creator upon earth to be totally 
depraved. We have no very satisfactory evidence that man 
was ever any better than he at present appears ; nay, the evi- 
dence seems to be in favour of his progressive improvement 
from the earliest ages of the world, so that if he is altogether 
evil now, in his advanced state of improvement, it is hard to 
conjecture how bad he may have been at first. He certainly 
could not have promised very fair at the commencement of 
his pilgrimage upon earth! The earth itself has advanced 
toward perfection and adaptation to the wants of organized 
beings, by various stages and grades of improvement, and it 
is in harmony with all analogy to suppose that the races of 
animals and men have kept pace in their improvement with 
the globe which they inhabit. 

How can man be considered an utterly degraded bheing, 
when his natural endowments are such as we have supposed ? 
Take one of the sentiments proper to man—lIdeality, or the . 
love of the beautiful and perfect—and consider if a being en- 
dowed with this faculty has not at least some redeeming 
qualities! We quote a beautiful passage from Mr George 
Combe :* 

“ Where Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there is 


* Lectures in America, p. 218. 
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an innate desire for the beautiful, and an instinctive love and 
admiration of it. The arrangements of the Creator in the 
material world are so far from being in opposition to it, that 
objects calculated in the highest degree to excite and gratify 
the feeling are everywhere scattered in the most profuse 
abundance. What are the flowers that deck the fields, com- 
bining perfect elegance of form with the most exquisite love- 
liness, delicacy and harmony of tint, but objects addressed 
purely to Ideality, and the subordinate faculties of Colour and 
Form? They enjoy not their beauty themselves, and afford 
neither food, raiment, nor protection, to the corporeal frame 
of man, and on this account some persons have been led to 
view them as merely nature’s vanities and shows, possessed 
of neither dignity nor utility. But the individual in whom 
Ideality is large will in rapture say, that these objects, and 
the lofty mountain, the deep glen, the roaring cataract, and 
all the varied loveliness of hill and dale, fountain and fresh 
shade, afford to him the banquet of the mind; that they 
pour into his soul a stream of pleasure so intense, and yet so 
pure and elevated, that in comparison with it all the gratifica- 
tions of sense and animal propensity sink into insipidity and 
insignificance. In short, to the phrenologist, the existence of 
this faculty in the mind, and of external objects fitted to 
gratify it, is one among numberless instances of the boundless 
beneficence of the Creator toward man; for it is a faculty 
purely of enjoyment,—one whose sole use is to refine, exalt, 
and extend the range of our other powers, to confer on us 
higher susceptibilities of improvement, and a keener relish for 
all that is great and glorious in the universe.” 

Let us now continue our inquiry into the nature of man for 
the purpose of ascertaining from his mental constitution what 
are his natural wants and emotions, with a view to a correct 
derivation of his rights. Our inquiry will not be vain, for in 
this country there can be no excuse for the denial of .a single 
right to any human being. We have but to prove a right, and 
it may be established by law. Here is encouragement for the 
investigation of human. rights. We are our own lawgivers, 
and our own tyrants, if, indeed, tyranny exist at all. 

What, then, let us inquire, is the first great natural want of 
man arising from the constitution of his mind? It is the so- 
ciety of his fellow-man, > 

The hermit restrains and perverts his nature. He may 
escape controversy with others, but he makes war upon him- 
self. He exists without living, and dies while he lives—for 
it is the essence of human life to dwell in such a position, as 
that all the faculties of the understanding shall have full and - 
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various employment, and that all the desires and emotions of 
our nature shall have frequent, wholesome, and harmonious 
gratification and exercise. | 

Man is so constituted that this cannot take place except in 
general society. Accordingly, all tradition and history repre- 
sent man as associated in some. manner with his fellow-men. 
From the earliest ages to the present time, in some form or 
another, under some sort.of league or fellowship, the various 
tribes, races, and nations of mankind have associated together, 
have acknowledged some common head, king, or government, 
or have been leagued by some compact, voluntarily entered 
into, and often enduring for centuries, guaranteed only by the 
spontaneous and universal feeling of an inward and all-ab- 
sorbing desire of man’s nature for companionship with his 
fellow-man. This arises not from a calculation of greater 
security, nor from the facilities which society affords for pe- 
cunlary gain. Society owes not its origin to a sense’of fear, 
nor to the love of money. Neither of these is sufficlent to 
bind man to society in its worst forms, and at the hazard of 
sacrificing many of his dearest rights and interests. The 
worst social condition he can better endure than solitude. He 
can bear the severest blow of tyranny rather than banishment 
from the face of man. Accordingly, he will endure the bit- 
terest oppression in preference to the sweetest solitude. It 
must be, then, that for some great cause society is as neces- 
sary to his moral nature as food or atmospheric air is to his 
physical—that there are many deep demands of his higher na- 
ture that can only be answered in the midst of men, and which, 
unsatisfied, leave such an aching void in his soul, that life be- 
comes a burden out of human society. And here we beg to re- 
peat, that this arises not from a sense of fear, nur from the 
want or insecurity of property, out of society. You may wall 
in the solitary man.so.that nothing can harm him; you may 
give him all of this world’s goods that he can enjoy in his 
lonely place, and he will pine away and wish to die; for the 
aching void of his nature is not filled, and he yet needs, as the 
vital air of heaven, the exhilarating influences of human so- 
ciety. : These alone can breathe into his moral nature the 
breath of life. Surround him with men, and his moral powers, 
his higher and nobler faculties, spring into activity, and he 
moves in the moral and intellectual majesty of the noblest 
work of the Creator upon earth. How is this? It may be 
thus explained :— 

If it can be made to appear that man, in the social state, 
hath, as respects a large number of his desires and wants, as 
sure a guaranty for their gratification as he can possibly have 
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out of it, then it follows that, as respects these, he loses no- 
thing by going into society. If, moreover, it shall appear 
that, as to other portions of his nature, he can be better gra- 
tified in the midst of men, than as a solitary being, in so far 
as this portion of humanity is concerned he becomes a gainer 
by human fellowship; so that, if the case were left here, we 
should have shewn that man gains something, and surrenders 
nothing, in the social state. But if, in proceeding further, it 
can be established that his noblest endowments of intellect 
and sentiment cannot be exercised nor gratified in any respect, 
except in the midst of men, then we shew a case of moral 
necessity,—that the human constitution demands society,— 
and we establish the absolute right of man to dwell in the so- 
ciety of his fellow-men. 

It will suffice to refer to a few instances in which the powers 
of our nature are as well protected and exercised, and others 
in which they are better provided for, in society, than in the 
solitar¥ state. | 

1. The love of life. Life is safest in society. Such is 
man’s nature that he will protect his fellow, rather than do 
him harm. Benevolence prompts to sympathy and kind pro- 
tection ; and the sense of justice adds force and certainty to 
the operation of natural beneficence. All history shews that 
men, in society, guaranty, in some form, and by some mode 
of action, the right to life. Besides, in civilized life, where 
the arts and sciences have attained to any considerable ad- 
vancement or perfection, the comforts of life, and the means 
of its protection and safeguard, are so abundant and well ap- 
plied, that a great increase of security and protection to life 
is thereby afforded. 

2. The means of subsistence are greatly increased in the 
midst of the most civilized nations of mankind, by a superior 
cultivation of the earth, by commerce, mechanical invention, 
and more extended and diligent labour. 

3. The desire of property is held in most ‘sacred regard by 
societies of men, its acquisition fostered, and the right to ex- 
clusive possession universally acknowledged. This right is 
not surrendered or abridged, necessarily, by society ; while 
the means of attainment are greatly increased, by an inter- 
change of commodities, a division of labour, improvement in 
the arts and sciences, and intellectual cultivation ; and there 
need be no interference with it, except for contributions for 
the general good, which in amount fall far short of the advan- 
tages for its acquisition and protection gained by society. Pro- 
perty gains by society, over and above all loss in contributions 
for the public use. 
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4. The loves of the sexes, in all well-regulated societies, are 
protected by the laws, and their sacred exclusiveness held in- 
violable. In this respect, man and woman are greatly ele- 
ae and improved by their social organization in civilized 
life. 

5. The same may be said of the love of offspring. The pa- 
rent's love; hope, and pride, receive far greater gratification 
in society, than it is possible for the solitary man to enjoy. 

It thus appears, that these instinctive desires derive a 
greater gratification by human fellowship, than in solitude, 
and as yet man is a gainer by communion with his brethren. 
A slight degree of reflection will also shew how finely his no- 
bler nature is attuned to human fellowship. 

We may concede that the solitary man may exercise his 
reverence and awe—that his wonder may be indulged—and 
that his love of the beautiful, and his pride, may be gratified 
to some extent in solitude,—yet it would not be difficult to 
shew a decided advantage in all these respects arising to him 
from extensive human intercourse. But there remain certain 
well-defined powers, sentiments, and faculties, peculiar to man, 
which can have no satisfactory exercise out of general society. 

1. “ The faculty of language,” says Mr Combe, “ implies 
the presence of intelligent beings, with whom we may com- 
municate by speech.” In how many ways is this medium of 
communicating ideas brought into requisition amid the mul- 
titudes of men: from simple exclamation, rising upward to 
the accomplished discourse, the eloquent oration, the exciting 
romance, the drama, the epic poem, the page of history! What 
a world of thought and action stands thus revealed to the hu- 
man intellect! 

2. Benevolence demands a wide field of enterprise and ex- 
ertion. It enfolds all created beings in its love. The more 
extended its field of action, the greater gratification flows 
from it. It demands many objects on which to rest with kind 
sympathy and expansive love. It would embrace a world of 
intelligent and sensitive beings in its far-reaching sympathy. 
With what sweet expression it adorns the human countenance ! 
How doth it exalt that noble brow, and light up the features 
with an expression of love and tenderness, which makes it the 
welcome visitant of the cottage and the palace—of the abode 
of suffering and distress, as well as the scene of happiness and 
joy! Give place among men for this gentle visitant—this 
minister of mercy and bright radiance of the divinity among 
the dwellers upon the earth. Benevolence demands the so- 
ciety of men, to rejoice in their joy, to sorrow in their griefs, 
to cheer the desponding, and to shed her radiant smile of love » 
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and tenderness upon all the sensitive creation. It has, in its 
very nature, express relation to surrounding life, intelligence, 
and sensibility. 

3. Man’s sense of justice—the great monitor of the human 
mind, for ever prompting the inner man “ to do unto another 
as he would that others should do unto him’’—uttering the 
eternal rule of equity and right,—demands also to be in the 
midst of men—in the midst of human and moral action; of 
which it is the great and impartial umpire. Admit a sense of 
justice, burning for action, “ springing eternal in the human 
mind,” having no other office than to prompt man to do right 
to his fellow-men, and yet suppose that his superior nature 
can be indulged and exercised out of society! This is the 
sovereign power of the human mind, the most unyielding of 
any; it rewards with a higher sanction, it punishes with a 
deeper agony, than any earthly tribunal. It never slumbers 
—never dies. Without this sense of right, man would be 
unfit for human society. With it he is incapable of enduring 
solitude. It demands human conduct upon which to decide. 
It has no sphere of action in solitude. 

Mr Combe, in his “ Moral Philosophy,” says, that “ neither 
Benevolence, which delights in universal happiness—nor Love 
of Approbation, whose gratification is the applause and good 
opinion of others—nor Veneration, which gives a tendency 
to respect and yield obedience to superiors—nor Conscien- 
tiousness, which holds the balance wherein the rights of com- 
peting parties are weighed—has full scope and a sufficiently 
wide sphere of action, except in general society ; the domestic 
circle is too contracted for the purpose.” 

And again: “ The faculties of Causality and Comparison, 
which are the fountains of reasoning, imply our co-existence 
with other intellectual beings, with whose perceptions and 
experience we may compare our own. Without combination, 
what advance could be made in science, art, or manufactures ? 
As food is related to hunger, as light to the sense of vision, 
so is society adapted to the social faculties of man. The pre- 
sence of human beings is indispensable to the gratification and 
excitement of our mental powers in general. What a void 
and craving is experienced by those who are cut off from com- 
munication with their fellows !” 

If, then, the social state is necessary to the development 
and exercise of man’s moral and intellectual nature, is it not 
absurd to suppose that he cannot live in society without sur- 
rendering a portion of his natural rights? If society is his 
greatest want, is it possible that this demand of his nature 
‘cannot be answered without denying him the proper gratifica- 
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tion of some of his remaining wants? Has the wisdom of the 
Creator so poorly executed his plan, that one part defeats an- 
other? Has Infinite Beneficence implanted in the same mind 
various ardent desires, the denial of any one of which will 
render man unhappy, and yet ordained that one natural want 
shall be gratified by the denial of another ?—that man must 
elect which of all the craving desires of his nature he will in- 
dulge, and which he will restrain, and as he chooses, he shall 
live in society or out of it !—and, take which he pleases, so- 
ciety. or solitude, certain parts of his craving nature shall re- 
main for ever unsatisfied? Absurd and impious thought! 
Man’s whole nature may be gratified, so that the harmony of 
its powers be not disturbed,—and government cannot demand 
the surrender of a single right as a condition of man’s exist- 
ence in the social state. The moralist can easily shew how 
the enlightened intellect and moral emotions, controlling and 
regulating the passions, may present a man in the full enjoy- 
ment and exercise of his nature, and yet a blameless man. 
Let it suffice for me to shew, that human legislators cannot, 
without an infringement of human rights, deny to man the 
healthful and harmonious exercise of all his intellectual powers, 
since this exercise is necessary to human happiness. 

It has been a favourite doctrine that the individual substan- 
tially bargains with society upon becoming a member of it, 
by surrendering a portion of his natural rights for certain ac- 
quired rights or advantages, which the laws of government 
may confer. This doctrine has never, to our knowledge, been 
well defined ; but it is broadly asserted in most of our treatises 
upon fundamental law. . 

This is the apology of tyranny for its usurpation of human 
rights. It admits the deprivation of rights which it causes, 
but points you to certain benefits conferred by the law as a 
remuneration for your loss. 

Government here has all the advantage. What proper be- 

_nefit it assumes to confer, you had a right to before. So that, 
in fact, the supposed legal benefit is but your natural right, 
and you thus retain one right as a compensation for the loss 
of another. But tyranny cannot be sustained without fraud 
as its ally; and this is one of her most subtle pretences. . Let 
us close this door to tyranny. Let us prove that nature con- 
fers all rights ; and that the only business of the law is to pro- 
tect them. : 

How can an individual treat with government on such terms 
as will ensure an equitable arrangement between them? It 
is the lamb bargaining with the lion, and the only question is, 
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whether the former shall be devoured all at once or only by 
piece-meal. 

The moment we admit the principle that one natural right 
must necessarily be surrendered under government as the 
price of protection to another, we open the door to fraud and 
force. Subtile tyranny will cheat us, and brutal tyranny will 
compel us to surrender the rights of humanity. Success will 
embolden the coward in his encroachments ; and timid acquies- 
cence will aggravate the demands of the bold usurper. 

Let our appeal be to the natural laws. Without this 
foundation all human laws are alike good or bad, just or un- 
just, as human caprice, whim, or selfishness, may declare. 
Let us hold on to our humanity. The social state emanates 
from our proper nature, and must not contradict or wrong it. 
There need be no war between society and the individual 
man; and tyranny alone declares it. There is fraud or force 
defeating the great law of nature in every case of a surrender 
of human rights under human government. 

Who can rise superior to the laws of the Creator, and dic- 
tate the surrender of a single human right? A king? And 
why aking? He is not the product of nature, but is a mon- 
ster born of ignorance and weak submission. A parliament? 
What doth a parliament properly represent but the genuine 
rights of humanity ? These rights give birth to the parliament, 
and by blotting them out, it would extinguish itself for ever. 
A surrender of human rights! Who stands up before man 
and Heaven to receive the dreadful sacrifice? A man? He 
dare not as man attempt the rash and wicked deed. But go- 
vernment—government— may swallow up all rights! And 
what is government in its very nature, but the instrument 
adopted by mankind for the declaration and defence of the 
rights of humanity ? 

This inquiry we will attempt to answer in another article. 


II. On the Inftuence of the Depressing Passions on the Health 
and on Disease. By J. K. Waxrxer, M. D., Huddersfield. 
Extracted from the ninth volume of the ‘lransactions of 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association. 


Every one has experienced, in the course of a long life, 
seasons of mental depression, which have exercised some de- 
gree of influence on his bodily health. Where that mental 
depression is indulged to excess it seldom fails (so intimate 
is the connexion between mind and body) te occasion very 
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serious derangement of the functions of the different viscera 
—the stomach, the liver, the kidneys, the intestines, being 
in different individuals the seat of the mischief. We usually 
explain these symptoms by referring them to sympathy, by 
which mental and corporeal causes mutually operate in pro- 
ducing pleasure or pain; and we observe that evils, whether 
real or imaginary, that weigh upon the mind of man, usually 
proceed in time to extend their influence on his material part. 
I do not wish to speak in this place on that numerous tribe 
of symptoms that arise from mere nervous sensibility, but on 
that less ideal form of disease brought on by over-exertion of 
mind. The former are often the result of want of occupation, 
and he who labours under them is ever flying to medical art 
for relief; the latter is the result generally of too much busi- 
ness, and the sufferer pays little regard to health. 

The class of diseases to which I am to call attention is often 
not less embarrassing to the practitioner than the former class 
of nervous affections ; it is the result of the depressing passions. 
Look at the endless sources of solicitude to be found in a vast 
manufacturing community. Take, for instance, any season of 
commercial distress: in how many countenances, as you walk 
the streets, is the “ wear and tear of mind” legible in inefface- 
able characters. Look at that young man, who is only just 
entering on manhood, with his visage blanched with the cares 
ofage. Whois that well-dressed passenger who, with a hurried 
gait and care-worn features, is hastening homewards ? It is one, 
perhaps, whose capital is embarked in some doubtful adventure. 
Observe the courteous but half-constrained smile on the visage 
of another, who is nevertheless in affluent circumstances, but 
at the very moment he is putting on the guise of courtesy his 
heart is tossed to and fro with a variety of agitating emotions : 
some intelligence, peradventure, has just reached him that may 
put in peril a favourite commercial speculation. This is no 
fanciful picture, but what is occurring, while I am now writing, 
in almost every large commercial town in the ethpire. Let 
those, therefore, who descant so fluently on the talismanic effects 
of commerce, in elevating so many from a state of obscurity 
to the pinnacle of prosperity, look a little at the opposite side 
of the question, and take into the account the many who sa- 
crifice their peace of mind and health of body, yet never rise 
to opulence at all, and the fiery ordeal which those who do suc- 
ceed have often to undergo. How many bitter disappoint- 
ments, how many years of disquietude and uncertainty elapse, 
ere the merchant has reached the goal of his wishes ; and then 
how few there are who bave so husbanded their health by tem- 
porary relaxation, by change of air and exercise, as to live to 
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enjoy the fruits of their industry. The more common oecur- 
rence is, that from the many years of intense and too unre- 
nitting pursuit of the prize, he does not live to grasp it; or 
his health becomes so delicate, and his constitution so impair- 
ed, that he becomes the premature victim of some organic dis- 
ease. 

Exceptions there are, no doubt, and these, I trust, will in- 
crease as men become more enlightened on the subject. It is 
not against a proper application to business that I am arguing, 
but against that over-tension of the mind, unrelieved by change 
of air or exercise, the daily attendance at the counting-house 
or the factory without suitable intervals of relaxation, that I 
am anxious to guard. Let aman be ever so careful in this 
respect,—if he chances to be one of those whose concerns are 
on a scale of great extent, his mind is burdened with anxiety ; 
and when we consider how frequently the commerical world 
is convulsed by some unforeseen embarrassment, what sleepless 
nights follow, what fears lest every wind that blows may waft 
over tidings of evil omen, the wonder is, not that the consti- 
tution of the merchant should so often suffer premature decay, 
but that he is able to retain his health so long. 

The evil, however, is in many instances warded off by a 
residence in the country; for this intelligent class of men are 
beginning to be sensible of the mischief they are doing them- 
selves by wearing out the animal machine. When a piece of 
machinery of exquisite workmanship, however calculated its 
construction may be for durability, is used from day to day, 
we see by experience that time and circumstances will gradual- 
ly impair some of its parts, and we take instant steps to set it 
right. The same is necessary in that most exquisite of all 
mechanism, the human frame. The manufacturer loses no 
time in repairing the machinery in his mill; but he is often 
all the while totally insensible of the slow and insidious changes 
going on in his own bodily frame. This state of things, how- 
ever, applies more particularly to the cases of those manufac- 
turers who do not sleep in the country, but live in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their own mills or warehouses. This class of 
persons are almost always sooner or later affected in their di- 
gestive organs, and are more susceptible of cold than those who 
return during all weathers, sometimes riding on horseback, 
sometimes walking, to their country residences, by which 
means they counteract the effects of long confinement or expo- 
sure to impure air from the manufacture. l 

But in-a great trading community the frequent appalling 
vicissitudes of trade communicate their frightful consequences 
to a whole district, and many families are plunged into irre- 
trievable ruin. This calamity, indeed, is felt through the va- 
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rious ramifications of society, but falls most disastrously upon 
that very numerous class in all manufacturing neighbourhoods 
who earn a livelihood by taking work to their own homes. At 
the moment I am now writing there are more than a thousand 
such families in this district in a state bordering on destitu- 
tion ; and, from information I have obtained from other manu- 
facturing districts, similar distress prevails in most of them, 
though not in an equal degree. These are evils almost inse- 
parable from the system itself. The current of commerce 
ebbs and flows, and too often we are called upon to witness 
the melancholy spectacle of thousands of industrious operatives 
reduced to want, not by any misconduct of their own, not by 
any affliction in the course of nature, not by any natural visi- 
tation of disease or famine, not by the ravages of war, but by 
those changes in trade which have come upon us like a thief 
in the night, and robbed thousands of their daily bread. If 
any one doubts the effect such a crisis has upon the health of 
the operatives themselves, let him take a season like the pre- 
sent to visit their humble abodes, and he will there find many 
a parent in the midst of his half-starved family, brooding 
over his future prospects, dimmed with the sickly colouring 
of despondency, if not darkened by the pencil of despair. His 
pulse is quick, not from fulness of habit or excess of aliment, 
but from the irritable state of his mind, when his atten- 
tion is roused to his situation. He uses a cheering tone to his 
wife and family, when alas! anxiety, like acankerworm, is 
gnawing at his very vitals. By and by this mental anxiety 
acts banefully upon almost every bodily function: in one af- 
fecting the digestive organs perhaps, in another the head, in 
a third the functions of the heart. 

_ My situation as physician to the Infirmary in this populous 
district, where at seasons like this so many apply for relief to 
public charity who in ordinary times are able to pay for medi- 
eal aid, enables me to witness the effect of the depressing pas- 
sions on the health, and the many anomalous diseases, func- 
tional, perhaps, in the first instance, but leading sometimes to 
structural disease, which they never fail to give rise to. In 
the space of twenty-five years, during which I have attended 
the sick poor at their own dwellings, many commercial panics 
have overtaken us, attended by the same disastrous effects on 
the health of the poor. The season of the year, and the pre- 
valence of certain epidemics, exercise indeed a modifying in- 
fluence on the diseases that follow:such a crisis, and often add 
to the difficulty of removing them. But this observation I 
have invariably made, that a great proportion of these cases: 
which seemed to linger from month to month, with slight re- 
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lief from medicine, have undergone a marvellous change for 
the better, in the space of a few weeks, without any other 
cause than this—the prospect of a return of employment. In 
proportion as hope began to dawn in their breasts, the bodily 
functions seemed to mend: after that, very little aid from me- 
dicine was necessary ; and in a few months those very men, 
who seemed destined to become the victims of a consuming 
malady, were in a condition to resume their wonted employ- 
ment, and the sound of the shuttle was again heard in these 
cottages, so late the abode of misery and want. 

Such is a picture of the effects of a commercial crisis on the 
operative classes in a populous manufacturing district. Nor 
are the operatives alone the suffering parties in these seasons 
of distress: many of their employers, and all who are in any 
way connected with the trade of the district, though not per- 
haps in any danger of actual want, yet, from loss already sus- 
tained, and fears for the future, are often a prey to maladies 
brought on by mental anguish. The functions of the stomach 
are generally affected; and if there is a predisposition to any 
constitutional ailment in the system, we find the symptoms 
varying accordingly: in some, the bowels are principally af- 
fected ; in others, a determination to the head occurs. aa 
at present in attendance upon a gentleman who has sustained 
some losses in consequence of the deranged state of affairs in 
America, in whom periodical attacks of hemicrania have lately 
occurred. The pain is in the right side of the head; the pa- 
roxysms generally continue for three and sometimes for six 
weeks. The operation of acupuncture has been repeated se- 
veral times with some relief; for though the pain returns, its 
duration is less. His friends consider his complaint as solely 
attributable to anxiety of mind. In other instances the biliary 
secretion is affected, and the stools indicate a deficiency of bile. 
Such, in fact, is no uncommon occurrence in men who are free 
from all suspicion of intemperance, but spend their time prin- 
cipally at the desk, and pay little attention to their bowels. 
A few weeks ago, a yellowness in the skin appeared in a gen- 
tleman, æt. 53, residing in this neighbourhood, who is remark- 
able for his punctuality in business, as well as regularity and 
temperance in his habits. There was no tumour or scirrhosity 
to be felt in the neighbouring parts, and, from the absence of 
any considerable pain, no reason to conclude that it was owing 
to biliary calculi in the gall-bladder. I was informed by his 
family that he had exhibited an unusual depression of spirits 
for some months past. There is no reason to doubt the even- 
tual recovery of this gentleman, as there is no evidence of any 
organic disease ; but it is quite clear, that any plan of treatmen 
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that is not aided by returning serenity of mind must, for a 
long time at least, prove ineffectual. 

It will sometimes happen, but not I think so often as might 
be expected in a commercial district, that patients labouring 
under long-continued intense anxiety will complain of paroxysms 
of palpitation of the heart; but in a majority of such cases 
these have arisen from a disordered state of other organs—some- 
times of the liver, at others of the stomach; and it is no un- 
common thing to find men who work at the loom for many 
years together complaining of palpitation, which is generally 
relieved by such remedies as relieve the general health. The 
pressure upon the breast-beam during so many hours, it must 
be allowed, is exceedingly likely to superinduce a tendency to 
disease of the heart. But my object in the remarks already 
made on this subject, is not toattempt, at least upon the pre- 
sent occasion, a particular account of the diseases peculiar to a 
manufacturing district, but simply to shew how much they are 
modified by circumstances, and how little the unaided power 
of medicine is able to effect, in many instances, in their pre- 
vention or removal. In short, the mind must be exonerated 
from its burden ere we can look for effectual relief to the 
body. 

It is difficult to minister to a mind diseased, or to chase away 
the effects of loss of fortune or disappointed ambition ; and if 
either of these circumstances operate so powerfully on the mind 
as to cause sleepless nights for any length of time together, 
the body necessarily suffers, and its functions become much dis- 
ordered. This state of things, in certain temperaments, is no 
infrequent forerunner of derangement. How often does it 
happen to men who have plunged deeply into hazardous specu- 
lations, that their minds become the seat of the most harassing 
fears, andthe image of beggary and ruin incessantly haunt them 
night and day ; and how many have made utter wreck of mind 
and fortune at the shrine of avarice! Few circumstances, I am 
persuaded, have contributed to swell the melancholy catalogue 
of diseases of the mind to so alarming an extent as the ruinous 
consequences involved in rash speculations.* There has been 


* In a curious table, from M. Esquirol, shewing the relative proportions 
of different professions in a mass of one hundred and sixty-four lunatics, it 
runs thus :—Merchants, 50; military men, 33; students,25; administrateurs 
and employés, 21; advocates, notaries, and mien of business, 10; artists, 8 ; 
chemists, 4; medical practitioners, 4; farmers, 4; sailors, 3; engineers, 2: 
total, 164. On examining different asylums, it was found that merchants and 
soldiers furnished the largest proportion of insane in all these establishments. 
M. Foderé, a French writer, libels the character of the merchant when he 
attributes a demoralizing effect to the love of lucre, which swallows up or 


annihilates all the more noble and elevated passions and sentiments of man. 
“We 
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no adventurer so wild of late years as not to find eager fol- 
lowers, lured by the lust of gold to the loss of peace of mind 
and fortune; and of these not a few, yielding to the influence 
of despair, have sunk into an early grave, or to a state of me- 
lancholy madness. 

But of the number of those who seek after, what may be 
regarded, legitimate objects of speculation, there are some that, 
from the stake they have at issue, are perpetually in a state of 
feverish excitement, and allow their inquietude of mind to sap 
and undermine their bodily health. I have had many oppor- 
tunities of attesting the truth of this; and in a late case, which 
terminated fatally, during the delirium which for a few days 
preceded death, the sufferer used such expressions as these— 
“ Gone, gone; take back the scrip; it is all false;’”’ &c., &c. 
This gentleman had some years ago taken shares in a concern, 
which I must not here name, and had sustained a heavy loss 
by a declension in the value of the shares. 

In speaking of anxiety of mind asa cause of intellectual ma- 
lady, | may be permitted to make use of an extract from Dr 
Reid’sessayon Nervous Affections. Hesays, ‘‘Irecollectthe case 
of an unfortunate young man, who became a victim to the dis- 
astrous issue ofa variety of mercantile adventures. The same 
blow which deranged his affairs produced a disorder of his 
reason. His finances and his faculties fell together. The 
phantoms of imagination indeed survived, and seemed to hover 
over the ashes of his understanding. The demon of specula- 
tion, which had before misled his mind, now possessed it en- 
tirely. His projecting spirit, which was always more than 
moderately intrepid, took, in the maniacal exaltation of his 
fancy, a still bolder and sublimer flight. - Some of his schemes 
reminded me of another madman that I had heard of, who 
planned, after draining the Mediterranean, to plant it with 
apple trees, and establish a cider manufactory on the coast.” 


“ We are arrived,” says M. Foderé, “ at this point, that we esteem nothing 
but property; and consequently do nothing but with the view of maki 
money; all our most cherished affections are submitted to a cold-blood 
calculation in the acquirement of wealth.” And he takes this view of the 
pathological effects of trade :—“ The chances of speculations, which keep 
the mind constantly on the stretch, and which in a moment give or take away 
a fortune,”—to which he adds “ a life of indolence, after a life of activity— 
explain the frequency of mental maladies among this class of society.” 
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III. Drunkenness considered in Relation to Insanity. By W. 
A. F. Browne, M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Crich- 
ton Royal Institution for Lunatics, Dumfries. 


The applications for the introduction, into the Institution 
under my care, of individuals who have lost reason from exces- 
sive drinking, or who appear to act under a blind and irresisti- 
ble impulse to inebriety, have been, and continue to be, very 
numerous. The necessity and the prudence of withdrawing 
such slaves to passion from temptation and from access to all 
stimulants, cannot be doubted; but the propriety of endea- 
vouring to effect their cure or reformation, as the process may 
be differently regarded, in a Lunatic Asylum, is open to dis- 
cussion. The decision of such a question must rest upon the 
determination of the responsible, or irresponsible, state of the 
mind under such circumstances—upon the fact of the indivi- 
duals acting under such an impulse being sane or insane. This 
matter has not yet been sufficiently investigated ; nor has it 
been tried before the competent legal tribunals. It is argued, 
that if there really exists an uncontrollable propensity to ine- 
briety, as there certainly is to homicide, arson, and theft, the 
law is bound to exonerate the individual, so actuated, from the 
consequences of his own acts, and is justified in depriving him 
of liberty, and consigning him to an Asylum. But until the 
humane example of the legislatures of other countries be fol- 
lowed in this respect, it is much to be regretted that some 
separate retreat does not exist, where a voluntary, or even 
compulsory, seclusion could be resorted to—where the diseased 
drunkard would be treated as an invalid, subjected to a natu- 
ral and invigorating regimen and discipline, and inoculated 
with habits incompatible with intemperance and excess. The 
want of such a moral lazaretto, and the obvious injury to 
society, and the cruelty to the infatuated sufferer, arising from 
permitting free scope to his extravagance, and from then pun- | 
ishing it as a crime, has led a most benevolent public officer 
to suggest, that cells should be erected in connexion with the 
public prisons, where the at of the paroxysm might exhaust 
itself, but where, of course, the durance is penitential, and not 
curative. The following facts, collected from recent experience, 
would seem to call for a different interpretation, and a differ- 
ent treatment, of the condition of these unfortunate men. 

Three forms of derangement, or complications of insanity 
with drunkenness, have been met with. There is, first, the 
frequent variety in which the long and excessive, but voluntary 
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and deliberate indulgence of the appetite for stimulants, grati- 
fied, it may be, in the social circle, and to obtain momentary 
excitement, to display wit, or imagination, or song, has pro- 
duced directly mania or fatuity. There is, secondly, the brief 
delirium immediately succeeding a debauch, or a course of dis- 
sipation. In both of these forms, it will be observed that the 
act or habit of intoxication is obviously the cause of the dis- 
ease ; but, in the third, the intoxication, or rather the craving 
for stimulants, for wine, or opium, or more ardent potations, 
is the symptom, the distinguishing characteristic of the aliena- 
tion—in fact, the tendency to ebriosity, with impairment of 
the power of the will, is, constitutes the disease itself. In the 
first two species the appetite is created, cultivated under the 
sanction and by the very act of the will, while the drunkard 
ossesses, or appears to possess, sound bodily health, and such 
intellectual perspicacity and vigour, as to be accredited sane, 
and to be intrusted with the business, and burdens, and honours 
of life. In the third, the propensity is morbid, instinctive, in- 
voluntary. It sometimes originates in infancy, or extreme 
youth and age, where no preliminary or initiative course of 
indulgence merely converted a habit into a disease ;—it has 
happened where the individuals were recognised and respect- 
ed as virtuous, rational, abstemious, and even ascetic. The 
paroxysm is developed suddenly ; it hurries its victim, in oppo- 
sition to his best interests and present wishes, into scenes of 
degradation which he detests, and from pursuits in which he 
delights—it returns periodically, and leaves the mind tem- 
porarily weakened and wayward. The suddenness of the desire 
is, of itself, an indication of its morbid origin. It arises with- 
out provocation or premeditation, while the mind is engaged 
in intellectual labour, in abstract reasoning, or while under the 
dominion of the purest and most elevated sentiments—those 
most distant from, most incompatible with sensuality—it in a 
moment prostrates and paralyzes the most firm resolves, the 
most virtuous motives, the most colossal obstacles of reputa- 
tion and interest, and plunges its slave into an abyss of 
drunken delirium. It may coexist with intellectual power, but 
rarely with mental entirety, and this is confirmatory of the 
present views as to monomania ; for if there be not invariabl 
impairment of the general vigour and activity of the mind, 
there may be detected an obtuseness in perception, a hebetude 
or capriciousness in the feelings and affections, an irritabilit 
of temper, a failure in memory, and, it may be, slight imbecili- 
ty, which render the individual less useful and trustworthy 
as a member of society, less capable of commanding and ap- 
plying the powers which he possesses, less keenly alive to the 
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calls of duty, or less cognizant of what these calls are. This 
tendency, and these peculiarities and éccentricities by which 
it is accompanied, frequently appear in conjunction with epi- 
lepsy and other nervous affections; may be traced to grief, 
misfortune, diseases of the heart and stomach ; are hereditary 
—they descend from sire to son, and reappear as regularly at 
certain ages, and under certain circumstances, as measles or 
gout—in short, they appear to be regulated by the same laws 
as the other forms of alienation. 

In making this exposition, I have been actuated by the 
wish to submit what appears to be a true and faithful descrip- 
tion of this unsound condition of mind, and the reasons which 
exist for regarding it as a modification of insanity requiring 
confinement. It will further shew that, although patients dis- 
playing such symptoms may be regarded as mad, it is only 
under peculiar and marked circumstances that the right can 
be claimed to treat them as such; and will thus serve as an 
explanation of the grounds for refusing many applications for 
admission which have been made. Incidentally the statement 
may be useful, as proving that much, that incalculable misery, 
the ruin of individuals, the discord and distress of families, 
would be averted or mitigated, were such changes of charac- 
ter regarded and visited, not as crimes and delinquency, but 
as mental aberrations, and subjected to discipline, as other 
descriptions of disease.—Third Report of the Crichton Royal 
Institution. 


IV. Phrenology in the United States. By Mr Anprew Leicu- 
ton, Liverpool. 


To Dr Caldwell, I believe, belongs the merit of having in- 
troduced Phrenology to his fellow-citizens of the United States. 
For many years he stood almost alone its able advocate, its 
ever ready champion and defender, who, for every blast of 
obloquy, ridicule, and sophistry, directed against the novel 
doctrines, had an overwhelming counterblast of nervous argu- 
ment and withering truth. Compared with the other phreno- 
logists of that country, it is nothing derogatory to them to say, 
“ be is as a star and dwells apart.” A thorough thinker—vi- 
gorous, uncompromising, just—is Caldwell; one under whose 
auspices the doctrines could not fail to make way in the pub- 
lic mind : accordingly, the field was well prepared when the 
lamented Spurzheim made his pilgrimage thither and was re- 
ceived with open arms. ` | 

Since then, no event has influenced the progress of the 
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science in that country more than the visit of Mr Combe.* 
His philosophical discourses gave an extraordinary impetus to 
its progress amongst the educated classes; while his calm, 
impartial, but earnest eee gained the affections of all who 
heard him. And now Phrenology holds a more commanding 
position in the United States than in any other country in the 
world, not even excepting our own. Its language is rapidly 
passing into the people’s “common thought and week-day 
phrase ;” its reforming influence permeating the educational 
and sanatory institutions of the country; and there is some 
evidence that even the judicial will soon acknowledge its 
power. I have learned of ome case where a court of justice 
received phrenological evidence touching the cerebral deve- 
lopment of a criminal; and there may be more suchicases. § It 
is well known that several Lunatic Asylums are under phre- 
nological superintendence ; while, not only is the discipline 
of the common schools, both public and private, avowedly 
conforming to the dictates of the science, but even professor- 
ships of it are beginning to be established in the universities. t 

But not solely to these distinguished men is Phrenology in- 
debted for its present flourishing condition in that country. 
Nor even, in addition, to the many able and accomplished ad- 
vocates whose names are not unfamiliar to the readers of this 
Journal,—those, I mean, who may be designated as ¢heoreti- 
cal phrenologists; phrenologists of the studio ; usually men 
of liberal education, following the professions of medicine, 
law, or divinity, who study the subject in their leisure hours, 
and advocate it principally by essays and discourses. Not to 
these only: there is still another class of propagators of the 
doctrines, who have, in that country, done much in diffusing a 
knowledge of the subject, —with whose efforts in its behalf the 
faithful on this side the Atlantic are less acquainted: I refer 
to the practical phrenologists ; of whom it is characteristic that 
they give themselves altogether to the subject, and seldom 
have any other means of support than what they derive from 
their profession as phrenologists. These are a very numerous 
body in the States ; much more so than our experience in this 
country would lead us to infer ; and I am convinced that, in 
general, the beneficial results of their labours have been much 
underrated—if, indeed, more positive Injustice has not been 
done them—and would, therefore, with all due courtesy, enter 


* For the history of Phrenology in Philadelphia, and particularly of the 
labours of Dr John Bell of that city, see vol. xiv. p. 292.—Ep. . 

t Before leaving New York, in May last, the writer saw a letter from a 
medical gentleman of Philadelphia, wherein it was stated that a chair for 
Phrenology was being addcd to one of the universities of Pennsylvania. 
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a plea in their favour, and present such evidence as recent 
observation in that country has supplied me with, in support of 
my favourable opinion. 

It is not to be denied that many incompetent and disrepu- 
table persons have assumed the title of practical phrenolo- 
gists, and have, by their empiricism and charlatanry, brought 
discredit. upon the science. Unfortunately, we need not go 
so far from home for instances of the fact. But it is obviously 
unjust to condemn the whole body for the misdeeds of these. 
As well may we, for the malpractices of the quack-doctors, 
condemn the whole medical profession. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that the frequency with which such per- 
sons are to be met, has a tendency to prevent the efficient 
and really honourable men from attaining their due place in 
the estimation of the public. They are—have been, rather,— 
so numerous, that a suspicion naturally attaches to all who 
come before us in the same “ questionable shape.” Nor isa 
due amount of circumspection in this regard to be considered 
unjustifiable or uncalled for: rather the reverse. The only 
thing to be avoided, is that extreme which permits the suspi- 
cion to become a prejudice ; which pins its faith to a mere in- 
ference, and illiberally and uncandidly condemns without ex- 
amination. Let us avoid this unphilosophical procedure. Let 
us admit there may be well-qualified, high-principled labour- 
ers in the field of practical Phrenology ; and when we meet 
those who claim to be so recognised, we shall be better able 
to do their characters the justice they merit. 

But, with many, it is pot so much the abilities of the men which 
are questioned, as the propriety of the application made of those 
abilities. They do not, indeed, question the propriety of practi- 
cal Phrenology per se ; that is to say, the making of organolo- 
gical examinations. They well know that on this the science 
wholly rests, and that in accordance with the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of its basis the noble superstructure itself must either 
stand or fall. But it is ¢ha¢ which the name “ practical Phre- 
nology” popularly conveys, to the expediency or legitimacy of 
which they demur. In plain terms, they do not like to see a 
trade made of the science. They conceive it derogatory to 
the dignity of Phrenology as a philosophical study, that its 
cultivators should live by its profession as a practical art. 
This I believe to be a feeling—for it can scarcely take rank 
as an opinion—very generally entertained amongst a certain 
class of phrenologists ; and | confess that it was, at one time, 
no stranger to my own mind. Yet it is evidently one which 
cannot stand the test of impartial scrutiny. Nothing in the 
application of Phrenology which is not immoral, can be dero- 
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gatory to its dignity as a science. All sciences have their 
related arts; and inquiry would shew that most of the great 
men whom the world delights to honour for their labours in 
the cause of science, have, at least at one period of their 
lives—t. e. while they were achieving their greatness,—been 
practical men who followed the arts respectively related to the 
various sciences whose principles they expounded, and whose 
boundaries they enlarged. The physician, what is he but the 
practical physiologist The surgeon, but the practical ana- 
tomist? The lawyer, but the practical jurist? Is it, then, 
anything derogatory to the sciences of physiology, anatomy, 
and jurisprudence, that their votaries are physicians, surgeons, 
and lawyers, who live by their practice? The question excites ` 
a smile. Yet wherein is the difference between their cases 
and that of the practical phrenologist who lives by Ais profes- 
sion? As far as the principle contended for is coneerned, I 
can see none. 

But the clear fact of the matter is, that, unless he had an 
income altogether independent of his profession as phrenolo- 
gist, no one could give his time wholly to the science with- 
out deriving from it the means of support. In no other way 
can the poor man be retained as an efficient advocate and pro- 
pagator. And let no phrenologist say, “ He is not wanted.’ 
He may be the very man required ; moulded by nature for the 
express purpose, and carrying the credentials of his mission 
written by her finger in phrenological characters on his frame. 
However much we may practically forget it, ‘the. rank zs but 
the guinea’s stamp ;’ the man is everything: He is always 
wanted. But, to assume for him a less ambitious position,— 
one which will quadrate better with common experience,— 
let us simply say, that he has an active, well-organized, not 
undisciplined brain ; has seized upon the principles of Phreno- 
logy, become satisfied of their truth, and felt upon himself 
their beneficial influence. He sees their universal application, 
and the immeasurable advantages which would result to so- 
ciety from it, and is fired with the hope of being instrumental 
to their introduction. But he is poor, and without name or 
note among mankind ; and unless deriving support from his 
labours he cannot labour. How—for the manner of the thing 
seems now the only question remaining—How shall he best 
accomplish the double purpose of disseminating a knowledge 
of the science and procuring the means of subsistence? If he 
attempt to do so by lecturing, who will give their time and 
attention to him,—the unknown, the undistinguished? who, 
in a community of traffickers, will pay for a commodity of the 
value of which they have no a priori means of judging? The 
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idea is preposterous ; if he clear the expenses of hall and ad- 
vertisement, he may be thankful. But, by virtue of his science, 
he knows that, the barrier before Acquisitiveness being re- 
moved, curiosity will operate comparatively unchecked among 
the people, and bring him an audience. He therefore lectures 
gratuitously ; the requisite opportunity is afforded him; he 
enlists the reason and sympathy of his hearers in favour of the 
novel doctrines; he demonstrates their eminently practical 
character, and shews that their beneficial application is in the 
power of every one who will make their acquaintance. The 
seed falls not wholly into bad ground; many are stimulated 
to inquiry ; and, though not a few may seek him for the grati- 
fication of a mere vulgar curiosity, others, from an enlightened 
desire to know more of the subject, call upon him, and test 
his ability and the truth of his science by an appeal to their 
own organizations. Those who thus apply to him, by what- 
ever motive influenced, cannot, with justice, expect the phre- 
nologist to spend his time and attention on them without com- 
pensation : “ Verily, the labourer is worthy of his hire ;” the 
physician takes his fee ; the lawyer his ; why not the phreno- 
logist ? Now, he finds, a fertile field has been opened for the 
employment of his talents ; his personal necessities are ade- 
quately provided for by the product of his honest labour ; he 
spreads abroad a knowledge of the subject, and of its vast im- 
portance in all the relations of life; and a most extensive 
series of organological observations are literally thrust upon 
him, by which,—for herein his character is at stake and his 
faculties are necessarily vigorously exerted,—he acquires a 
prodigious facility and accuracy of manipulation and predica- 
tion, and compasses what Mr Combe justly considers “ the 
first step—the second, and the third step—to the formation of 
the true phrenologist.”” And thus are all his objects legiti- 
mately, honourably, efficiently accomplished. 

Let it not be supposed that this is a mere fancy sketch. It 
is no such thing; but has more prototypes than one, probably 
as well in this country as in the United States. There at 
least they are to be met with. I have met them. But, of all 
with whom I had the pleasure of intercourse in that country, 
the most general/y competent was, without doubt, the present 
editor and proprietor of the American Phrenological Journal, 
O. S. Fowler. Perhaps no phrenologist in any country has 
attained greater facility and correctness as a manipulator than 
he has done ; certainly no one that I have heard of has made 
so many remarkable Az¢s, to use an expressive though some- 
what vulgar term, in the predication of character from the 
development of the head ; and no one has displayed more un- 
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tiring zeal, or made relatively greater sacrifices, in dissemi- 
nating the phrenological doctrines. Of him, and of his prac- 
tice as a ‘“ head-reader,” I hope the readers of this Journal 
will not be averse to learn something. The history of the 
condition of the sciençe in any place always involves some- 
thing of its professors; and vice versa. It is with a. view to 
indicate to some extent the condition of Phrenology in the 
States—what practical men have done and are doing for it— 
- that I would now speak of him. But it is to his practice that 
I would especially direct attention ; for therein will be found 
very marked differences from the procedure of the practical 
phrenologists of this country ; and as these differences appear 
to be improvements well worthy adoption by the latter, they 
will probably by them be received as such and adopted ac- 
cordingly. Permit me, however, by way of introduction, 
briefly to advert to his personal history as a phrenologist. 

It was while a student at Amherst College, Massachusetts, 
and just before entering upon a course of Moral Philosophy, 
that Mr Fowler’s attention was first seriously directed to 
Phrenology. Possessed of an active well-organized brain, he 
grasped the subject with a hearty good will, and had no sooner 
mastered its principles than he applied them to the discrimi- 
nation and explanation of the characters of his fellow-students 
and teachers with great success. On leaving college, he was 
urged to lecture on the subject. He did so; and thencefor- 
ward became entirely devoted to its diffusion. In conjunction 
with his brother, Mr L. N. Fowler, who is now equally dis- 
tinguished as a practical phrenologist, though apparently less 
regardful of the literature of the science, he traversed the 
principal part of his own country and the Canadas, lecturing, 
and manipulating, and collecting facts and specimens in proof 
and allustration of its truth. His course, as may be imagined, 
was not free from difficulties. The usual barriers which ig- 
norance, bigotry, and prejudice oppose to the promulgation of 
new truths had to be levelled or surmounted ; and many and 
severe were the tests to which he and his brother were sub- 
jected by stubborn incredulity. To such an extent, indeed, 
has this testing been carried in America, that audiences have 
been found who demanded not only an examination before 
them of any stranger from their body, but that such examina- 
tion should be conducted by the lecturers blindfolded! Yet, 
such is the precision these gentlemen, by their extensive 
practice, have attained, and such their confidence of the actual 
verity of the details of Phrenology—a confidence always in 
proportion to the practical ability of the student,—that they 
have frequently—always when required—submitted even to 
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this test. But not only this: the one brother has been taken 
away and kept in another room, whilst the other conducted his 
blindfold examination ; then he has been led forth and re- 
quired to go through the same ordeal; and, numerous as are 
the instances in which this has been done, scarcely a single 
mistake has been made by them, whilst, when marked cases 
have been submitted to them, the truth of Phrenology has 
been strikingly illustrated. The propriety of submitting to 
such exhibitions as these may well be questioned ; yet, when 
strongly marked subjects are presented (and these are always 
stipulated for) there can be little doubt of the favourable 
issue. 

. In the literature of the science, also, as already hinted, Mr 
Fowler has, of late years, taken a somewhat conspicuous place 
amongst the phrenologists of America. Besides having, in 
conjunction with his brother and Mr S. Kirkham, produced 
a work of upwards of 400 pages, entitled “ Phrenology Proved, 
Illustrated, and Applied,” which, in course of a few years, has 
gone through ten editions, he has contributed several able 
articles to the American Phrenological Journal, and written 
and published a lecture on “ Phrenology versus Intemper- 
ance,” one on the application of Phrenology to matrimony, 
and another on its application to education ; all which are 
at present in considerable demand, and have already gone 
through two or three editions. Those who receive the Ame- 
rican Journal will have observed, by a notice at the close of 
vol, iii., that it had owed its existence, up to September 1841, 
to the generous devotion of him and his brother, who, as pro- 
prietors, are said to have sunk several thousand dollars in 
sustaining it. Up to that period, it had been very ably edited 
by Dr Allen; but it is now owned and edited solely by Mr 
O. S. Fowler himself, who seems determined to continue it, 
at whatever cost, through the present year at least ; thereby, 
as he states, to give a farther opportunity for an answer to 
the question, “ Will the American public sustain a Phreno- 
logical Journal ?? I have something to say with reference to 
this periodical, which I think has not improved under Mr F.'s 
management; but this is not the place to enter upon that 
subject. Mr Fowler is now settled in New York, where he 
has formed an extensive collection of casts, skulls, &c., which 
is open to the public free of charge ; and where he vigorously 
continues his multiform labours in the cause he has so zeal- 
ously espoused. Perhaps—if I might assume the highest pri- 
vilege of friendship, and point to defects—he attempts foo 
much—“ has too many irons in the fire :” hence, evident haste 
and immaturity characterize most of the productions of his 
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pen. Nevertheless, it is just to add, that in his works these 
defects are amply compensated by the healthy exhilarating 
freshness and enthusiasm which a mind literally overflowing 
with its subject imparts; and assuredly, no generous mind 
can rise from their perusal without feeling that, m spite of an 
occasional grammatical lapsus, a familiar Jonathanism of ex- 
pression, or a premature confidence in the dogmata of his 
subject, they have much in their pithy, spirited, perspicuous 
exposition and application of principles, to recommend them. 
It will convey an idea of the multiplicity of his occupations 
to mention, that, besides giving a close attention to his pro- 
fessional duties as practical phrenologist and editor of the 
Journal, he was, while I resided in New York, editing a re- 
publication of Dr Combe’s Physiology, with notes by himself ; 
revising and extending his lectures on matrimony and edu- 
eation for forthcoming new editions; and lecturing twice 
a-week on Phrenology and its applications, to audiences of 
from one to several hundred persons. 

Thus far of him personally. Let me now revert to his 
_ practice, and present some of the grounds of the favourable 
opinion of it already expressed. 

In examining an individual, his first observation has refer- 
ence to the temperament. In this he attends not so much to 
the colour of the hair, skin, eyes, and so forth, as to the de- 
velopment and condition of the vital organs contained in the 
abdomen and thorax, of the bones and muscles, and of the 
brain and nervous system. It is obvious that the functional 
energy of the brain will depend, to a very great extent, upon 
the quality, and, within certain limits, the quantity, of blood 
supplied to it. Hence the propriety of giving marked atten- 
tion to the state of the organs which manufacture and distri- 
bute the blood, when predicating the quality of the mental 
functions. Ceteris paribus, he will possess the greatest men- 
tal efficiency who has the most perfect vital apparatus. This 
is a matter not sufficiently attended to in general; but, as I 
purpose devoting a distinct article to a sketch and criticism 
of Mr Fowler’s doctrine of the temperaments, it must not be 
dwelt upon here. Suffice it for the present to say, that he, 
beyond any phrenologist I have ever met, has approximated 
precision in his judgment of the influence of temperament 
upon the mental manifestations ; and therein is one secret of 
his success as a practical man. 

Having scrutinized the temperament, he next, in general, 
measures the horizontal circumference of the head with a 
tape ; for all other measurements he trusts to his own organs 
of Size. This done—in a tithe of the time required to tell 
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it—he reads off the prevailing dispositions and talents of the 
individual, as indicated by his cranial development, with as 
little hesitation as one would from a book, and in language so 
plain, direct, and unequivocal, that should he make any mis- 
take, or should any apparent discrepancy exist between the 
development and actual manifestations, he is caught on the 
hip at once, or the seeming fallacy of the science is imme- 
diately detected ; for he leaves neither himself nor it any loop- 
hole for escape. But for himself he seeks no escape; if he 
err—he errs, and “there’s an end on’t;’ and as for the 
science, when any improbable discrepancy is alleged by the 
person examined, or his friends, the quiet reply is, ‘‘ Be that 
as it may, I have gone according to the cerebral development ; 
and, if Phrenology cannot stand in that way, let it fall.” But 
it falls not ; for, in almost every instance where anything of 
this kind has occurred, subsequent events have proved the 
correctness of the phrenologist ; and when the deficiency of 
Conscientiousness has been the predication impugned (a fre- 
quent case), the very denial itself has been found but another 
illustration of the phrenological truth. This straightforward, 
uncompromising reliance upon the certain verity of Phreno- 
logy—though perhaps he carries it a little too far—appears 
to me one of the finest traits in Mr Fowler’s character as a 
practical phrenologist. The ifs and buts, the may-bes, should- 
bes, and other indefinite terms, which disfigure so many phre- 
nological predications, find no place in his vocabulary; but 
the direct and unequivocal “ you are,” or “he is,” distin- 
guished for this or that, is his form of expression. 

But what distinguishes his practice most of all from that 
of other phrenologists is, that whereas ‘hey, besides the oral 
predication, give only either a mere chart containing the 
names and functions of the organs, with the relative size of 
each in the person examined, marked opposite,—or a simple 
written predication, without the sizes of the organs; he, for 
no greater fee, gives æ book containing sixty 18mo pages of 
closely printed letterpress, and siz pages of engravings, explana- 
tory and illustrative of the science ; in which book several pages 
are appropriated for a statement of the relative sizes of the 
organs ; and the matter of these pages is such, that any one 
with very little attention might infer the character of the 
person examined almast as well as the phrenologist himself. 
Esteeming this book by far the most valuable distinction of 
Mr Fowler’s practice, inasmuch as the means are really pre- 
sented to the parties for becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples upon which the phrenologist predicates their own cha- 
racters, I will give an analysis of its contents, as briefly as is 
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compatible with the object of inciting the professional men on 
this side the Atlantic to, as far as advisable in their practice, 
“ yo and do likewise.” 

Pages 1 to 9 inclusive, contain a concise elementary expo- 
sition of the principles of the science ; pp. 10 to 27, a valuable 
chapter upon the temperaments (of which more hereafter) ; 
pp. 28 to 35, remarks upon the influences of parentage, diet, 
health, medicines, physical exercise, and education, and on 
physiognomy, the natural language of the organs, &c.; pp 
36 to 53, an analysis and classification of the faculties, in 
which their functions are described in seven degrees of power, 
corresponding with the relative sizes of their organs (of this 
more presently) : then follow the six pages of illustrative cuts, 
of which there are forty-two, marked by figures from 1 up- 
wards,—cut 1 shewing the locations, numbers, and abbreviated 
names of the organs; 2, their general divisions or classifica- 
tion ; 3 and 4, occipital and frontal views of the organs; and 
all the rest are portraits of distinguished and notorious charac- 
ters—philosophers, statesmen, thieves, and murderers—and 
of the skulls of several of the lower animals, &c.; while the 
concluding seven pages are filled with succinctly detailed 
pathological cases relating to the cerebral organs, of which 
Mr Fowler remarks,—* No reasoning mind can resist or*evade 
the force of these and similar facts, stubborn, actual Facts, 
with names and dates attached; nor can they be explained 
away, except by admitting the truth of Phrenology.” 

And for this book, with the relative sizes of the organs of 
the individual examined marked in figures, and the oral pre- 
dication of character, Mr Fowler’s charge is only one dollar, or 
about 4s. 6d. sterling,—a fact sufficiently indicative of his being 
influenced to the profession of practical phrenologist by other 
motives than the mere desire of making money. When, how- 
ever, in addition to the above, he writes the predication at 
length, his charge is three dollars. 

But, in fulfilment of my promise, and to give a better idea 
of the peculiarity of his practice, it is necessary to revert to a 
chapter of this little book already but barely mentioned. I 
refer to the chapter on the analysis and classification of the 
faculties. It was stated that in this the functions of the facul- 
ties were described in seven degrees of power, corresponding 
with the relative sizes of the organs. This description is, I 
believe, the only attempt of the kind made by phrenologists, 
and perhaps it deserves a little illustration. The difficulty of 
the task must be at once granted; and though Mr F. may 
not have completely succeeded in surmounting that difficulty, 
still his attempt deserves commendation, and it may yet lead 
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to a more perfect execution of its purpose. The following 
quotation, in reference to Language, is not an unfavourable 
specimen of the style and manner of this part of the book :— 

“ 35, 33. Lancuace.—Power of expressing ideas, feelings, 
&c., by means of words; attaching meaning to signs, &c. ; 
verbal memory ; desire and ability to talk. P. 222. 

« AveraGE.—Can communicate his ideas tolerably well, yet 
finds some difficulty ; uses common words; can write better 
than speak. 

‘‘Furt.—Commands a fair share of words, yet uses familiar 
expressions ; is neither fluent nor the reverse ; when excited, 
expresses himself freely, yet not copiously. P. 227; cut 6. 

“ Larce.—lIs a free, easy, ready, fluent talker and speaker ; 
uses good language; commits easily; seldom hesitates for 
words. P. 224; c. 5, 7, 20. 

‘Very Larcr.—Has by nature an astonishing command of 
words, copiousness and eloquence of expression, and verbal 
memory ; quotes with ease ; is an incessant talker; has too 
many words. P. 226; c. 11, 40, 41. 

« Moperate.—Often hesitates for words ; employs too few ; 
may write well and be a critical linguist, but cannot be an 
easy, fluent speaker. P. 228. 

“ SmaLt.—Employs few words, and these commonplace ; in 
speaking, hesitates much; is barren of expression ; commits 
slowly. P. 228. 

“ Very SmaLL.—Can hardly remember or use words at all 
or read. P. 229.” 

The large number (35) before the name of the organ, is the 
number according to Mr Fowler’s arrangement; the small 
one (33) is the number according to Spurzheim’s. The 
figures at the ends of the paragraphs refer to the page of the 
large work, “ Phrenology Proved,” &c., where the subject is 
‘more fully treated, and to the annexed cuts, in which the 
various degrees of development of the organs are illustrated. 
Alfthe organs are treated in the same manner as this, and 
their relative sizes in the individual under examination are 
marked in figures from 1 to 7, corresponding to their degree 
of size, from very small to very large, such figures being placed 
opposite the paragraphs to which they refer ; for example, were 
the organ of Language in the person examined only moderate, 
the figure 3, which denotes “ moderate” in the scale, would 
be placed opposite the paragraph commenced by that word 
in the above quotation ; and so of allthe others. Thesigns plus 
(+) and minus (—), are used in addition to the figures in 
certain cases; the one, when the organ is larger, the other 
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when it is smaller, than the figure denotes, but not sufficiently 
so to warrant a different figure. 

In the above quotation, lynx-eyed criticism will doubtless 
find something to strain at. Under the head * Very Larae,” 
for instance, it is said the person will be “ an incessant talker,” 
and “ have too many words.” Now, every phrenologist knows 
that these results follow only certain combinations of the 
faculties ; that persons may have the organs of Language of 
that degree of size, without by any means being “ incessant 
talkers ;’’ nay, they may even be taciturn ; but then they have 
the ability to talk with ease and fluency when the occasion 
requires it. These inaccuracies, however, which are almost 
inseparable from such a condensed abstract as this, are ex- 
plained in the large work (to which reference is made), where 
the phenomena of the combined action of the faculties are 
more fully described. But even here the inaccuracy is more 
apparent than real; since, as a general rule, each clause of 
the sentence, marked by a semicolon, has reference to a diffe- 
rent combination. 

Let it be considered then, that the number of persons who 
come to the Fowlers for examination, is very great—several 
thousands annually ; that every one of these takes away with 
him a copy of this or of their large work, filled up as described, 
and that many of these persons are men of high education and 
intelligence—most of the leading statesmen, lawyers, divines, 
and the literary and scientific men of the country, having 
passed through Mr Fowler’s hands, and been startled by the 
felicity with which, while in entire ignorance of who they 
were, he discriminated the talents for which they were re- 
spectively distinguished. Let it be considered farther, that 
‘these operations are not confined to one locality, but extend 
throughout every State in the Union, and that, in addition to 
this, lectures always accompany manipulations,—and it cannot 
be doubted that such practical phrenologists have aided vastly 
in diffusing a knowledge of the science, and that the beneficial 
influence of their labours has hitherto been much underrated. 
I hope that, for the sake of such men—and there are others 
such—what has now been shewn will be a means of leading 
to a revision of the popular judgment against the profession. 

In Mr Fowler's book, there is a claim made to the discovery 
of two new organs. Of these and their functions, and of the 
alleged discovery of a number more organs by means of Mes- 
merism, maintained by him and other American phrenologists, 
I may, with the editor’s leave, say something in a future 
paper. I fear this has already attained too great length. 
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That the opinions above put forth may be estimated at 
no more than their proper value, it should be added, that, 
though I was upwards of six months on the other shore of the 
Atlantic—from 22d Nov. 1831 to 3lst May 1842—two months 
only of that time were devoted to observation in the United 
States, my principal object having been a commercial visit to 
Canada. One of these months was occupied in Albany, 
Utica, and other places in the State of New York, and in 
Boston and Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts. The other 
was passed wholly in the city of New York, where I had daily 
opportunities (of which | frequently took advantage) of visiting 
Mr Fowler’s museum, and witnessing his phrenological exami- 
nations. o 


LivERPOOL, October 1842. 


V. Is tt possible to reform certain Criminals without impairing 

the Health of their Brains. By Roserr Dick, M. D. 
| Lonpon, 9 UPPER JOHN STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, 

Januarg 9. 1843. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Siz,—I am not a phrenologist, at least in the same sense 
that you are one. But this fact will not, I know, induce you 
to refuse insertion in your Journal to this communication. 
My object is to propose a question, and to gain information ; 
and I must here do you the justice to acknowledge the can- 
dour and temper with which you fulfil your editorial duties. 

The question I am about to propose was suggested by a 
sentence in Mr Combe’s paper on the application of Phreno- 
logy to criminal legislation, which appears in your Number of 
January 1.1843. He is speaking of the effects of the social 
system of punishment, and observes—“ If his (the criminal’s) 
moral and intellectual faculties are less enfeebled, so also are 
his animal propensities, the excessive energy or uncontrolled 
activity of which was the cause of his crime.” (P. 13.) 

The sentence now quoted, I say, led me into the following 
reflections on the alleged applicability of Phrenology to moral 
reform,—of which I shall thank you to indicate the error, if 
error there be. | | 

Supposing we have a man with what is called the criminal 
type of head ; is this man’s reform, even in the slightest de- 
gree, practicable, the cerebral and general vigour of the man 
being kept, meantime, entire? To me it appears impossible 
(I argue as a phrenologist, or rather I argue from phrenolo- 
gical principles), and for the following reasons. ` 
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By the primary or congenital organization of this man, he 
is predisposed to crime. By original conformation, the ani- 
mal propensities have a greater force than the moral; and, 
supposing the health of the brain to remain entire throughout, 
the superior force of the former must always manifest itself, 
and always prevail. Crime is the necessary result of the 
normal action of this man’s brain. How, then, the health of 
that man’s brain continuing, can he, by any possibility, be 
reformed? By making the propensities operate less actively, 
you will perhaps answer me; by presenting to them fewer 
objects or occasions of excitement. But I remind you that. I 
have stipulated for the man’s brain being kept, in all its ex- 
tent, in a physically healthy state : to the maintenance of this 
state, a normal degree of exercise of all the organs is needful, 
and I have already pointed out to you, that the normal action 
of this man’s brain leads inevitably to crime. 

A healthy liver or kidney secretes just so much bile or urine, 
and no more or less. We can neither augment nor diminish 
that quantity of urine or bile (which is the normal quantity), 
without using some means which cause the organ to swerve 
more or less from the normal state. We either give too sti- 
mulating or too little stimulating food, &c. But how, leaving 
the liver or kidney normal, can we by any possibility regulate 
the quantity of bile or urine? In no way: and now I would 
apply this reasoning to the case of the man with the criminal 
type of head. 

If, by that man’s original conformation, the animal pro- 
pensities have a greater force, operating normally, than the 
moral faculties, operating normally, how can we possibly alter 
this relation, keeping both these departments of the cerebral 
mass in health ? for, of course, I assume that phrenologists do 
not propose to accomplish the moral reform of criminals by 
sacrificing the health or normality of any one part of the 
brain. 

You will perhaps say, We shall give a greater relative acti- 
vity to the moral than to the animal propensities. But I an- 
swer to this, that, as a healthy liver or kidney is, from the very 
fact of its being healthy, in the greatest degree of activity 
consistent with health, so must the animal propensities of a 
healthy criminal’s brain be; and as the moral faculties can 
never, any more than the animal propensities, be forced into 
a greater than their normal activity, and the normal action of | 
the brain of the supposed individual being congenitally cri- 
minal, how, I ask again, can, in any circumstances or in any 
degree, such a man be reformed ? 

If my query must (as it appears to me it must) be answered 
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in the negative, the fact of men having congenitally virtuous 
or criminal types of head, will, I own, not be at all affected. 
The doctrine that any moral reform is, in any circumstances, 
practicable, in the cases of men with originally criminal 
types of head, and whose brains throughout continue normal, 
and normally active and exercised, will, however, be shewn 
to be a chimera. I am, &c. Roserrt Dicx. 


ANSWER. 


It has often been stated that there are criminal heads of 
two forms. In one class the animal organs are large, and the 
moral and intellectual organs very deficient. To this class 
belonged E. S., mentioned in several phrenological works ;* 
and we have frequently expressed the opinion, that individuals 
thus constituted are moral patients, incapable of acting virtu- 
ously under the temptations presented by ordinary society, 
and that therefore they should be confined for life—not for 
the purpose of punishing them, but in order to protect socie- 
ty from their evil deeds, and themselves from the suffering 
which society would certainly inflict on them if they were 
left at large to follow their own immoral inclinations. This 
is the only class of criminal heads to which the remarks of Dr 
Dick apply. We grant to him that such criminals are all 
but incorrigible ; but, as Mr Combe remarks in his letter to 
Professor Mittermaier, published in our last Number, this 
opinion is entertained by the most ehlightened superintendents 
of prisons, as well as by phrenologists. 

There is, however, another class of criminals to which Dr 
Dick does not advert, and which is by far the largest of the 
two; viz., that in which the animal, moral, and intellectual 
organs are all fully and nearly equally developed. Of persons 
in this class we have often said, that they are capable of acting 
_ virtuously when external influences are such as to give but 
moderate excitement to their animal organs, and to stimulate 
powerfully their moral and intellectual organs. The normal 
condition of such brains, is that in which the activity of the 
animal organs is subordinate to that of the moral and intel- 
lectual organs ; crime is the consequence of the subversion of 
this condition, by external temptation ; and Mr Combe’s doc- 
trine is, that, in a well regulated penitentiary, the normal state 
may be re-established by withdrawing all undue stimulus from 
the propensities, and furnishing powerful excitement to the 
moral and intellectual organs, not transcending the bound- 
aries of health. For a fuller exposition of these principles, 


* See our sixth volume, pp. 82, 147; Combe’s System, 5th edition, vol. i., 
p. 271; Dr Combe on Mental Derangement, p. 108. 
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we refer to Mr Combe’s Moral Philosophy, from pages 261 to 
272, 2d edition; and to his System of Phrenology, vol. ii., 
p- 324, 5th edition. 

We experience some difficulty in understanding what con- 
clusion Dr Dick means us to draw from his analogies of the 
liver and kidneys. If he intends to maintain that, as we 
cannot strengthen or weaken one portion of either of those 
organs without strengthening or weakening the whole, so we 
cannot increase the energy of the moral organs, without, at 
the same time, and by the same means, adding to that of the 
animal organs and vice versa; we answer, that the brain is 
not, like the liver and kidneys, an organ endowed with only 
one function, but is a congeries of organs of different facul- 
ties ; and that it is as possible to strengthen Benevolence, for 
example, by vigorous exercise, and to weaken Destructiveness 
by leaving it inactive, as it is to improve touch without equally 
adding to the power of the sense of hearing. The muscular 
system affords another illustration. By regularly exercising 
any one set of muscles for a few months, these may be greatly 
strengthened without the least departure from the normal 
state ; and, on the other hand, a person whose habitual occu- 
pations have peculiarly strengthened one of his arms, for ex- 
ample, may, by restricting its exercise, healthily diminish its 
power. This is the only point of view in which the analogies 
cited by Dr Dick seem to bear on the question at issue. In 
any aspect, they militate against him. There is reason to 
think that more or less bile is normally secreted according to 
the quality of the food; and certainly the quantity of fluid 
normally secreted by the kidneys, varies much with the de- 
gree of perspiratory action of the skin, which is influenced 
by muscular exercise, and the temperature of the surround- 
ingair. In fact, the amount of normal action of almost every 
organ varies within pretty wide limits. , 


VI. Address delivered to the Christian Phrenological Society, 
March 1. 1848. By the President, Joun Isaac Hawkins. 


My Dear Frienps—This being our first meeting since that 
in which we were formed into a Society, under the rules which 
have been printed by your order, and laid on the table this 
evening, I deem it expedient to draw your serious attention 
to the onerous duties we have undertaken in thus constituting 
. a Society to hold up a bold front against atheism and infide- 
lity, which have used, and are using, the noble and ennobling 
science of Phrenology as a weapon to attack the fair form of 
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Christianity, in the hope (vain hope indeed!) of destroying 
that still more noble and ennobling system, which is calculat- 
ed to make us wise unto salvation. 

Phrenology is noble, as affording external views of man ; 
Christianity is more noble, by giving internal views of him. 

Phrenology shews the tendencies of the feelings, faculties, 
and propensities of man, as learnt by external observation ; 
Christianity describes the proper direction of those feelings, 
faculties, and propensities, as made kndwn by divine revela- 
tion, for his everlasting happiness. The two systems combin- 
ed, enable us to understand man more thoroughly than either 
can do alone: Christianity without Phrenology being like a 
soul without a body; and Phrenology without Christianity 
being like a body without a soul. 

But what is Christianity? To clear the way for an an- 
swer to this question, it may be expedient, first, to declare 
what itis not. It is not sectarian bigotry ; not the enforcing 
of any exclusive creed; not mere speculative opinion ; not 
worldly-minded priestcraft ; not self-worshipping profession ; 
not self-seeking ostentation ; not that obtrusive proselyting 
mania that tends to infringe the liberty of others, who have 
a right to think for themselves. These and many more pre- 
tences to Christianity are the marplots of its beneficial endea- 
vours. 

True Christianity is that, and that only, upon which all the 
professors of the name are agreed ; which is, the love of God 
and neighbour: anything less is not Christianity ; anything 
more is not Christianity. All the systems of doctrine, of all the 
numerous sects which range under the banner of Christ, are 
professed to have this end in view. This is practical Christi- 
anity, about which there is no dispute ; all the religious dis- 
putes being upon the means of producing this state of the mind 
and conduct as an end. 

This is the Christianity which is worthy of entering into, and 
inspiring Phrenology with new life ; with internal life, without 
which external life is nothing. | 

The excellent editor of the Phrenological Journal (vol. xvi., 
p. 87), expresses his fear that my proposals for forming this so- 
ciety are not capable of being successfully or beneficially carried 
into effect, because, he says, “ First, the society will inevitably 
become a theological more than a philosophical association. 
Its inquiries will cease to be free, and be made to quadrate 
with its scriptural interpretations, to the serious damage of 
both ; or, if no religious creed be adopted, differences of opi- 
nion on theological points will give rise to disputes which 
must utterly mar the utility of the society. Secondly, its 
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members, if bound together by a creed, will form a sect of 
Phrenologists, who will either themselves direct the odium 
theologicum against all phrenologists without their pale, or, by 
their very existence, encourage the ‘ falsely and perniciously 
impressed’ public todo so.” And he concludes, “ Nothing will 
more tend to injury Christianity itself than such an unwarranted 
use of it as that proposed by Mr Hawkins. We trust that, on 
reconsideration, he will see the propriety of abandoning his 
plan.” | 

On reading this recommendation, so kindly expressed by the 
worthy editor, I seriously reconsidered the subject, and again 
and again viewed it in all its bearings ; and was obliged to come 
to the conclusion, from all the evidence and all the experience 
I could bring to bear on it, that both Christianity and Phreno- 
logy would be cleared of many obscurities and difficulties by 
union, which separately they are liable to, and consequently, 
that both would be benefited. 

Having had several years’ experience of the beneficial work- 
ing of the Anthropological Society, which is, in fact, a Chris- 
tian Phrenological Society with a hard name, which few could 
suppose had anything to do with Phrenology ; having, 1 say, 
had experience of the beneficial working of that society, I could 
not entertain the least apprehension of the success of the new 
society, under a more explicit designation, and a less expensive 
establishment. 

A few extracts from my address delivered at the first anni- 
versary meeting of the Anthropological Society, February 2, 
1837, and published in “ The Christian Physician and Anthro- 
pological Magazine” for the year 1837, vol. ii. p. 205, will 
shew that we have nothing to fear on the subject of religious 
animosity. ~ | 

« In contemplating our moral conduct, we have the pleasure 
of knowing that all our meetings have been signalized by abun- 
dant evidence of kind and liberal feeling. 

‘‘ There has been no disposition manifested, on the part of 
any member, to carry a point against the feelings of any other 
member. Whenever adisagreement in opinion has arisen, the 
spirit of mutual forbearance has so attempered the discussion of 
it, that the most harmonious termination of the differences has 
ensued. The spirit of inquiry has prevailed, and the spirit of 
dictation has found no place amongst us ; and we hope it never 
will be permitted to enter and infect our meetings with its 
baneful influence. 

“ But it is in taking a retrospective view of our religious 
proceedings that we have the greatest reason to rejoice ; for we 
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have exhibited the novel and interesting spectacle (and I have 
great pleasure in recording the fact), of from fifteen to thirty 
persons, professing, perhaps, a dozen different. creeds, meeting 
together nearly forty times, with the full privilege, according 
to the constitution of the society, of broaching any religious 
views, and bringing them to bear on Phrenology, and on the 
nature of man; and yet there has not been a single instance 
of the necessity for my calling any member to order on account 
of endeavouring to press his peculiar dogmas on the meet- 
ing. No case has occurred of offence being taken by the 
professor of one creed, at any expression of the professor of 
a creed usually deemed opposite to his. All the discussions 
have been carried on with the most gentlemanly feeling, or, 
what is the same thing in reality, with truly Christian cha- 
rity ; for true Christian charity is the most gentlemanly of all 
feelings. 

“ The prognostications, therefore, of those who foreboded 
our speedy dissolution, from the supposed impracticability of 
discussing religious subjects upon any other than narrow sec- 
tarian principles, without producing such jars as must shake 
the society to its foundations, are not yet fulfilled ; and, to all 
appearance, are ten times further from fulfilment than might 
have been calculated on at our commencement.” 

And at page 212—“ It has heretofore been imagined that 
permanence could not be given to any society that conversed 
on religious or political subjects, except it were bound by a 
peculiar creed ; hence men have congregated principally in 
sects and parties, and spent themselves in labouring to dis- 
cover and to discuss differences. The prevalent inquiry re- 
specting another was, In what does he differ from us? And 
if he was found to differ only in one point out of a hundred, 
the ninety-nine points of agreement went for nothing. 

« Now, happily, we are more disposed to inquire after the 
points of agreement, and to let the differences go for nothing ; 
and this is an immense stride in the march of improvement. 

“« We have found, by miserable experience, that the ferret- 
ing out of differences is pregnant only with discord and ani- 
mosity ; while, happily, the searching after agreements proves 
to be prolific of concord, peace, and goodwill. 

« Phrenology is in strict accordance with genuine Chris- 
tianity, being nothing else than the science of the harmonies 
of creation in the noblest part of the noblest work of the 
Creator, his own image and likeness.” 

Many persons who take more pleasure in objecting than in 
enquiry, have assumed the supposition that the Anthropolo- 
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gical Society was destroyed by angry discussion on religious 
topics ; when the fact is, that, during the five years of its acti- 
vity, it was the most harmonious society I ever attended. In 
the two or three years of my Presidency, I had no occasion 
to check any appearance of self-willed pressure of opinions, 
tending to wound the feelings of any part of the audience ; 
mutual forbearance and kind feeling were universally evinced 
and uniformly acted on. 

It has been asked, Why then does not the society continue 
its meetings? The answer is, that, like many young persons, 
young theories, and young societies, it began with an establish- 
ment too great for its income ; it created debts for the sake of 
an extensive collection of casts and other property requiring 
room, and occasioning high rent to protect them. 

In order to raise the means of paying the debts, when they 
became pressing, the casts of the society were distributed 
among the members as security for loans. 

' The want of casts at the meetings disappointed those mem- 
bers who eame to study, and the attendance, therefore, gra- 
dually fell off in such numbers as reduced the interest of the 
meetings, until they became few and far between, and thus 
the society is now asleep, but not yet dissolved. 

Other causes contributed to this state of things, but none 
of them occurred from the contrariety of religious sentiment, 
which was known to exist, but never offensively expressed. 

A similar harmonious result I expect from this society. 
The Christian phrenologist knows better than to become a 
disputant ; he knows that disputes rarely settle questions ; he 
knows that 


“ He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still,” 


as Butler in his Hudibras humorously states the important 
fact, that a man is not easily overcome by argument, but is 
usually led to his conclusions by his affections and passions. 
Knowing this, the Christian phrenologist, from principle and 
habit, avoids controversy. 

I have observed that the spirit which gives birth to a society 
is apt to pervade its whole existence, and to constitute its 
esprit de corps, tincturing all its proceedings. 

Well knowing the kind and liberal spirit which actuates the 
majority of those who compose the society at present, I expect 
that the esprit de corps of the Christian Phrenological Society 
will be that of unbounded liberality and Christian charity ; that 
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its practice will be to think and let think ; and I have no fear of 
its degenerating into narrow-minded bigotry. 

I should not have moved one step in the matter had I felt 
such fear, nor indeed, had I not possessed the fullest confidence, 
from much experience in Bible Societies and in other associa- 
tions, that Christians of various opposing creeds can co-operate 
most harmoniously in the promotion of great and good objects, 
tending to human progress and improvement. 

The age of ultra bigotry is nearly extinct, and we live in 
times of liberality peculiarly favourable tothe operations of such 
a society as we have had the courage to form. And having had | 
the courage to form it, we must cherish the further courage to 
support it against all obstacles, as well from the opposition of 
foes, as from the rash zeal of friends, who may for a moment 
forget the imperative duty of mutual forbearance, and press 
an opinion tending to produce discord in the meeting. 

As long as I have the honour of presiding in your assem- 
blies, it will be my constant aim to pour oil on every wave 
as soon as I perceive it begin to swell. ) 

It is an instructive fact, that almost all the phrenological 
societies have commenced with great zeal and promise,—have 
flourished for a while,—then declined, and some have become 
extinct. 

In founding the present society, it has been thought pru- 
dent to begin on a moderate scale, as to number of meetings, 
as to the amount of subscription, and as to demands on the 
literary labour of the members in contributing papers to be 
read at the meetings. Therefore, monthly meetings only are 
proposed to be held; the subscription is fixed at the trifling 
sum of five shillings a-year ; and one or two papers a-year are 
all that will be needful from each member. 

The income of the society will not warrant the purchase 
of casts, nor is it desirable that we should possess a collection, 
since that would occasion expense in rent, &c. to take care of 
them ; and the intention of this society is not so much to 
teach the elements of the science of Phrenology, as to watch 
over and protect its great interests. Not to be a mere gram- 
mar-school of Phrenology, but to become a high school, a finish- 
ing school, and a protector of Phrenology from the mischiefs 
which infidelity and atheism would heap upon it. 

Phrenology is better studied in the world than in societies ; 
the student will learn much faster and much better by his own 
observations of living development and manifestation, than by 
long dwelling on the examination of casts; and this circum- 
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stance being experienced, may go far in accounting for the 
general falling off of attendances at phrenological societies. 

In respect to publishing a quarterly Journal, which was al- 
luded to in the prospectus as part of the business of the pro- 
posed society, it will be well to accumulate a good stock of papers 
and cash in advance before the publication is commenced, 
and to begin at sixpence a Number; so that contributors of 
papers shall not be required faster than the members and 
others can supply after due deliberation. 

A year or two may be usefully employed in preparing and 
arranging for the appearance of the first Number, slow growth 
being the general presage of long life. 


II. CASES AND PACTS. 


I. Case of J. P. Papera,a Sculptor. By Ricuarp Bramisu, Esq. 


The following notice was prepared for the last meeting of 
the Phrenological Association, but in consequence of the, 
lengthened discussions to which certain papers gave rise—dis- 
cussions little calculated, as it seemed to me, to advance the 
interests of Phrenology or the cause of truth—no opportunity 
was afforded me of introducing it. 

I may observe, that, without communicating any informa- 
tion as to the character of the individual to whom this notice 
relates, I asked some practical phrenologists present to point 
out the leading characteristics as declared by the cast. The 
observations made were generally in accordance with the his- 
tory. Dr J. P. Browne, however, kindly consented to give me 
in writing a more detailed statement, which also I purposed, 
with his permission, to read to the meeting; and I there- 
fore hope, that I shall not trespass on Dr Browne’s kindness 
by here transcribing that statement. I add that Dr Browne 
was totally unacquainted with even the name of the in- 
dividual. 

After the expression of considerable diffidence in his prac- 
tical skill, and anxiety as to his success in estimating the 
character, Dr Browne continues—‘ I am the more solicitous 
on this occasion, because I look upon this as the head of a re- 
markable person, whose real character his acquaintances could 
not readily ascertain. First, I would observe, that, if he were 
well educated, he would manifest much and varied intellectual 
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ability. He enjoyed a considerable endowment of those 
powers which would enable him to succeed as a sculptoror 
painter. The former might be the more suited to his taste: 
but I fear that continuous and indefatigable exertion in any 
particular calling was not an attribute of his. He loved mu- 
sic, in which he would have become a proficient. Indeed I 
infer that with very slight opportunities, he would endeavour 
to cultivate his taste for that delightful art. Under favour- 
able circumstances he could have become a good linguist, and 
his ready and easy mode of expressing his thoughts would 
render him an agreeable companion in society; for he would 
not soon forget whatever he had read or seen, and there was 
a good share of sly and quiet humour in his composition. 
Ardently desirous of praise and ambitious of holding a high 
place among his associates, these feelings, with his compan- 
ionable qualities and musical taste, would have tended to 
withdraw his attention from the cares of business. I cannot 
believe that he was likely to succeed in regard to good for- 
tune, half so well as others whose intellectual endowments 
were far inferior to his. Mild, respectful, persuasive, and 
plausible in his manner: but his promises could not always 
be relied on. His great cunning would render it very diffi- 
cult to know his real character. The mildness which marked 
his intercourse with strangers, especially those who were su- 
perior to him, would not be always observable ; for if he were 
obstructed in the accomplishment of what he felt anxious 
about, he would evince much warmth of temper. He would 
be attached to his relations, but his capricious and unsteady 
disposition would render him an inadequate protector. He 
would have a disposition to travel ; this might tend to foster 
his unsteadiness. In fine, this individual possessed too little 
stability of character, and too much carelessness in regard to 
the fulfilment of his obligations, to succeed in making a for- 
tune. But he was endowed with much ingenuity and man- 
ual dexterity, which, in conjunction with his other powers, 
would have enabled him to prosper as a sculptor, painter, or 
musician, having considerable capability of giving expression 
to his works. Of course it will be understood that I am al- 
luding to the capabilities of the individual, and not to the di- 
rection which they have received, or to the exercise to which 
they have been subjected.” 

I trust that no apology will be considered necessary for call- 
ing the attention of the Association to the cast of an indivi- 
dual, who, though moving in an humble sphere, affords in his 
checkered life matter of deep interest to the philosopher and 
philanthropist. It would be impossible for me here to offer 
more than an outline of his life; but I may be permitted to 
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suggest that a wide field is open to the phrenologist in the 
department of biography, and that if those minute details of 
character were carefully registered, which the phrenologist is 
so peculiarly prepared to appreciate, mere fiction, whether in 
the novel or the drama, would be very soon as indignantly 
rejected from our polite literature, as it has already been 
from the mathematics, from astronomy, from natural philoso- 
phy, and from chemistry ; which at one period of the world’s 
history, were viewed as the spiritual relation of number and 
figure, as astrology, magic, and alchemy. To the mental 
philosopher the life of the humblest human being commends 
itself as worthy of the most diligent study, and the tenderest 
sympathy: not in the rude exposition of positive qualities 
only, but in a clear comprehension of the negative conditions 
of the mind, on which depend all the delicacy and truth of its 
complex modes of experience. 

As a high moral exercise, I know nothing with which to 
compare the study of Mind; and yet this is thestudy which is 
contumeliously rejected by the great Association of Britain, 
which bestows its recognition rather on the blaster of a rock, 
or a delver in a mine, than on him who labours to develope 
the rational and moral nature of his being. Surely Man is 
“« more interesting through what is in him, than the earth or 
heavens :” and to catch some glimpse of this immortal power 
will do more to elevate our charity, to strengthen our affec- 
tion, and to liberalize our sentiments, than the most profound 
investigations within the whole circle of the sciences. | 

I would farther suggest, that minute biography would ma- 
terially aid, not only the young manipulator, but the more 
experienced practitioner, in correcting his judgment as to the 
relative position of certain organs; a circumstance which has 
led to mistakes and contradictions, but too well calculated to 
afford arguments to our opponents, against our capability of 
faithfully applying the system of Gall, even though the truth 
of its principles were admitted. 

The head of Papera is not large ; temperament, nervous- 
- lymphatic. The dimensions of the head are as follows :— 


Circumference, .: - Inches, 22} | Constructiveness to Construct., 5.10 
Anterior Arch, . > : 11} | Mastoid process to same, . 4.75 
Posterior Arch, . ; ; 11} 
Longitudinal Arch over top, 13 | Ear to Individuality, . - 4.70 
Transverse do. ‘ 14} ...  Eventuality, ‘ . 5.00 
... Comparison, + . 560 
Individuality to Occiput, 7.60 ... Benevolence, . . 5.60 
Concentrativ. to Comparison, 7.00} ... Veneration, : . 5.60 
Destruct. to Destruct. . . 585] ... Firmness, . ; . 5.60 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 5.90 ... Self-Esteem, ; - 5.40 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 5.40 ... Inhabitiveness, . . 6.20 


Ideality to Ideality, 560] ... Concentrativeness, . 5.00 


Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiv., 5.30} ... Philoprogenitiveness, . 4.50 
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group—Adhesiveness, Concentrativeness, and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness fully developed ; while Amativeness is small. 

Of the Conservative group—Secretiveness is very large ; 
Cautiousness, Destructiveness, and Constructiveness,are large; 
Acquisitiveness is full, more particularly on the right side ; 
while Combativeness is small, that portion in the cast present- 
ing a flattened appearance. 

Of the Selfish sentiments—Love of Approbation is large, 
as well as the upper portion of Self-Esteem. 

Of the Moral sentiments—Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Wonder, are well developed ; but although rising fairly above 
a line drawn from Wit or Congruity to Caution, there is a 
want of breadth in this region. Ideality, Hope, and Imita- 
tion are considerable ; Conscientiousness is full ; while Firm- 
ness is moderate. 

Of the Reflecting faculties—the lower portions of all are 
well pronounced. 

Of the perceptions of relation—Eventuality, Tune, and 
Language, are large ; Locality is full ; while Time, Order (both 
of things and ideas), and Number, are moderate, or rather 
small. 

Of the direct perceptions—Individuality, Form, Size, and 
Weight, are large ; while Colour is moderate, though in the 
cast it seems full. 

Here we have large organs of perception, combined with 
Constructiveness, Imitation, and Ideality, together with a 
very large Secretiveness, aided by well-developed reflecting 
faculties, that have enabled Papera to exhibit the varied talents 
in the arts for which he has been, and still is, so conspicuous. 
The negative state of Order and Number, however, prevents 
him from obtaining the full value of his intellectual powers ; 
while a small Combativeness, with only moderate Firmness, 
leave him weak in the great contest with the world, and render 
him the prey of minds far inferior to his own in point of ability 
and moral worth. 

The incidents in the life of the individual, the cast of whose 
head is now before you, have been principally obtained from 
his own lips at intervals of months, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether any discrepancy would appear on a restate- 
ment; but having been unable to discover any contradiction, 
I became impressed with the truth of the testimony. 

James Phillipo Papera is the sixth child of the sixth wife 
of his father, a man at one time celebrated for varied talent 
in the arts, who was the first to establish the figure trade in 
this country, and to introduce Italian figure-venders—who first 
made us acquainted with Belzoni as a giant in muscular power, 
long before he became so celebrated as a traveller. By birth 
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an Italian, by profession a clergyman of the Church of Rome, 
of him it may be sufficient to say, that to his country and his 
profession he was alike unfaithful; having essentially aided 
Bonaparte in the execution of his plan of spoliation at the pe- 
riod of his Italian conquests, by pointing out the several locali- 
ties where the rarest works of art were to be found in that 
country. Becoming subsequently impatient of the restraint 
under which he found himself placed in the French capital, he 
succeeded, after the peace of Amiens, in effecting his escape, 
and in materially aiding in that of the Hon. Mrs Anne Seymore 
Damer, a lady whose name stands high in the annals of art, 
and through whose influence he became known to most of the 
leading characters of the day. 

Of the childhood of the young Papera I have no account. 
He appears to have been early taken from his mother’s care, 
in consequence of a rupture between his parents, and resided 
altogether with his father, with whom he was a great favour- 
ite, from the liveliness, yet gentleness, of his manners, and 
from the indication which he gave of a refined taste for the - 
arts. 

Amongst his father’s acquaintances, who interested them- 
selves more particularly in his welfare, were the Hon. Mrs 
Damer, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the amiable blind lady, 
Miss Downing, of Spring Gardens, who, having been struck 
by the sweetness of his voice, had him instructed in music, 
and introduced him to the choir of Spring Gardens Chapel, 
from which he was subsequently transferred to the choral 
school of Westminster, where he became distinguished for the 
peculiar softness and richness of his voice, qualities which in- 
duced Mr Williams, the organist, to assign to him the princi- 
pal solo parts. So diffident, or so shy, was Papera, that no 
persuasion could get him to sing when exposed to the obser- 
vation of the congregation, and it became necessary, both at 
the Spring Gardens Chapel, and at Westminster Abbey, to 
have a place curtained off for his express use. 

But his taste for music was soon superseded by that for the 
sister art of sculpture. Excited by the numerous and exqui- 
site specimens of art amongst the monuments to departed 
worth which were daily presented to his observation in the 
Abbey, he felt a strong desire to imitate their beauties ; and, 
with a curiosity and a resolution seldom found at so early an 
age, he one summer's evening secreted himself within the Ab- 
bey for the purpose of being locked in, that he might be 
enabled to enjoy the high gratification of inspecting at leisure 
all those portions of the building from which the public are 
usually excluded. When he found himself really alone amidst 
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so many revered objects to which his imagination and his 
veneration had attached the profoundest interest, his feelings 
were almost overpowering. No language, he has often said, 
could possibly express them. 

To scale the railings around Henry the Eighth’s Chapel was 
his first impulse, and he spent the evening in scrutinizing 
with curious eye every nook and corner that might be supposed 
to conceal any thing of interest in that sacred and time-hon- 
oured edifice. When night approached he brought together 
in the pulpit the cushions from the reading-desks and com- 
munion-table, and there arranged his bed. 

In the morning he again gratified his curiosity, and again 
secreted himself till the doors should be opened, deriving no 
small amusement from the consternation of the care-taker, 
when he found the cushions displaced, forms and stools upset, 
and all the appearance of sacrilegious violence having been 
committed, little dreaming that curiosity alone could have 
proved a sufficient motive to any human being to select that 
place for his nocturnal abode. At first no notice was taken of 
his absence fom his school, because he was frequently permitted 
to accept invitations to parties in consideration of his vocal 
powers; but as he did not make his appearance during the 
whole night, inquiries were instituted, and the fact ascertained 
that he had actually slept within the Abbey, but for what pur- 
pose it could not be comprehended. The Dean, however, did 
not permit him to be punished, believing that he should best 
prevent a repetition of the feat by awakening the caution 
and wonder of young Papera with tales of strange sights—of 
ghosts and giants—which were said to be beheld by those 
who should dare to violate the sanctity of that sacred place. 

Being now constantly invited to evening entertainments, 
and his vanity flattered, he was excited to take many liberties 
at his school, and he soon became the ringleader in all plans 
of amusement, and sometimes of mischief. Having one day 
done something which aroused in an unusual degree the anger 
of his teacher, a blow was administered, which so exasperated 
the Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Destructiveness of 
the pupil, that he did not hesitate to hurl a large inkstand at 
the head of the good gentleman, and then to fly to the pro- 
tection of his powerful patroness Mrs Damer, whose influence 
was sufficiently potent to relieve her protegé from all appre- 
hension as to future corporal punishment, for he had the 
gratification of hearing it strictly forbidden. As the insubor- 
dination of our young hero continued to increase with the 
developed power of his patroness, other punishments were 
resorted to. I shall particularly refer to one as having been 
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mainly instrumental in giving direction to his subsequent 
eventful career. : 

During dinner he was placed at a table by himself in the 
middle of the hall, and such portions of food sent to him as he 
was known to dislike. This species of pillory excited pain- 
fully his Secretiveness, his Love of Approbation, and Self- 
Esteem ; and on observing one of the servants laughing at him, 
he dashed dish, meat, and all, at the offending wight, and 
rushed out of the hall. This event occurred on Saturday. 
The following day, Sunday, having to sing the solo as usual 
in the Abbey, he resolved to have revenge for the affront which 
he conceived to have been put upon him; and, accordingly, 
when the sounds of the organ died away preparatory to his 
solo, not asound was heard. To the good Dean’s remonstrance, 
he only replied, that having had no dinner the previous day, 
he was unable to sing; for already had he determined on the 
course he would pursue. Having placed his hat, on entering 
the church, behind Shakspeare’s statue in Poet’s corner, he 
hastily threw off his surplice, seized his hat, and fled for ever 
from a place which had now become hateful to him. An ac- 
quaintance that he had formed with a number of figure-sellers, 
who he knew were about to leave London, enabled him at once 
to connect himself with them; and accordingly, on Monday 
morning at an early hour, he was on his route to France. With 
this company he wandered through the greater part of the 
south of France and Spain, subject to hardships of no common 
kind ; having no change of clothes or of linen ; sleeping on the 
ground in the open air; often destitute of food, or driven to 
the necessity of satisfying hunger by eating of the wild-fruits 
which the country chanced to afford. A powerful constitution 
sustained him through all these difficulties for nearly two years, 
when he found his way back to London, more than ever deter- 
mined not to sacrifice that freedom which he had gained at so 
much cost. 

Every effort was made to induce him to return to West- 
minster, without effect; and the last account we have of his 
connexion with the choir is, that he sung at the coronation of 
George IV. 

Mrs Damer still continued to interest herself for the youth, 
notwithstanding the unjustifiable manner he had conducted 
himself towards her ; and finding him bent on figure-making 
and designing, she generously raised a sum of L.50 amongst 
her friends, which she placed entirely at his own disposal. 
He now determined on becoming a master, the great object of 
his ambition. With two others he formed a partnership, each 
contributing L.30 to a common purse. The enthusiasm with 
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which he pressed forward in the precarious pursuit of his art, 
was worthy of a higher destiny. On foot he travelled with 
his partners through France and Switzerland to Italy, for the 
purpose of engaging boys, and of obtaining models and moulds 
of superior works. 

I may observe that he very soon gained the entire confidence 
of his partners, and that the care of the purse was confided to 
him. All cases of dispute were invariably referred to him, 
and his decision usually proved conclusive. He invariably 
avoided public houses, and never during the whole of his pere- 
grinations does he remember to have been under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. Want of confidence in his companions, 
and in his countrymen generally, aided him materially in his 
resolution not to place himself for a moment in their power. 
With his near relatives in Italy he would have nothing to do, 
though frequently within a short distance of them. He feared 
the ridicule and contempt with which it was probable they 
might visit him. 

Ten boys were engaged, and the party returned to England. 
Shortly after, one of the partners died, and Papera, having but 
little confidence in the other, dissolved the partnership which 
his talents had tended much to render successful. His life at 
this time seems to have been one of abstemiousness and labour, 
which enabled him soon to save such a sum of money as to 
allow of his forming a company on his own account, and over 
which he could exercise an undivided command. His pro- 
ficiency as a modeller was considerable, and his exertions so 
unremitting as to obtain for him in the trade the sobriquet of 
Diavolo, from the quantity of work which he was able to per- 
form in the finer and finishing department of his art. 

From Sir Thomas Lawrence he received the kindest consider- 
ation, who not only employed him, but supplied him with funds 
to enable him more perfectly to establish himself ; and had he 
been content to pursue his studies systematically, and with a 
view to a higher destiny, I should not now be called upon to 
offer to this Association the mournful spectacle of youth dissi- 
pated, ambition disappointed, and energy and genius paralyzed, 
from a neglect of that guardianship and support which educa- 
tion is alone competent to supply. His erratic and speculative 
spirit still unsubdued, he once more formed a perambulating 
company, combining with his figure-venders a number ofactors, 

‘and taking himself the leading comic characters. Amongst 
those whom he employed was the celebrated Chabart, called the 
Fire King, from the extraordinary power he possessed of resist- 
ing heat, being able to enter an oven at 600° of Fahrenheit. 

With this company Papera travelled through the north of 
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England and Scotland, and subsequently visited South Ameri- 
ca, where, by taking advantage of the superstition of the people, 
he made such good use of his time as to be able to return to Lon- 
don in less than two years, with 1400 dollars in his pocket, chief- 
ly obtained from the sale of waxen images of saints. He now 
seems to have determined on doing something more worthy of 
his better nature. Limiting his expenses to 3s. 6d. a week, 
that his accumulation might save him from the necessity of 
labouring for his daily bread, he devoted himself altogether to 
the art of design. For months he worked twenty hours a-day, 
stimulated by the praiseworthy ambition of qualifying himself 
to become a competitor for a place in the Royal Academy, 
which he at length succeeded in obtaining by the execution of 
his Gladiator, the honour being conferred upon him by his early 
and faithful friend and benefactor, Sir Thomas Lawrence. By 
unremitting industry in his art, and the most rigid economy 
in his habits, he appeared to be laying the foundation for a 
‘high and lasting fame; appointed modeller to his sovereign, 
he was, as a consequence, receiving the patronage of many 
noble and wealthy families; when, in an evil hour, he was in- 
duced to become security for a friend of the name of Ander- 
son, a paper-stainer, to the amount of L.1000. For printing 
paper without stamps, and for not paying the duty on export, 
Anderson was exchequered, and his securities called upon. Of 
the L.1000 Papera actually paid L.500: still, having establish- 
ed a name, and with it credit, he would have readily recovered 
from this shock, had he been satisfied with uniformity of ac- 
tion, and with the concentration of his energies. upon tlie 
art in which he was daily attaining excellence. The extent 
to which he was about this time patronized, may be gathered. 
from the number and character of the subscribers to his cast 
of the celebrated statue of Sir I. Newton, by Rubilliac, in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Eighteen hundred names ap- 
pear on the list, and amongst them some of the most distin- 
guished of the nobility and gentry. To his knowledge of the 
works of the ancients, the late Sir F. Chantrey bore ample 
testimony, when he referred Sir Watham Waller and Sir 
Alex. Johnson to Papera, as the person best able to afford them 
information relative to the numerous statues left by Mrs 
Damer in her house at Twickenham. 

During his sojourn at Cambridge, while moulding from the 
statue of Newton, Dr Davy, the vice-chancellor, became sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the young artist, and offer- 
ed, in the most liberal spirit, to superintend his education, and 
to place him in the university at his own expense. But Pa- 
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pera, too tenacious of that personal liberty for which he had al- 
ready sacrificed so much, refused to accept the bounteous offer 
of the vice-chancellor. He did not, however, so easily resist 
the temptation of appearing on the boards of the theatre. A 
man of the name of Johnson, whom he had known in some of 
his former rambles, being then at Cambridge, and anxious to 
produce some novelty at his benefit, solicited the aid of Papera. 
Heretofore comedy had been his province ; he now invoked 
the tragic muse, and with so much success, that we find his 
Richard III. drawing large houses, not only at Cambridge, 
but at Norwich and Bury. Intoxicated by an unlooked-for 
success, he was induced to sacrifice his more important duties 
to the dangerous exaltation of his vanity. The contending 
emotions by which his mind was at that time affected became 
almost overwhelming ; the real business of life sacrificed to the 
evanescent infatuation of vanity, the recurring perception 
that the present illusory state of things could not long con- 
tinue without involving him in ruin, had so nearly destroyed 
the balance of his mind, as to tempt him to terminate all by 
one crowning act of desperation and madness—self-destruc- 
tion; when he was relieved from his position by an event as 
unlooked for as it was fortunate. Having to play one evening 
at Bury, some gentlemen with whom he dined, contrived to 
make him so intoxicated, that he felt it impossible to appear 
before the audience. Scarcely knowing what he did he threw 
himself into a post-chaise, and fled to London. So disappoint- 
ed was the audience, that the theatre narrowly escaped being 
pulled down. When he presented himself to his work-people 
in London, none could tell that he had been otherwise engaged 
than in his regular business—(profound Secretiveness.) 

This aberration seems to have taught him a lesson, for he 
returned with renewed zeal to his occupations ; but a change 
was at hand, which was to humble his vanity and pride, pros- 
trate his genius, and, worse than all, rob him of his good name. 
With his mind always alive to speculation, he was tempted, 
in an unlucky hour, to enter on the business of a manufacturer, 
for which he does not appear to have possessed one qualifica- 
tion. He had succeeded in inventing a composition which 
combined, with the softness and ductility of plaster during the 
process of working, the hardness, durability, and purity of 
marble when perfected. By retaining the secret of the inven- 
tion to himself, he anticipated that he should speedily realize 
an ample independence. A large quantity of materials were 
obtained on credit, many workmen employed, and the manu- 
facture commenced—when his royal patron died. The only 
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document which I have been able to find corroborative of Pa- 
pera’s own statement of this transaction, is a letter addressed to 
him by Mr Wm. Bull, solicitor, in 1834. 


‘¢ Srrn,—You will remember that, in or about the month of 
June 1829, you were applied to by Mr Jno. Nash, then acting 
as architect to his late Majesty, to mould and cast, in a ma- 
terial invented by yourself, certain models then in course of 
preparation by Mr Stothard, at his studio in Crescent Street, 
Euston Square. 

You gave an estimate of the time and expense of moulding 
and casting such models, but in consequence of the impa- 
tience of his late Majesty and Mr Nash, your estimate was 
not adopted, and Mr Stothard was required to finish them in 
plaster as originally proposed. I have to request the favour 
of your informing me, at your earliest convenience, whether 
you remember the above facts, and if yea, whether you will 
bear testimony to the same by affidavit, the form whereof I 
would send you.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) H. T. W™. Butt, 
25 Ely Place, March 29. 1834.” 


On the death of George IV. the situation which Papera 
held as modeller was lost; and his creditors, being unwilling to 
grant him time for the development of his scheme, because 
the security of his salary, L.300 per annum, was no longer 
available, pressed upon him to his utter ruin. Never having 
kept regular account-books, because he could not bear that any 
soul should know the state of his affairs ; imposed on by those 
whom he employed, particularly by a cousin of his own, whose 
barefaced and presumptuous depredations ultimately led to his 
trial and conviction for robbery; ignorant of the law, and 
dreading the loss of personal liberty above all things; he fled 
from London, and wandered for a time through the North of 
England and Scotland, obtaining a precarious livelihood by 
taking casts and making figures. At length he was arrested ; 
and after suffering twelve months’ imprisonment, to him tor- 
ture worse than death, he was brought up for final judgment. 
‘Painfully alive to his condition, he was unwilling to leave the 
vindication of his schedule and his character to his legal ad- 
` viser; preferring the unusual course of pleading his own cause. 
This he accomplished to the astonishment of the Court, and 
to the entire satisfaction of the Commissioner, who fully exo- 
nerated him from the charge of intentional fraud ; noticing 
strongly the fact, that no debt appeared for a single article of 
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luxury. The speech of Papera is stated to have lasted eight 
hours. 

Although he had been thus successful in obtaining his per- 
sonal freedom, the fruits of his talents and ill-regulated indus- 
try were for ever lost. Spiritless—hopeless—without friends 
—without resources—Mrs Damer and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
no more—the sun of royalty set, and with it vanished the re- 
flected beams of its brightness—this man, so gifted by Nature 
to refine, to beautify, and to exalt the taste of society, has 
been condemned by circumstances to the humble, and, I re- 
gret to say, neglected condition of a provincial artist in the 
town of Cheltenham—his field contracted, his energies para- 
lyzed, and his life, though still only in its prime, passing away 
in a continuous struggle to meet the wants of the coming day 
——supported only by that feeling of personal independence, still 
so dear to him, and by a latent hope that some opportunity 
may yet be afforded him of putting forth his claim to a higher 
consideration, and a more elevated position in the world of 
art. 


II.—Case of a Family in which every alternate Child was born 
an Idiot. By Mr Henry Norrineron, Ottery, Devon. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir,— What I am about to relate is, in my opinion, a re- 
markable fact; and a desire for the information which you or 
some of your readers may be able to throw on it, as to the pro- 
bable cause of such distressing births, induces me thus to 
trouble you. 

There is now living at Hayes (the birth-place of Sir Walter 
Raleigh), near Budleigh, a family, in which, out of eight chil- 
dren, every alternate child was born an idiot. Of those poor 
creatures three are now living. In giving birth to the last, 
the mother died, and her death was soon followed by that of 
the child. The father is a small farmer; between him and 
his wife no sort of relationship existed ; and, with respect to 
intellect, they were equal to people in their condition, and so 
are also the remaining children. 

The worst of the three is a female, who is now 25 years of 
age. She is constantly seated in a low chair, so constructed 
as to prevent her falling over. With her body she maintains 
a perpetual see-saw, which is most painful to behold ; and cer- 
tainly the meanest of the brute creation is much her superior. 
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I am not acquainted with the phrenological method of mea- 
suring heads, but the dimensions that I took were as follows :— 


Over the head from ear to ear, ; ‘ : 94 inches. 
Over the head from No. 2 to 22, ; 3 . dil es 
Circumference, ; A , é . 14 

Thus giving a mean of . - 123 


What information I have obtained from the sane members 
of the family, or from the neighbours, is here added. 

About two years since I asked the daughter if any of the 
family, in times past, had been so afflicted, and the answer 
was “ No.” 

It appears that some on the father’s side have rather poor 
brains, but not to such a degree as to excite notice from those 
in the same class of life. As the occupations of people in their 
circumstances exercise but very little intellect, and as the 
minds of such have not been stimulated and elevated by edu- 
cation, there is, after childhood, little apparent, and oftentimes 
little real, distinction between the mental conditions of those 
who, at birth, were widely different. 

The grandfather, I believe, was given to intoxication. The 
father is industrious and successful, and this, I presume, will 
prove that he is not an habitual drunkard. (Seea case in Mr 
Combe’s “ Constitution of Man,” Appendix, No. vii.) But he 
is, unquestionably, a great drinker of cider, which is plentifully 
made in this county, and is considered so indispensable by the 
labourer and farmer that agricultural wages are 1s. 2d. and 
two quarts a-day. 

The source of such distressing births is, without doubt, in- 
volved in much obscurity, but it must exist to a great extent 
in the conduct of individuals. I am not one of those who 
attribute events of this description to the “ dispensations of 
Providence,” or to the freaks and caprice of Nature; but I 
ascribe them to those unerring laws which govern all creation. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Henry Norrineron. 
OTTERY, 18th Feb. 1843. 


Ill. Letter from Dr Anprew Boarpman, New York, to Mr 
Grorce Comse, on Mesmero-Phrenology. 


New York, 5th June 1842. 


My Dear Sirn,—What think you of Mesmcrism? I con- 
fess that I am entirely convinced of the reality of the influence 
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termed mesmeric, and that great discoveries in physiology, 
therapeutics, and mental philosophy, are resulting, and will 
continue to result, from the sagacious employment of this in- 
fluence. I hope, my dear Sir, that you will devote some at- 
tention to this subject. Your great knowledge of whatever 
relates to the manifestations of mind, your philosophic habits 
of thought and inquiry, your prudence, sagacity, and perseve- 
rance, and your freedom from professional care and toil, give 
you vantage ground for investigation ; and, if I do not greatly 
mistake, any attention that you may pay to this matter will be 
repaid tenfold. 

It is four or five years since I commenced to pay atten- 
tion to Mesmerism. I read Deleuze’s work, and several others, 
and made some experiments, which were not, however, very 
satisfactory. I also witnessed some experiments ; but though 
they seemed to prove that there was “ something in it,” what 
that something was did not very clearly appear. In the spring 
of 1838, Professor Caldwell was in New York, and we had seve- 
ral conversations about the matter ; and as he was very desirous 
of seeing some experiments, Mr Rufus Dawes, who had some 
reputation in a private circle as a mesmerizer, agreed to meet 
the professor and myself, at a room at the Washington Hotel. 
We met; Mr Dawes tried to mesmerize me for half an hour; 
but the only effects that I or Caldwell could ascertain were a 
difference in the heat of the surface, and in the fulness and 
frequency of the pulsations. This was not very encouraging ; 
and an experiment I made last Christmas-day but one, was still 
less so. Dr Delamater, Mr Mooney, and myself, were toge- 
ther, and the conversation turned upon animal magnetism. 
They were desirous to see the passes used ; I consented to try 
to put Mr Mooney, a man of nervous-sanguine temperament, 
asleep. It was about ten o’clock in the forenoon ; I went to 
work with great gravity, and, in about twenty-five minutes, 
Mooney’s eyes closed ; in half an hour he was decidedly asleep. 
I turned to Dr Delamater to call his attention to the fact, when 
I found that he was asleep too! This was proving a little 
too much. I was rather taken aback by such a droll result. 
Truth is a shy mistress, and was “not at home” to one who 
paid such slight attention to the modes of gaining her favour 
in this matter as myself. My experiments were few, at long 
intervals, and generally made with haste. The fact is, my 
interest in the subject was not great. I had little time to at- 
tend to such matters, and what time I had Phrenology occu- 
pied. It was not till Phrenology and Mesmerism became as- 
sociated that my attention was fairly roused. 

You have seen sufficient of Mesmerism, probably, to know 
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that the mesmerizer has the power of rendering the muscles 
of the mesmerized rigid or flaccid, pretty much at his pleasure. 
This, I believe, first suggested the idea of isolating organs of 
the brain by taking off the mesmeric influence from them 
singly. I have seen the experiments repeatedly tried. Let 
me briefly narrate something of what took place on one occa- 
sion. On the 21st of September last, some experiments were 
performed in my presence, on a blind girl, Mary Mattocks, 
who was an inmate of the New York Blind Asylum seven 
years, being for four years of that time under the care of Mr 
Silas Jones, whom you know. Mr Jones says, she is quite 
blind. That she is so in one eye cannot be doubted. Of the 
total blindness of the other, there might be at first some ques- 
tion. There has evidently been an operation performed on 
it for artificial pupil. She and her intimate acquaintances, 
however, say that the operation was useless, inasmuch as the 
retina proved to be disorganized. That she is totally blind, 
I believe to be true ;—her mental capacity seems mediocre. 
Mr Rubens Peale, the former proprietor of Peale’s Museum, 
was the mesmerizer on the above occasion. In averyshort time, 
he put Mary into the mesmeric state, and proceeded to make 
sundry experiments in order to shew the influence of the mes- 
merizer.on the mesmerized. The mass of these I will not de- 
tail, but mention one only. Mr Peale stood behind Mary, 
about five feet from her, making various motions which she 
was imitating. While thus engaged, Dr Washington stepped 
beside Mr Peale, and motioned to him to imitate his move- 
ments. He raised his arm, Peale his, Mary hers; he shut his 
hand, Peale his, Mary hers; he opened his hand, Peale did the 
same, Mary opened hers ; he put his arms in various positions, 
Peale imitated him, Mary did the like. The girl, as I have 
said, is blind ; but even if not, her eyes were closed, and the 
position of Mr Peale and Dr Washington was such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of her seeing their movements. The 
room during the experiment was perfectly still. I did not, at 
the time, speak, nor have I since spoken, to Dr Washington on 
the subject; but it seemed to me and to others that he suspected 
collusion, and stepped up to disarrange the supposed precon- 
certed movements. 

But I will pass to the phrenological experiments. Lists of 
questions were privately formed bya committee having refe- 
rence to the functions of particular organs of the brain, but so 
mixed with others having no reference thereto, as to prevent 
the questions from being leading. Mr Peale, at that time, knew 
little or nothing of Phrenology, and the course pursued was 
this :—a phrenologist pointed to an organ without mentioning 
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its name, Mr Peale made reverse passes over it ; then the list 
of questions having reference thereto was handed to him, and 
he put them to the mesmerized. Every question, to answer 
which required the activity of the demesmerized organ, re- 
mained unanswered. No question, however ingeniously put, 
elicited an answer indicating the existence of such an organ 
in the brain. On the organ being remesmerized, and put in 
harmony with the rest, and the like questions put, answers 
were readily and correctly given. In this way, nearly all the 
intellectual and most of the affective organs were tested, and 
with like results. 

These experiments are open to such objections as the follow- 
ing. Ifthe person operated on was not in the mesmeric state, 
but was merely simulating the conditions described as consti- 
tuting this state; if she was a most accurate phrenologist, 
knowing the situation and functions of all the organs, so astute 
as to be able to foil all the ingenuity of intelligent professional 
men, and so insincere as to attempt it—then were the manifes- 
tations witnessed important as marvellous specimens of de- 
ception merely. Some who were present deemed the experi- 
ments satisfactory and conclusive, others deemed them suff- 
ciently soto warrant further investigation. Others believed that 
they had been witnessing a series of juggling tricks, though 
they confessed their inability to explain the modus operandi 
of much of the trickery. It was sufficient for them, 


“ That what’s impossible can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 


But another method of experimenting was afterwards sug- 
gested, just the reverse of the former, and more satisfactory 
and fruitful. Itis to put the subject into the mesmeric state, 
and then to still further excite the organs successively, on do- 
ing which the mesmerized immediately manifests in expression 
and language the predominating activity of the excited organ. 
Allis spontaneous; no questioning is necessary. And there is 
this great advantage in the method, that the organs may be 
excited by merely pointing at and near them, without contact, 
thus cutting off the possibility of trickery if the mesmerizer be 
honest. I have excited the organs in this way, with the finger 
half an inch from the head. I do assure you, my dear Sir, 
that I am in my sober senses when | say, that the brain may 
be played upon like a musical instrument, that organs may be 
` successively raised into activity and laid dormant at the will 
of the operator, and that temporary monomania may be pro- 
duced at pleasure. If this be the sober truth, you will acknow- 
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ledge that mesmerism affords the most ready mode of demon- 
strating the truth of Phrenology, and the most ample means 
for its further investigation. 

The better to illustrate this method, I will describe a few 
of the experiments which I have repeatedly witnessed, and 
some of which I have performed. After putting the subject, 
one acquainted with music, into the mesmeric state, the organ 
of Tune was excited; she began immediately to sing a song; 
Time was then excited, and she began to beat time, and sway 
her body in unison ; Ideality was then excited, and an added 
quality of elevation was manifest ; Veneration was added, and 
she immediately ceased her song, and commenced chaunting 
an anthem. These organs were allayed and Self-esteem ex- 
cited ; she immediately drew up, then back, her head, and be- 
gan talking in a dignified measured tone of her own great im- 
portance, emphasizing in the strongest manner the pronoun 
I; Conscientiousness was then excited; she became troubled 
about her pride, and expressed her fears that it was not right 
to be so proud. These organs were quieted, and Destructive- 
ness excited ; she began tearing to pieces whatever she could 
reach. This was quieted, and Number excited ; she imme- 
diately began to count and reckon. I might proceed, but these 
examples will suffice. : 

I have not yetdone. It has also been discovered that each 
organ of the brain has a peculiar corelative or sympathetic 
point on the face, which constitutes its centre of facial ex- 
pression. The proof of this is, that each encephalic organ 
can be excited by the mesmeriser operating on its peculiar 
sympathetic point. I have before me a drawing, on which I 
marked the location of many of these points from the indica- 
tions of the mesmeriser at the sittings at which they were 
discovered. 

I have mentioned the utility of Mesmerism as a means of 
completing our knowledge of Phrenology. Already is it clear 
that the organs of the brain are far more numerous than we 
had supposed. Many of the organs at present marked single 
in the Phrenological busts, are, in fact, groups or families of 
organs nearly related in their functions. Of this you may be 
readily convinced by experiment. Excite the anterior part of 
Benevolence in a mesmerizee, and he immediately expresses 
a lively interest in comprehensive benevolent efforts, and a 
desire to be doing good. Excite the posterior part, and his 
manner and tone changes, his voice assumes the plaintive 
semitone of pity, and his whole expression is that of sympathy 
with the suffering and the distressed. Excite the posterior 
portion of the organ of Alimentiveness, and he is voracious 
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for food ; excite the middle portion, and he asks earnestly for 
drink ; excite the anterior portion, and he craves pleasant - 
odours. Excite the inner portion of Wit, and the expression 
is mirthful and laughter-loving; excite the outer portion, 
and it is sad and melancholic. Excite the inner portion of 
Inhabitiveness, and the mesmerizee dwells on his love of 
home ; excite the outer portion, and he expatiates on his love 
of country. | | . 

The process of investigation by means of Mesmerism is at 
once simple and efficient. It consists, 1. In obtaining a sus- 
ceptible subject; 2. In exciting successively all parts of the 
head and face, and noting the words, actions, and expression 
of the mesmerizee ; 3. In questioning the mesmerizee con- 
cerning anything of which you wish to be informed. “ Ask 
your mesmerizee, and he will tell you,” has grown into an 
axiom among some mesmerizers. It is one, however, which 
ought to be received with great caution, and in aid only of 
proper physical manifestations. For lack of this restriction, 
strange vagaries have seized some believers in Mesmerism. 
By the mesmeric influence, the brain can be readily put into 
that condition which has occasioned in all ages ‘‘ the seeing 
of visions, and the dreaming of dreams ;’ and some excitable 
men believe such brain-forged visions of the mesmerizee to 
be reality ; that he holds communion with the spiritual world, 
and has not merely the power, like Manfred, to compel “ the 
spirits of earth and air’ to appear, or, like Glendower, to 
“call spirits from the vasty deep,” but that, at his bidding, 
he can disturb the repose of those who have slept for ages, 
and claim a friendly chat with Moses, or Alexander, or So- 
crates, or Cesar, or Shakspere, or any other ancient or mo- 
dern worthy! But, indeed, much caution is needed in all 
these investigations. A few days ago I was informed that a 
physician of Albany had, in the course of his mesmeric expe- 
riments, discovered the organ of Insanity ! 

It is not disputed, I believe, that the practice of isolating 
the organs of the brain, by demesmerizing them singly, origi- 
nated in this city. Mr Peale was the first who did it; he 
attempted it at the suggestion of Mr Sunderland, and Mr 
Sunderland believes the idea to have been original with him. 

Mesmerizers have long been in the habit, I believe, of rub- 
bing the forehead of the mesmerizees for the purpose of bright- 
ening up the intellect. The idea of attempting to excite the 
organs singly, by similar means, could hardly fail to suggest 
itself to a phrenological mesmerizer. Mr Jones informs me 
that it was first practised by Mr Peale at his suggestion, and 
that he suggested it in consequence of a communication that 
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he received from Mr Buchanan of Louisville, who alleged that 
he had excited the cerebral organs in working persons to a 
great exaltation of function. This Mr Jones took to be syno- 
nymous with rubbing them, and concluded that if such effects 
could be produced by friction in the waking state, much great- 
er effects could be produced in the mesmeric condition. Mr 
Peale, by following out this suggestion, found himself able to 
excite any of the organs to intense activity, not merely by 
making passes over, but by merely pointing at, them. 

Mr Buchanan lays claim to the merit of having first dis- 
covered a means of exciting the different portions of the brain, 
in such manner as to cause them to manifest, in a striking 
manner, their respective functions. What the method of Mr 
Buchanan is, I do not know. I have been informed that he 
makes a secret of it. That it has any connection with Mes- 
merism he denies, in a letter published in the “ New York 
Watchman,” and dated the 22d of February 1842. Ina letter 
dated April 22d 1842, published in the “ American Phreno- 
logical Journal,” he says, ‘‘ Please to correct the mistake of 
saying that I excite the organs by friction. I have never ex- 
cited an organ by friction.” Mr Buchanan tarnishes what- 
ever honour may be his due by his air of mystery. The man 
of science ought to be above the littleness of secrecy, and 
announce, not merely results, but means. That all these 
methods are different applications of the same principle, I have 
no doubt; and to deny that that principle is the mesmeric in- 
fluence, is, I think, to dispute about words. 

The Rev. Mr Sunderland was, I believe, the first to discover 

that, on exciting certain points in the face, certain mental 
powers become predominantly active. Mr Jones discovered 
the connexion between these points and the encephalic or- 
gans, and he discovered this through a suggestion made to 
him by Dr Harris, who had discovered a connexion between 
the lungs and that point on the cheek which forms the centre 
of the hectic blush in consumptives. 
- I have before me a long list of encephalic organs, supposed 
to have been discovered by the means above explained. Many 
of these discoveries I believe to be real, but many are doubt- 
ful; and the crude nomenclature of most of them is annoying. — 
I refrain from sending the list, but trust that you will inves- 
tigate this interesting subject, and ascertain what of truth 
there is in it, and present it to the world with that logical 
precision, that clearness and force, which distinguishes all your 
productions. 

Our venerable friend, Professor Caldwell, has become great- 
ly interested in Mesmerism. On his late return from Europe 
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he told me, that-what he had seen of Mesmerism had placed 
him between two marvels ; that if what he saw was the effects 
of a natural agent, it was a highly curious and important 
truth ; and if of deception and collusion, then that there is a 
power of deception much greater than anything he had before 
conceived, and which in itself seemed to him as marvellous as 
that Mesmerism should be true. I made arrangements, in ac- 
cordance with which some experiments were made in the pre- 
sence of the professor on the 18th of September last, in which 
he seemed interested. On his return to Louisville, he took 
up the investigation in earnest, and the result was a work on 
the subject, a copy of which I have just received from him. 
In this, however, he does not dwell on its phrenological im- 
portance ; but in a letter which I received from him a short 
time ago, he says, that he has excited the organs of mesmeri- 
zees, and produced striking manifestations of their functions ; 
that he has at will caused these mesmerizees to be violent or 
calm, joyous or gloomy, reverential and adoring, or elated 
with self-conceit. 

It must be borne in mind that persons differ in mesmeric 
susceptibility. A little perseverance may, therefore, be ne- 
cessary in obtaining a good subject. Writing on this topic, 
Professor Caldwell, in a letter which I received from him a 
few days ago, says, ‘“ Persons who can be mesmerized, iden- 
tified with the mesmerizer in most of the senses, and also in 
attitude and movement, and be made to turn toward him, and 
closely and accurately follow him wherever he may go; per- 
sons who can be thus acted on, are numerous. But subjects 
who can be rendered truly and strikingly clairvoyant are 
few. In this place (Louisville) I have yet found but ¿wo who 
are of the first order, and at times their manifestations have 
been actually grand and sublime.” 

I have thus briefly stated to you the new lights which I -be- 
lieve Mesmerism to have thrown on: Phrenology. I believe 
the subject to be one which ought to be brought tothe know- 
ledge of the British Phrenologists ; and if the above elucida- - 
tion of the matter be by you and Mr Cox deemed appropriate 
for the Phrenological Journal, you may furnish it for publica- 
tion, in whole or in part, or state its substance, or any part 
thereof, in connexion with my name, or otherwise, as may be 
deemed best.—I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Awnprew BOARDMAN. 
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II. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Phrenology in the Family; or, The Utility of Phrenology in 
Early Domestic Education. Dedicated to Mothers. By 
JoserpH A. Warne, A.M., late Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Brookline, near Boston, U.S., afterwards in Philadelphia ; 
and author of “ The Harmony between Phrenology and the 
Scriptures.” Reprinted from the American edition. Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. ;—London: Longman 
& Co., Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and W. S. Orr. 1843. Royal 
8vo, pp. 46. 


Mr Warne is an earnest, yet calm and judicious writer, and 
has here produced a valuable practical treatise. We are 
happy to meet with it printed for circulation in Britain ; for 
though the author candidly avows himself a learner from the 
phrenological educationists of this country, who, as he says, 
have furnished him with most light, he has sent them back 
their own views arranged and concentrated in a concise, 
practical, simple, and inviting form, which well entitles the 
work to the character of Family Phrenology—another term 
for domestic education. The British public owe this cheap 
reprint to a lady, who, in a benevolent and pious preface, signs 
herself “ A Christian Mother.” The book should be in every 
mother’s hand, or rather in her head and heart. As the author 
justly says, it is not necessary that mothers to whom it is ad- 
dressed should be skilful phrenologists or manipulators of 
heads. He does not invite them to study the characters of 
their children from their heads ;—no doubt they would find 
their account in being able to do so ;—but he calls upon them 
to observe that their children manifest, in their daily and 
hourly conduct, certain well marked faculties, which require 
the proper direction that education alone can givethem. This 
may be observed and acted upon by a mother, who may, if 
she pleases, disbelieve or deny that each of these faculties 
has its organ in the brain. The author is a sincerely pious 
minister, and holds the opinion, that between Phrenology and 
Christianity a beautiful harmony exists. We should there- 
fore earnestly recommend both the present work and his for- 
mer to those who shrink from Phrenology as an irreligious 
philosophy—forgetting that, if it be true, it must ‘‘ be of God, 
and they cannot overthrow it.” In commenting on the divi- 
sion of the feelings into animal and moral, the author remarks : 
—“ The animal feelings are to be educated to osry, and the 
moral feelings to command. In the present fallen condition 
of human nature, energy is the characteristic of our animal 
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feelings, and feebleness that of our moral ones ; consequently, 
naturally, and antecedent to education, our animal feelings 
would rude and not serve, and our moral ones would serve and 
not rule. Hence in educating those contROL is requisite, but 
in training of ¿hese EXCITEMENT. And it is in beautiful har- 
mony with this system that we find the eternal mandates of 
Heaven directed against excess of the former in prohibitions, 
‘Thou shalt no¢ kill, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ &c. But the 
Moral Sentiments are addressed in commands, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself; and the faculties are stimu- 
lated to the act of obedience, by the tenderest and most power- 
fu] motive we can conceive, ‘ Love one another, as I have loved 

ou.” l 
á The author devotes his third chapter to a concise enume- 
ration of the faculties, all of which the mother will find in the 
being she has brought into the world; and gives her a brief 
and very intelligible description of each. She will be called 
to deal with the Instincts of Food, Attachment, Opposition, 
Anger, Concealment, Property, Self-love, Praise, and Fear, — 
all of which require regulation and control; while the moral 
faculties of Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration, 
require assiduous cultivation and incitement. Besides other 
feelings recognised by Phrenology, the mother will find facul- 
ties of Observation and Reflection in the Intellect, each of 
which demands its own peculiar cultivation. “In order,” 
says the author, “to our readers profiting by this extended 
enumeration of the elements of human nature, or the mate- 
rials upon which we have to operate, in the early training of 
children, it is indispensable that the following principles be 
constantly borne in mind ; and we hope that, before proceeding 
further, mothers will work them into the very texture, so to 
speak, of their own minds :— 

“1. Every sane individual possesses them all ; but yet, 

“2. They are possessed, in every variety of degree, by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

“3. They belong to our nature, or are innate. They cannot 
be annihilated, nor created, though they may be controlled or 
modified, and stimulated. 

“4. They are capable of simultaneous or combined activity ; 
and also of individual or separate activity. 

“5. They are not all of the same rank or dignity, or autho- 
rity : the reflecting faculties are superior to the observing ones, 
and the moral feelings superior to the animal ones. 

“ The foregoing are principles which lie at the foundation 
of the philosophy and morality of phrenology ; and their im- 
portance, in the application of it to education, can scarcely be 
too highly estimated.” | 
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In the fourth chapter, Mr Warne briefly but happily ex- 
poses the practical errors, whatever may be the abstract ad- 
missions, which prevail in regard to education ;—the neglect 
of the home education of the feelings, and the erroneous be- 
lief that education is entirely intellectual, and limited, even 
as intellectual, to Language, Constructiveness, and Number; 
in other words, reading, writing, and arithmetic. He points 
out, too, the prevalent insensibility to the fact, that the most 
Important part of the child’s education is found in the circum- 
stances in which he is placed,—in the example, the habits, the 
predilections, the conversation, the business, the society of his 
parents. ‘These are all operating as means of educating—alas ! 
how often of miseducating—the young. 

We do all that our space permits, in calling attention to 
this able and useful treatise, which may be procured for a 
shilling. Its detailed reasonings are divided into ‘* Epuca- 
TION DURING INFANCY,” and “ EDUCATION DURING CHILDHOOD.” 
As a specimen of the first, we extract the following passage, 
which conveys a lesson much needed in most families :—‘‘ The 
earliest instinct manifested by the infant being is the desire 
of food—-ALIMENTIVENESS. And here we must be permitted 
to observe, that the order of nature is virtually reversed, in 
consequence of the ignorance of mothers and nurses them- 
selves—so reversed as that the babe would, if it might, impart 
instruction to igs seniors. In the newly born infant, nature 
appears unsophisticated ; and when its cravings for food are 
satisfied, it spontaneously relinquishes its hold on the vehicle 

-of its reception. In fact, the child knows better than the 
parent when he has had sufficient food, and indicates that he 
is satisfied by declining to receive more. But maternal fond- 

Mess, PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, à feeling in itself blind, like all 
the other mere feelings, conceives that more food would be 
gratifying, and may be necessary, to the child ; and to induce 
him to receive it, Alimentiveness, in the infant, is in various 
ways stimulated. Now this is a capital error ; the feeling sti- 
mulated is an animal one—one of a class which already possess 
undue energy, and are properly educated by diminishing, not 
increasing, their activity. But the presentation to any faculty 
of a stimulus does increase its action, and thus, progressively, 
its power of action. So, in the present case, by means of the 
stimulant (sugar, or spice, or what not), Alimentiveness is re- 
excited, after having been satisfied, and a further portion of 
food is received into the stomach ; and not only is the cerebral 
organ of the feeling in question increased in size by the ex- 
citement furnished through the stimulus, but the stomach is 
in some measure distended by the additional food forced into 
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it. This enlargement is, to some extent, permanent; and, of 
course, there is space for the reception of a larger portion of 
food at the next meal. To receive this larger portion, there 
is also a stronger inclination, in consequence of the increased 
activity of the organ of the feeling. This increased desire for 
food is again gratified, and still further stimulated ; and this 
process is repeated from day to day, until, in after life, the 
parent discovers to her sorrow, that the child of her affec- 
tions is greedy for food—anxious for it, whenever it is in sight 
—absorbed in the mere pleasure of eating, when partaking of 
food—and, in one word, an incipient glutton. She bewails her 
hard fate; but she has * rewarded evil unto herself.’ Itis a 
law of our nature—it is the fiat of the Almighty—that an 
animal feeling in man shall be strengthened by indulgence ; 
and Alimentiveness is such a feeling. A course of conduct 
has been pursued contrary to the will of the Creator, and the 
consequence resulting is the penalty which he has annexed to 
transgression. It is the natural consequence of the conduct 
of the parent ; and it is a righteous consequence, even though 
she knew it not, because she is endowed with faculties for ob- 
taining knowledge of it, and is bound to employ them. Hence 
we perceive the indispensable necessity, in order to a proper 
education of the human being, that those who conduct it should 
possess definite and positive knowledge of the nature of man, 
and of the effects`of a given course of procedure, on any of 
the innate elements of that nature.” 

The education of other instincts is indicated, and their 
miseducation exposed, in an equally successful manner. 

The education of the intellect, in strict accordance with its 
nature, comes under the second branch,—education during 
childhood. The feelings are resumed, and a strong practical 
light thrown upon their nature and guidance, the author’s 
views being strengthened by striking facts and interesting 
anecdotes, and feelingly and eloquently illustrated by refer- 
ence to the teachings of Scripture. Mr Warne concludes his 
treatise with the following remarks :— 

_ “We have now finished the task we proposed to ourselves, 
of affording some hints on the education, in the early periods 
of life, of human nature as it is. No element has been con- 
sidered as belonging to our nature, which an observant and 
reflecting parent will fail to recognise in the children of his 
own family. The elements which enter into the composition 
of that nature have been separately considered, at least so far 
as concerns the feelings, animal and moral, which belong to 
it; and in early education it is with these principally that we 
have to do; and we have endeavoured to shew what kind of 
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treatment each required, whether separately active, or acting 
in combination with one or more of the others. Jt is true, a 
very brief and imperfect sketch has been given, both of the 
functions of the several organs, and of the treatment which 
the manifestations of their activity should receive; but the 
design of the writer was rather to call attention to this sub- 
ject, and excite inquiry, than to present a full and extended 
treatise on education. If he shall accomplish the object he 
intended, he is assured that the result will be beneficial. 

“If the foregoing pages exhibit the Education of the Feel- 
ings in anything like a correct point of view, it must follow 
that some knowledge of the science of Phrenology is highly 
important to all parents, and especially to mothers, because 
to them is committed the greater part of the education of 
children, while they are the subjects of feeling, rather than 
of intelligence and reasoning. The elements we have ascribed 
to the nature of children, vary almost endlessly in the degrees 
in which they exist in different individuals; and to train 
them aright, it is important to know, before we begin, not 
only what the elements are, but in what relative proportions 
they exist in the minds of the pupils. If we have not this 
knowledge at first, but. wait to acquire it, till the children 
manifest both the existence and the degrees of these feelings, 
we shall lose time in experimenting upon them; and, per- 
haps, those feelings which are feeble and require strengthen- 
ing, may be finally overpowered by such as are too strong ; 
while these last will have increased their power, by the very 
experiment itself, which was intended to ascertain the degree 
of power, in order to bring them under discipline. 

“It is not likely that, in a matter so important as the early 
training of children, our beneficent Creator would have left 
us without the means of knowledge. He has, in fact, im- 
parted to us observing faculties, in order that, by their means, 
we might ascertain, what, after the lapse of almost six thou- 
sand years, Dr Gall did ascertain, viz. that the size and shape 
of the head, in its several regions, afford an index to the de- 
gree in which the several elementary principles of human 
nature are combined, in any single case; so that, in our in- 
tercourse with the individual, we adapt ourselves to the 
peculiarities he may present, and operate on him to the 
greatest advantage. . 
_ Now, it is in childhood, early childhood, and even infancy, 
that we can operate most advantageously ; the material is 
then most plastic, and most readily takes impressions, and 
most tenaciously retains them. Of course, then, it is impor- 
tant to those who are destined to give these impressions, and 
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are most interested in giving, and most concerned to give, 
right impressions (i. e. to mothers), to understand, from the 
first, in what relative proportions the elementary principles 
of human nature are combined in their own children, that 
they may not err in their treatment of them. This informa- 
tion Phrenology will impart to them ; and, on this account, 
it is, we had almost said, imperative on them to study it. It 
was not always thus imperative ; Phrenology was, at first, 
little more than a hypothesis ; but by degrees it advanced to 
a theory, and ultimately became a system and a science. Its 
importance, in the department of education, can scarcely be 
over-rated—it is just beginning to be appreciated—and the 
sooner it is appreciated in the nursery the better—because 
the more efficiently will it be applied in the subsequent parts 
of education, in proportion as the subjects of education have 
been, in early childhood, treated according to its principles. 
Let parents, then, be admonished, that in the present state of 
knowledge upon this subject, they will not be found to have 
performed their duty, in the education of their children, 
either as regards their animal, their intellectual, or their 
moral nature, unless they make that nature the object of their 
own study ; and this, by means of the lights of Phrenology.” 


Il. .4 System of Phrenology. By Grorer Compe. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 2 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. 
London: Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
1843. 


This edition of Mr Combe’s System has been carefully re- 
vised and improved throughout, and contains above a hundred 
pages more than its immediate predecessor. We can here 
notice only a few of the additions which have been made to 
the work. 

The chapter on Conscientiousness is much enlarged by the 
insertion of cases, and the nature of the sentiment, as under- 
stood by the author, is defined with greater precision than 
before. 

“ The words right and wrong in the English language, have 
various significations. We say, for instance, that the sum- 
ming up of an account is right; in this instance, the word in- 
dicates the successful result of the exercise of the organ of 
Number ;—that a logical conclusion is right, which indicates 
that we approve of the result attained by the exercise of Cau- 
sality and Comparison. In these examples, the word right has 
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a purely intellectual signification. But we say also, that it is 
right to be kind and compassionate, and wrong to be hard- 
hearted and cruel; indicating that we approve of the exercise 
of Benevolence, and disapprove of the action of Self-Esteem 
and Destructiveness uncontrolled by compassion. We say 
that it is right to worship God, and wrong to neglect the ex- 
pression of our reverence for Him. In these instances, the 
word right has a moral import. We feel that it is a duty tobe 
benevolent, and a duty also to worship God. The faculties 
of Benevolence and Veneration, therefore, produce each a 
distinct moral emotion, attended with the sentiment of duty 
or incumbency. But there is a third moral emotion different 
from these, which is manifested by the organ of Conscientious- 
ness. For example, if we call upon one person to do us an act 
of kindness, and on another to pay a debt which he owes us, and 
if both refuse, the emotions which spring up in our minds are 
very different in the two cases. In the first instance, we say 
that the individual was wrong, in not manifesting Benevolence 
towards us, but we feel that we have no title, natural or legal, 
to exact compliance ; in the latter case, we feel that we have a 
natural title to do so, and if the statute-book does not afford us 
also a legal title, we say that it is imperfect. The emotion 
which arises in the latter case is that which I ascribe to the 
faculty of Conseientiousness. It springs up in the mind when 
the exactable rights and incumbent duties of ourselves and 
others are the subjects of consideration. 

“ The intellectual faculties investigate the qualities and re- 
lations not only of external objects, but of the desires and 
emotions which arise in the mind itself. They, however, do not 
produce these desires and emotions ; and consequently, unless 
the special organ on which each of these depends is active, the 
intellect cannot become acquainted with it. For example, as 
Causality and Comparison cannot judge of melody unless the 
_ organ of Tune be sufficiently developed, neither can they judge 
of kindness without the co-operation of the organ of Benevo- 
lence ; nor, according to my view, can they judge of right, 
duty, or incumbency, i in cases where there is a natural title in 
one party to demand, and a natural obligation on another to 
perform, without the aid of the organ of Conscientiousness. 
The intellect alone may judge of egat obligation ; because it 
is sufficient of itself to discriminate whether ‘ it is so nomi- 
nated in the bond ; but without the aid of the organ of Con- 
scientiousness, it cannot arrive at.a sound conclusion whether 
the thing ‘nominated in the bond’ is naturally and intrinsi- 
cally, irrespective of the bond, incumbent or not incumbent on 
the party whose signature it bears. 
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“It is the faculty of Cunscientiousness, then, which pro- 
duces the feeling of natural right on the part of one to de- 
mand, and of natural obligation on another to perform, for 
which we have no single definite expression in the English 
language. What is commonly called justice, is the result of 
this sentiment acting in combination with the intellectual 
powers, the latter investigating the motives and consequences 
of the actions, on the justice or injustice of which the mind is 
to decide; but they do not feel the peculiar emotion which I 
have attempted to describe. Persons in whom the organ of 
Conscientiousness is very deficient, give the name of justice to 
the dictates of Benevolence or Veneration, or: to the enact- 
ments of the law; but when the organ is large, the individual 
not only does not limit his sentiments of obligation by the 
requirements of the statute-book, but in some instances he 
will acknowledge that he has no natural title to what the civil 
law places at his disposal, and in other cases that he lies under 
a natural obligation to perform what the law does not enforce. 
In short, he feels within himself an inward law of duty, inde- 
pendently of the dictates of Benevolence and Veneration, and | 
of the terms of statutory enactment. In the words of St 
Paul, he is a law unto himself.” 

In the preface, Mr Combe discusses the claims of Phreno- 
logy to be considered as an established science. We may, 
hereafter, lay before our readers his observations on that sub- 
ject. 

The application of Phrenology to the fine arts is frequently 
pointed out, and errors to which artists are liable exposed. 
As an example, we take the following remarks from the sec- 
tion on Secretiveness: ‘‘ When I visited Dresden in 1837, I 
saw in the Royal Gallery of Paintings, ‘Saal B.C. No. 52,’ 
an admirable picture by Titian, of Christ answering the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or not?’ There 
is great nobleness and depth of reflection in the head and 
countenance of Christ, and the natural language of Secretive- 
ness is also very distinctly expressed. The head and face 
speak to the eye the very language recorded by Matthew 
chap. xxii. verse 18), ‘Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 

hew me the tribute-money. Whose is this image and su- 
perscription ? ‘Czesar’s.’ ‘Render therefore unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s; and unto God, the things that are 
God’s.’ Great depth of analysis of human nature, and aston- 
ishing powers of observation, are displayed by Titian, in add- 
ing the natural language of Secretiveness to this picture. 
The answer of Christ to the Pharisee was not a direct reply 
to an honest question; but a designed and dexterous evasion 
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of an insidious query. The Pharisees employed Secretiveness 
to entrap him into sedition ; and, in his defence, he manifested 
a depth of Secretiveness far surpassing theirs ; he penetrated 
their hidden purpose, and exposed at once their malice and 
their guile. Nothing, therefore, could be more true to nature 
than to represent the natural language of Secretiveness in the 
countenance. But humbler artists have not understood the 
nature or value of this expression. Near the picture is a copy 
of it, No. 440, by Flammingo Torre, one of .Titian’s pupils. 
The natural language of deep intellectual power is preserved 
in it, but that of Secretiveness is greatly diminished. When 
I was in the gallery, an artist had just finished another copy 
of it, and he had omitted the secretive expression altogether. 
In the original, the eyes and mouth are much closed: he had 
opened both considerably, and changed the character of the 
mental expression. He was an Englishman, employed by his 
countrymen to copy some of the great pictures in the Dresden 
Gallery. His head was large and well formed; but Secre- 
tiveness was not so fully developed as it generally is in artists 
who possess original talent; and my impression is, that, in 
this particular, he did not feel or understand the character of 
the original.” : 

Several pages (vol. ii. pp. 291-295) are devoted to the 
question, Whether the size of the organs may be increased by 
exercise, and diminished by inactivity ? Mr Combe is inclined 
to think that “ susceptibility of change from exercise in ma- 
ture life is not universal, but peculiar to some individual con- 
stitutions.” We have room to give only the following obser- 
vations on this subject: ‘‘ The cerebral organs increase spon- 
taneously in size in most individuals up to twenty-one or 
twenty-two,in manyto twenty-eight, and, according to Dr Gall, 
in some instances up even to forty years of age. I have seen 
organs manifestly increase between twenty and twenty-eight, 
without any special effort being made to develope them by 
exercising the faculties ; and the mental powers evolved them- 
selves, uncalled for, in correspondence with the increase of 
size in the organs, In observing cases of increase of growth, 
accompanied by exercise, within these ages, it is difficult to 
determine how far the growth is the spontaneous act of na- 
ture, and how far exercise has caused it. That exercise fa- 
voured it, and that inaction might have retarded or perhaps 
prevented it, is highly probable, nay, almost certain: But I 
have not seen facts sufficient to warrant.me to affirm, that, in 
every case, every organ may be fostered into large or even in- 
to average dimensions by exercise, although it be naturally 
small. On the contrary, I know facts which shew that Nature 
sets limits to organs (in some instances very narrow limits), 
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which cannot be surpassed. My own organ of Number is 
very defective in size. I exercised it regularly, and up to the 
limit of its powers, during forty years, commencing when I 
was eight years of age, and it has never grown, nor has the 
_ function increased in power. I never could, and cannot now, 
add, divide, multiply, or subtract numbers with even average 
accuracy and facility.” 

A chapter on “ Comparative Phrenology” is added in this 
edition; and after it, one upon “ Mesmeric Phrenology,” which, 
as the subject is at present exciting great interest, we make no 
apology for extracting entire :— 

‘s Various phrenologists in England and the United States 
of America have applied Mesmerism to the individual organs 
in the brain, and have reported that the organs thus excited 
became active, and manifested each its proper faculty in 
words, gestures, and actions, independently of the will of 
the patient. I have not seen any of these experiments, but 
I have read the reports of many of them, and received letters 
from persons (in whose shrewdness, intelligence, and good 
_ faith I have confidence) who have witnessed them, and who 
assure me of their truth. In the words, therefore, of one 
of my esteemed correspondents, I acknowledge that ‘the im- 
pression left with me is, that it is more difficult to believe that 
all the parties are deceived or deceivers, than to believe that 
some of the alleged facts are natural facts.’ 

s There appears to be no absurdity in the supposition, that 
the nervous system of one individual may influence that of 
another through other channels than the senses. Many of 
the phenomena reported by magnetisers are not more incre- 
dible than similar ones, the result of disease. In the present 
work (vol. ii. p. 202, 224) well authenticated cases of divided 
consciousness, and of manifestations of the faculties in singu- 
lar conditions, have been given ; and when we divest the Mes- 
meric cases of some of the spectators’ inferences, which are 
often largely incorporated in the reports as parts of the facts, 
—and reject some things which, from being at. variance with 
established truth, do appear to be incredible,—the remaining 
alleged facts are not so contradictory to experience as many 
persons suppose. The generation of mental excitement in 
a large assembly, when addressed by a powerful orator, is 
equally unaccountable as the communication of Mesmeric in- 
fluence. Why should mere movements in the air, produced 
by the speaker’s voice, and transmitted, through a series of 
undulations, to the tympanum of the hearer, excite the pas- 
sions to the highest pitch of. energy? This is as great an 
enigma as that the brain should be excited by the transmission 
of some unknown influence by’Mesmeric operations. The 
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orator would in vain attempt to produce the same effect by 
his eloquence on one individual (unless by nature highly ex- 
citable) as on a mass ; and why should numbers increase the 
effect, seeing that, during the impassioned periods of the dis- 
course, the individuals composing an audience neither speak 
to, nor look at, each other, but each hangs with concentrated 
attention on the speaker? That some influence is generated 
by the mass, which extends from individual to individual and 
increases the excitement of each, and which is also radiated 
back from their countenances to the speaker, and has the effect 
of augmenting the intensity of his mental action, is undeni- 
able ; yet this, if not identical with, bears such a strong simi- 
larity to, the alleged Mesmeric aura, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them. I am very much disposed, therefore, 
to adopt the views of the correspondent already alluded to, 
who expresses his opinions in the following words :— 

“s. Though unexpected,’ says he, ‘ the alleged facts of Mes- 
merism rather go to fill up an acknowleged void in our ac- 
quaintance with Nature's operations, to-wit, the present inabi- 
lity of explaining that mental influence which human beings (ani- 
mals generally, indeed) exert on each other by a mere word, 
or leok, or gesture, even without physical touch. This influ- 
ence is an admitted fact, because long a familiar fact ; yet, if 
we come to seek an explanation for it, it is as difficult to give 
a satisfactory one, as it is difficult to explain the facts of the 
Mesmerists ; and thus, to my thinking, that influence itself 
seems equally worthy of wonder as are many of the alleged 
and laughed at facts of the Mesmerists. The two sets of 
facts appear much on a par—except that one is familiar, the 
other strange. And, moreover, they support, rather than an- 
tagonize each other. 

“< Going so far as to admit that a decided influence can be 
exerted by a Mesmerist over the nervous system of others, by 
eertain processes whose modus operandi on the patient is yet 
unknown,—it does not appear a very wide step (and the step 
is onward, not aside from the course) to allow that he may in- 
fluence a part of that system more than the rest. On this 
ground, when reading Dr Elliotson’s report of his experiments 
on particular organs of the brain, I did not feel disposed to re- 
ject all the results as impossibilities, or as things in their own 
nature too marvellous for trust. 

- 4“ < I found, indeed, considerable difficulty in believing that 
he (or any operator) could so exactly excite given organs with- 
out affecting others. Yet, on his side, the argument must be 
advanced and allowed, that, when we look at the close con- 
nexion of the phrenological organs of the brain, the commu- 
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nity of their vessels, and the inability of detecting any line to 
distinguish organs from each other,—when we look at these 
apparent obstacles, it is as difficult to conceive the spontaneous 
or natural separate and independent action of the organs, as 
to conceive their separate excitation by a Mesmerist. In the 
one case, we see functional manifestation forcing us to the in- 
ference that this separate action does occur spontaneously, in 
_ answer to internal or external influence. And if, in the other 
case, the like functional manifestation follows the artificial or 
Mesmeric influence, how can we deny the connexion, and the 
possibility of the operator effecting it ? 

«< So far, then, the alleged facts of the Mesmeric Phrenolo- 
gists seem to correspond with other acknowledged facts : that 
is, they present no contradiction to them, and even so much 
resemble the other acknowledged facts as to admit of being ` 
classed with them, and perhaps lead one step farther towards 
some generalization, which may hereafter be received as a 
law of nature. 

. « < But when we come to the asserted excitation of organs 
of insanity and childishness, we are compelled to pause, and 
suspect that the spectators have reported their own mental 
construction put upon external facts, rather than the mere 
facts. The existence of such organs should be first establish- 
ed, or at least made probable ; for their existence, as it seeqes 
to me, would be in contradiction of much past experience, 
which goes to shew that insanity and childishness are not 
primitive and distinct functions of special organs, but states 
of manifestation.’ 

“ In examining the evidence of facts alleged to exist, it is, 
in the general case, unnecessary to institute an inquiry into 
the capacity and other mental characteristics of the individuals 
who report them, because we are bound to verify the facts 
themselves by a direct appeal to nature. But there is astrik- 
ing peculiarity in the evidence offered in support of Mesmer- 
ism. Its professors state, that some individuals are naturally 
incapable of mesmerizing, and that others are unsusceptible 
of mesmeric influence. It is not in the power of every one, 
therefore, to ascertain the truth of the facts by direct investi- 
gation ; and consequently many persons must form their opi- 
nions on the faith of testimony alone. The value, however, of 
evidence which cannot be tested by every inquirer, must ne- 
cessarily depend much on the mental character of the indivi- 
dual who reports it; and therefore, to enable us to form a 
sound judgment on the subject, we should be informed con- 
cerning the age, sex, temperament, education, sphere of life, 
and cerebral development of both the magnetizer and his sub- 
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ject. This information appears to me to be the more neces- 
sary, because I conversed with an educated individual, who, 
in perfect sincerity, affirmed that he holds communication wi 
supernatural beings ; and I have been informed that a very 
zealous advocate of Mesmeric Phrenology, in the United 
States, assures his friends, that, in his natural state, he holds 
frequent converse with the spirits of his deceased wife and 
child. I have observed very large organs of Wonder in both 
of these individuals ; and it is an ascertained fact (see vol. i. p. 
452-464), that a predominating development of this organ 
leads to belief in the real outward existence of objects, which 
to other individuals appear to be merely impressions existing 
in the mind of the person so gifted himself. Many of the ad- 
yocates and witnesses for Mesmerism, who are known to me, 
' possess large organs of Wonder ; and without entertaining the 
slightest suspicion of their perfect good faith, I cannot help 
suspecting, that, through the medium of this organ, the ex- 
traordinary nature of the phenomena recommends the pheno- 
mena themselves to their acceptance, with slight investiga- 
tion ; and renders them less careful, both as observers and 
reporters, than an inquirer not labouring under a similar in- 
fluence would desire. In this way alone can I account for 
the looseness and imperfection of the reports ; some of which, 
be a any attempt at explanation, ascribe, to special organs, 
phenomena which to ordinary reason appear to be negations, 
or the results of states of the whole brain, or of particular 
parts of it which have ascertained functions. In America, 
for instance, an organ of ‘ Insanity’ is reported to have been 
discovered ; which seems analogous to the discovery of an or- 
gan of asthma or of indigestion. The information before 
mentioned is desirable also, as affording the means of disco- 
vering whether any constant relation exists between particu- 
lar temperaments and particular developments of the cerebral 
organs, and the capability of mesmerizing and of being mes- 
merized. 

“ In vol. xv. of the Phrenological Journal, pages 188, 349, 
304, 314, 354, 317, 326, 339, 365, 373, cases are reported, 
to which I beg leave to refer the reader ; and also to an in- 
structive paper on Mesmeric Phrenology, by Dr Boardman of 
New York, in vol. xvi. (April 1843.) 

‘* An idea insisted on by some Mesmeric phrenologists, that 
the phrenological organs, as at present delineated, are groups, 
is not destitute of support from other known facts. Mr James 
Milne, for instance (see vol. ii. p. 57), although incapable of 
distinguishing red from green, discriminates easily blues and 
yellows. Some individuals have a great talent for learning the 
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spirit of languages, and very little for learning mere words, 
and vice versa (see vol. ii. p. 131). The first of these facts 
seems to indicate that there are distinct fibres in the organ of 
Colouring for distinguishing different colours, because the 
same organ cannot be both capable and incapable of perform- 
ing its proper functions at the sametime. A different expla- 
nation has been given of the second fact ; but much obscurity 
still pervades it, and Dr Gall’s opinion that there are two 
organs of Language may be correct. The supposition that 
the organs are compound, would serve also in some measure 
to explain the modified manifestations apparently resulting 
from the same organ, and the consequent difficulty of finding 
a common name inclusive of all kinds as well as degrees of 
manifestation from the now so-called same organ. It is un- 
deniable that the farther the subdivisions are carried, the 
greater will become the difficulty of proof by physical deve- 
lopment; but, in studying Nature, we are bound to follow 
wherever she leads. 

« Having, as already mentioned, no personal knowledge of 
the subject, I have hazarded these remarks with the view 
merely of recommending experiments, and inculcating accu- 
racy in observation and reporting.” 


IIl.— Report of the Trial of Daniel M Naughten, for the Mur- 
der of Edward Drummond, Esq. London, 1843. 


At Charing-Cross, London, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of 20th January 1843, Daniel M‘Naughten, a native 
of Glasgow, and a turner by trade, mortally wounded with a 
pistol Mr Edward Drummond, the secretary of Sir Robert 
Peel. From the evidence at the trial it appeared, that, for a 
series of years, the criminal had laboured under the delusion 
that an extensive and systematic conspiracy had been formed 
to persecute him, and that the most vexatious and unceasing 
efforts were made to ruin him in his business and character, 
and even to deprive him of life. He believed that his perse- 
cutors followed him night and day ; he saw spies constantly 
watching him ; they frequently laughed and shook their fists 
in his face, and even intruded into his bed-chamber. Two 
years ago, he applied to the local authorities and others for 
protection against these troublesome enemies ; but getting no 
satisfaction, he endeavoured to escape from the destroyers of 
his peace by going to England and France. Even there, how- 
ever, the spies continued to follow him. At first, he seems to 
have ascribed no particular character to his enemies; after- 
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wards, he thought the persecution proceeded from the Catholic 
priests of Glasgow, assisted by Jesuits; and lastly, he de- 
clared that the Tories had joined the Catholics,—that he could 
get no rest night or day,—and that his sufferings were so grind- 
ing and intolerable, that his health would speedily be ruined 
unless he was delivered from them. Sir Robert Peel, he con- 
ceived, might put an end to this state of things if he chose ; 
and, as no relief came from that quarter, he resolved on the 
destruction of the Premier—whose secretary, however, he by 
mistake made his victim. The evidence of the prisoner's in- 
sanity was overpowering, and the jury without hesitation ac- 
quitted him. | 

This termination of the trial has created a great sensation 
throughout the country ; a verdict of guilty of murder was all 
but universally expected—nay, we may say, desired ; and the 
non-gratification of this wish has led to the abuse of the me- 
dical witnesses by the press in no very measured terms. This 
strong condemnation of “the mad doctors,” as they are con- 
temptuously styled, implies either that they must be culpably 
ignorant of the condition of the insane mind—greatly more 
ignorant of it than those who so unceremoniously denounce 
them—or that they have been guilty of. flagrant perjury. 
With every respect for the intelligence of the public, we are 
constrained to express our conviction, that, on the subject of 
insanity, they are still less enlightened than “the mad doc- 
tors.” As we approve of the verdict, we shall endeavour to 
state, as briefly as possible, the grounds of our opinion in its 
favour. 

All respectable medical authorities are agreed that insanity 
is a disease, not of the immaterial soul, but of the brain. The 
first question that we encounter in an inquiry into insanity 1s, 
Whether the brain is a single organ of the general power called 
the Mind, or whether different parts of it are the organs of 
different faculties? Until we have settled this point, we can- 
not advance one step towards understanding the phenomena 
of mental disease. Conclusive evidence, which it would be 
superfluous to bring forward here, shews that the brain is a 
congeries of organs. Every phrenologist is aware, that the 
anterior lobe manifests the intellectual faculties—the base 
and hinder parts of it, certain animal propensities—and the 
upper region, the moral feelings. And it is quite intelligible, 
that one of these parts may become diseased, and the remain- 
der continue sound. 

What effects, then, will partial derangement of these organs 
produce on the manifestations of the mind? To answer this 
question, we must understand the functions of the different 
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organs in their healthy condition. The organs of the pro- 
pensities and sentiments manifest desires or emotions only, and 
the anterior lobe of the brain manifests intellect only. 

The desires and emotions cannot, however, express them- 
selves in words or voluntary actions, except through the me- 
dium of the intellect; and the question occurs, What will the 
result be if the organs of the desires become diseased, while 
those of the intellectual faculties remain sound? The patient 
may feel within himself vehement and involuntary impulses 
inspired, by diseased excitement of the organs, perhaps to kill 
himself or other persons, to destroy property by fire, or to 
steal—while his intellectual and moral faculties, if their organs 
remain sound, may clearly intimate that the indulgence of 
these desires is wrong. The result—whether the diseased 
desire shall be manifested in actions, or restrained—will 
depend on the relative strength of the diseased and of the 
sound faculties. So long as the latter maintain the ascen- 
dancy, the individual may be conscious of the diseased im- 
pulses and deplore them, yet in his intercourse with so- 
ciety he may be able to suppress all outward indications of 
their existence. Not many weeks ago, a highly respectable 
and talented individual, engaged in active business, mentioned 
to the writer of this article that he was then tormented by a 
desire, when shaving, to draw the razor across his own throat, 
and terminate his life. In his case, no external misfortune 
or moral cause existed to produce this desire; but from ex- 
cessive mental labour, his brain was excited beyond the point 
of health, and this desire was the consequence of that excite- 
ment involving certain organs. He understood the cause, used 
the means of cure, and recovered. We are pretty confident 
that more than one of those who read the present remarks 
will be conscious of having, at one time or another, expe- 
rienced similar impulses rushing with alarming and involun- 
tary vivacity into their minds. Other persons will probably 
be conscious of having experienced painful, perhaps even 
malignant, feelings, which they could not expel from their 
minds, although they were able to suppress the outward mani- 
festation of them. 

All, then, that is wanting in such instances to bring about 
a fatal result, is the increase of action’in the diseased, or a 
diminution of power in the restraining, organs. When this 
takes place, the diseased impulse. may in a moment obtain 
the mastery; in a few seconds more it may expend itself in 
actions ; and after the paroxysm has passed, the restraining 
power may regain the ascendancy, and the individual may 
now and deeply regret the nature of his conduct. 
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If the desires and emotions cannot lead to voluntary ac- 
tions except through the medium of the intellect, and if the 
intellect depends on distinct organs, it is intelligible that a 
man may speak and act rationally in some respects, while he 
is yet really insane in others. If, for example, his organs of 
Veneration and Intellect be sound, he may engage in reli- 
gious worship with perfect sanity, although, when the services 
are ended, he may, if his organs of Destructiveness be diseased 
and excited, desire to imbrue his hands in blood, or fo tear his 
clothes in tatters. | 

Farther, the diseased organs of the desires may overpower 
the intellect, without deranging it. This we believe to be the 
condition of men who commit suicide without having pre- 
viously given palpable indications of insanity in their general 
conduct. In such cases, the effects of the diseased feeling 
may be traced, by an acute observer, in a change of manner 
and appearance ; although the patient, in his general inter- 
course with the world, may, by means of his still sound in- 
tellect, conceal the flame which internally consumes him. 

It is in such cases that the difficulty of defining insanity, 
and of rendering its phenomena intelligible to the public 
mind, is most felt. If the organs of intellect were deranged, 
incoherent speech and actions would proclaim to all the 
world the presence of insanity ; but when, by disease of the 
organs of the desires, some propensity is strongly inflamed, 
while the intellectual organs, although probably weakened by 
this abnormal condition of the other parts of the brain, are 
nevertheless not in themselves actually deranged, the latter 
may become incapable of resisting the diseased impulse, 
while there is no raving and no intellectual incoherence on 
general subjects. In such instances, irrational actions per- 
petrated for the gratification of the diseased feeling, them- 
selves afford a strong element of proof that the diseased feel- 
ing has obtained the mastery over the intellect. 

According to these views, a man may know, by means of 
his still sane intellect, that the act of taking away the life of 
another is against the laws of his country; and yet he may be 
impelled, by morbid propensity, to kill in opposition to this 
knowledge, and in opposition to his own best endeavours to re- 
sist the impulse to kill. Pinel mentions the case of a patient, 
who, during periodical fits of insanity, was seized “ with an 
uncontrollable fury, which inspired him with an irresistible 
propensity to seize an instrument or offensive weapon, and 
to knock on the head-the first person who presented himself 
to his view. He experienced a sort of internal combat be- 
tween this ferocious impulse to destroy, and the profound 
horror which rose in his mind at the very idea of such a 
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crime. There was no mark of wandering of memory, imagi- 
nation, or judgment.”* There are many cases similar to 
this,} which shew that a diseased impulse may overpower the 
intellect, even without deranging its perceptions ; and although 
M‘Naughten’s perceptions had continued in a normal state, 
we would still maintain that the verdict was right. 

In his case, however, the evidence demonstrated that dis- 
eased impressions existed in his mind. These are styled delu- 
sions in the evidence; but they indicate diseased feelings. 
There were suspicions of conspiracies against him, and fear of 
enemies. Suspicion and fear are not intellectual but emo- 
tional states of the mind. The intellect seems to have been 
so far enfeebled, that it became incapable of detecting their 
- insane character ; for M‘Naughten, under the belief that the 
dangers were real, applied to influential persons for protection 
against them. At that time, his intellect retained so much of 
‘the character of sanity, that it dictated to him a course of ac- 
tion which was quite rational, on the assumption that the dan- 
ger did, as he believed, actually exist. His claims for protec- 
tion were unheeded. The morbid state of the feelings in- 
creased ; the destructive propensity also seems to have become 
involved in disease, and the result was the catastrophe for 
which he was tried. In our opinion, the act of shooting Mr 
Drummond proved not only that the feelings had at last com- 
pletely overpowered the intellectual faculties, but that the lat- 
ter also had become deranged. There was no rational bond 
of connection between the impressions and the act which he 
committed. The act itself is explicable only on the hypothesis 
of disease. 

In the Times of 14th March, there is a full and instructive 
report of the speeches of the Lord Chancellor, and of Lords 
Brougham and Campbell, on the state of the criminal law in 
reference to the insane. It is admitted by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, * that this is a most difficult and delicate subject, be- 
cause all persons who have directed their attention to these 
inquiries — all persons who are best informed upon them— 
concur in stating, that the subject of insanity is but imperfectly 
understood.’ Nevertheless, many individuals, not deficient 
‘in intelligence and humanity, have, in this instance, mani- 
fested an extraordinary zeal in insisting on the advantage of 
hanging M‘Naughten, whether sane or insane. One great 
cause of insanity being so little understood, is, that lawyers 
and the public have not yet studied it seriously as a disease of 
the organs of the mind, and more particularly have not con- 
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sidered the effects of disease affecting some organs, while 
others continue sound. The speeches of the learned Lords 
before named afford some instructive information, not only 
on the law itself, but on the state of mind which absolves from 
criminal punishment. | 

To ground responsibility, the law requires that the person 
accused shall have been capable, when he committed the of- 
fence, of ‘distinguishing right from wrong ;’’ meaning there- 
by, legal or statutory “ right and wrong.” Lord. Erskine’s 
view of the law, as quoted by the Lord Chancellor, was, that 
‘where a man is labouring under a delusion, if the jury are 
satisfied that this existed at the time of the offence, and that 
the act done was committed with that delusion, and done 
under its influence, he will not be considered as guilty under 
the law.” This definition will include all cases in which 
diseased impulse has completely overpowered the intellect ; 
but it is not applicable to many others in which this stage of 
derangement has not been reached, but in which, neverthe- 
less, insanity is unquestionably present. 

The Lord Chancellor mentions the case of a person who 
prosecuted his brother for having confined him in a lunatic asy- 
lum, and who was placed in the witnesses’ box, and cross exa- 
mined by Lord Erskine. He gave evidence “ clear, distinct, 
and rational.” During nearly an hour he foiled all Lord E.’s 
endeavours to prove him insane. “The answers were per- 
fectly rational—there was not the slightest appearance of any 
mental alienation.” A gentleman, who had been accidental- 
ly detained, came into court, and whispered to Lord Erskine 
that the man believed himself to be the Saviour of mankind. 
« The moment Lord Erskine had that hint, he made a low 
bow to the witness, addressed him in terms of great reverence, 
respectfully begged to apologize for the unceremonious man- 
ner in which he had treated a person of his sacred character, 
and called him by the term of Christ. The man immediately 
said, ‘ Thou hast spoken truly ; I am the Christ.’ ” This an- 
swer led the jury to find for the defendant ; in other words, 
to find that the plaintiff was really insane. 

Here, then, was a man who, during nearly a whole hour, 
was able to cope, in intellectual acuteness, with one of the 
ablest counsel at the English bar without betraying insanity. 
Surely this man’s intellect was not deranged. We must, as 
already stated, look beyond the intellect. The facts shew that 
he was diseased in Self-Esteem, and if we regard this as a feel- 
ing dependent on a part of the brain distinct from that which 
manifests intellect, the phenomena become greatly more intelli- 
gible. This feeling was here so deeply affected, that the intel- 
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lect, although not itself deranged, was incapable of detecting 
its morbid condition ; the man’s intellect embraced as true the 
suggestions which emanated from his diseased Self-Esteem. 
We frequently meet with analogous instances in ordinary life. 
Some mothers become the victims of groundless fears and anxie- 
ties about their children; in them the organs of Cautiousness and 
Philoprogenitiveness seem to be in an over-excited condition, 
without the intellect being capable of distinguishing the real 
source of the impressions. Some men, again, live in unwar- 
ranted terror of losing all their property and becoming bank- 
rupts; in them the organs of Cautiousness and of Acquisi- 
tiveness seem to be morbidly affected. In such cases, efforts 
may be used to convince the sufferers by means of reason that 
their fears are groundless ; but in vain. If they could be con- 
vinced of this, they would be cured. Nevertheless, on all sub- 
jects and interests without the limits of those diseased feel- 
ings, they will speak and act rationally. Yet such persons are, 
m regard to these particular impressions, evidently insane. 

Let us suppose, then, that the cerebral disease, instead of 
attacking Self-Esteem, or the other organs now named, should 
affect that of Destructiveness ; the patient might then be the 
victim of an insane impulse to destroy, producing on his speech 
and actions effects perfectly analogous to those arising from — 
the before-mentioned maladies. In the case pleaded by Lord 
Erskine, as long as no circumstance occurred to call into action 
the diseased organ of Self-Esteem, the man appeared to be 
sane ; but the moment 7¢ was stimulated by means of reveren- 
tial language and postures, which afforded direct excitement 
and gratification to that feeling, the insanity became manifest ; 
and that single announcement by the witness, that he was “ the 
Christ,” outweighed, as evidence of insanity, the whole proof 
of sanity which had been furnished by the cross-examina- 
tion, successfully sustained for nearly an hour. Is it so in- 
conceivable, then, that the inéellect of a patient may be able 
to distinguish right from wrong, on many subjects, and 
that yet, when some sudden impulse operates on his diseased 
organs of Destructiveness, an instantaneous act of violence 
may ensue? And why should the nature and circumstances 
of the destructive act be excluded as an item of proof of insa- 
nity, when the mere announcement that *“ I am the Christ” 
was held, in the other case, to afford by itself demonstrative 
evidence of lunacy? When a man kills another from the 
mere impulse to destroy, and with no rational view to any 
ulterior end, his act of killing is a manifestation of the dis- 
eased condition of his Destructiveness, as striking as the an- 
nouncement of another, that he is the Saviour of mankind is 
evidence of the morbid state of his Self-Esteem. 
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But it is said, that to allow destructive lunatics to escape 
with impunity, will encourage other lunatics to destroy. We 
answer, that confinement for life, although not inflicted as a 
punishment, becomes necessary for the safety of the public. 
Society has a right to demand, that any individual who has 
taken away the life of another shall be thereafter confined, 
to prevent the repetition of the evil. The true question, 
therefore, is, Whether a man, labouring under a diseased af- 
fection of Destructiveness, but whose intellect still acts sanely 
when the morbid feeling is at rest, will be most effectually 
restrained from killing, by the prospect of being himself killed, 
or by the fear of being confined as a lunatic for life? Few 
persons acquainted with the phenomena of mental disease 
will hesitate to answer that killing, in every shape, and earnest 
discussion (whether in a court of law, or in the newspapers) 
about killing, is a direct stimulus to Destructiveness ; just as 
Lord Erskine’s reverential manner and address were a direct 
stimulus to the diseased Self-Esteem of the person whom he 
examined. Moreover, the propensity in question, when ex- 
cited, is as apt to lead to self-destruction, as to destruction of 
others; destruction is its gratification, and the sight, or hear- 
ing, or anticipation of destruction, has a strong tendency to 
strengthen and rouse it. In the evidence on Oxford’s trial, 
Dr Chowne stated, ‘“‘ I have patients often come to con- 
sult me who are impelled to commit suicide without any mo- 
tive for doing so. They tell me that they are happy and 
comfortable in other respects, but that they have a strong 
desire to commit suicide.” Surely this indicates the existence 
of a morbid tendency to destroy, and that self may become its 
object as well as another. On this point we refer our readers 
with confidence to the 5th chapter of Mr Sampson’s work on 
s Criminal Jurisprudence, considered in Relation to Cerebral 
Organization,” in which numerous cases are cited, shewing 
“ the coincidence of the suicidal with the homicidal propensity, 
and the tendency of capital punishment to act as a stimulant 
to the perpetration of murder.” 

Since M‘Naughten’s acquittal, several other destructive lu- 
natics have appeared. Their activity is the direct result of 
the public discussions of his case. In society there are con- 
stantly existing a number of persons hovering on the verge 
of cerebral disease ; every strong excitement, administered by 
public events or public discussions, acts on these brains, and 
precipitates them into actual insanity. The “ General Report 
of the lunatic department of the Charity Workhouse of Edin- 
burgh for the years 1839-40-41,” just published, records a 
ease strikingly similar to that of M‘Naughten. ‘On the late 
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occasion of the Queen’s visit, when it was known that her 
Majesty was to pass the Asylum, the utmost anxiety was 
evinced by the inmates to obtain a view, and as many as the 
windows could accommodate enjoyed the sight, heartily cheer- 
ing her Majesty and Prince Albert. One man was particu- 
larly enthusiastic in calling out, ‘ Sir Robert Peel for ever!! 
This poor man became deranged at the passing of the Reform 
Bill, when he took up the delusion that the ‘ vile Whigs’ (as 
he termed them), had formed a conspiracy against him, and 
were pursuing him wherever he went, attempting on all oc- 
casions to destroy him, by poisoning his food.” If this man 
had not been timeously placed under restraint, it is highly 
probable that we might have had to lament the death of Earl 
Grey, Lord John Russell, or Lord Jeffrey, as we now do that 
of Mr Drummond ; but who will believe that if this had occur- 
red, and the patient had been hanged, the example of his exe- 
cution would have prevented the disease in M‘Naughten’s 
brain, and saved the life of Sir Robert Peel’s secretary? As 
rationally may we believe, that the sailor by whistling really 
raises the wind. The effect of an execution would have been 
the reverse ; the killing of the lunatic would have excited the 
destructive propensity in other individuals bordering on insa- 
nity. The railing round the Monument in London is a stand- 
ing proof of the principle which we are now advocating. 
One individual committed suicide by leaping from its sum- 
mit ; the journalists wrote emphatic articles on the event, and 
another and another patient, in quick succession, took the 
same leap and was killed. The railing alone put a stop to 
the evil. | 

The improvement which is wanted from the legislature is 
the appointment of a public officer, whose duty it shall be, on 
receiving information, to take legal cognizance of lunatics 
who are found at large, and whose tendencies give any in- 
dications of danger to the public. This officer should have 
power to cite relatives as witnesses ; and the law should com- 
pel those who are legally bound, to maintain these lunatics in 
a place of safety. Such a law is greatly needed. The writer | 
of this article was consulted by the relatives of a gentleman, 
whose intellect was so entire, that no jury, in the present state 
of the law, would have convicted him of insanity, but whose 
destructive propensity at times became ungovernable and 
threatened to lead to homicide, and it was found almost im- 
possible to obtain a warrant for legal restraint. At last, two 
physicians, who had studied Phrenology, subscribed a certifi- 
cate of his lunacy, and he was committed to an asylum. He 
recovered from this tendency, and was perfectly satisfied with 
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the kindness and good sense which had dictated his confine- 
ment. Nevertheless, while labouring under the disease, he 
would have baffled legal ingenuity to prove that he did not 
know “right from wrong.’’* 


IV. Our Library Table. 


Of several publications now before us critical notices have 
been prepared; but, although in this Number twelve pages 
beyond the ordinary limits are given, we are obliged to defer 
them for want of room. In next publication, we shall offer 
some remarks on Dr Shearman’s antiphrenological lecture 
published in the Lancet of 8th October 1842, and also on 
the “judgment on what is now styled Phrenology,” pro- 
nounced by the critic of Bray’s Philosophy of Necessity, in 
the October Number of the Eclectic Review. 

The first edition of Mr Sampson’s Criminal Jurisprudence 
considered in Relation to Cerebral Organization being ex- 
hausted, he has reprinted the work in a very handsome form, 
with the addition of some new matter. It has appeared very 
opportunely, in the midst of the excitement occasioned by 
M‘Naughten’s trial. 

There is excellent sense and feeling in a pamphlet entitled 
Observations on the Expediency of Abolishing Mechanical Re- 
straint in the Treatment of the Insane in Lunatic Asylums, by 
Dr John Crawford of Glasgow. Both sides of the question 
are temperately and candidly considered, and the usual argu- 
ments for restraint replied to. Dr C. is a decided opponent 
of all restraint whatever ; but as we mean to devote an article 
to this,subject in next Number, it is unnecessary to go into 
his reasonings at present. 

Dr John Webster, in a third edition of his Observations on 
the Admission of Medical Pupils to the Wards of Bethlem Hos- 
pital, for the purpose of Studying Mental Diseases, gives some 
very interesting and valuable particulars concerning the state 
of some of the great French asylums, which he personally 
inspected last September. It is gratifying to find that our 
continental neighbours are keeping pace with us in the career 
of improvement; and Dr Webster’s belief is more and more 
confirmed, that the admission of students into asylums, under 
proper regulations, is quite compatible with the well-being of 
the inmates. 

* On the subject of this article, we refer to two papers by Dr Andrew 
Combe, published in this Journal, iii. 365, and x. 121 ; and to a treatise on 


Homicidal Insanity, by Mr Simpson, appended to the first edition of his 
work on Popular Education. 
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A London weekly publication, entitled The People’s Phre- 
nological Journal, was commenced on 4th February ; and seven 
numbers of it, each containing 12 pages royal 8vo, are now 
before us. It is conducted with judgment, moderation, and 
respectable ability. A large portion of its contents has been 
reprinted from our own’ Journal; and though we make the 
editor very welcome to what he has taken, we must hint that 
it is his duty to be scrupulous in acknowledging whence his 
materials are derived. 

The first Number of The Zotst; a Quarterly Journal of 
Cerebral Physiology and Mesmerism, and their Applications to 
Human Welfare, is announced for publication on Ist April. 
Dr Engledue, and his adherents in the Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, are understood to be its conductors. 


Iv. INTELLIGENCE, &o: ` 


Aberdeen.—On 21st January the Secretary of the Phrenological Society 
received the following letter: —“ Hallyburton, Cupar-Angus, 20th Janu- 
ary 1843.—Sir, I am desired by Lady D. G. Hallyburton to intimate to 
you, as Secretary of the Phrenological Society of Aberdeen, that as her 
late husband, Lord Douglas G. Hallyburton, felt at all times much inte- 
rested in your Society, she is desirous of offering a portion of his Lord- 
ship’s collection of casts, should you think them worthy of acceptance. 
Great part of these are, I apprehend, rather valuable of theirkind. Your 
answer will oblige, sir, your most obedient servant, Ropert NEwrTon.”’ 
The Society, at next meeting, signified acceptance of her Ladyship’s offer, 
and, shortly after, a large package of valuable figures was received. At 
a meeting of the Society, held on the 14th February, the following extract 
from the minutes was ordered to be forwarded to her Ladyship :—* The 
specimens (sixty-one in all) from the collection of the late Lord Douglas 
Gordon Hallyburton, presented to the Society, having arrived, were exa- 
mined, and found to be all uninjured in the transit; it was also found that 
the specimens were nearly all different from those previously possessed by 
the Society—which renders them a peculiarly valuable addition to our 
Museum. It was unanimously resolved, that the thanks of the Society be 
tendered to Lady D. G. Hallyburton for her munificent gift, and that the 
members feel stimulated to pursue their phrenological labours with re- 
newed zeal by such a mark of respect from long-distinguished friends of 
science.” At the same time, Professor Gregory, M.D., of King’s College, 
presented a copy of Leibig’s Organic Chemistry to the Society. 

A popular course of lectures on anatomy and physiology has lately been 
delivered in Marischal College, by Dr A. J. Lizars, Professor of Anatomy 
there. In the seventh lecture, he entered at considerable length into the 
bearings of the anatomy of the cerebro-spinal axis on the doctrines of 
Phrenology. After tracing the motor and sensory tracts into the cerebral 
ganglia, and describing the structure and relation of the different parts, he 
pointed out the situations of the various mental organs, and stated that 
all which is yet known of the nervous system, favours the probability that 
different portions of the brain are the localities of different mental facul- 
ties, and that difference in the size or condition of these parts may be the 
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cause of the variety of mental peculiarities so obvious in the human race. 
He shewed, with much tact and clearness, the weakness of many of the 
common objections to Phrenology, such as that no change had been ob- 
served in the brains of many who had died insane. This, said he, might 
be true, and arise from causes which did not in the least affect the truth 
of Phrenology. A change of such minute structure might really exist, 
though imperceptible to the eye; but even if all changes were visible, the 
ignorance of many who conducted the dissections, and the erroneous and 
superficial manner in which post mortem examinations were generally made, 
afford good reason for doubting the accuracy of the reports. It is only, he 
said, since Gall’s day that the brain has been dissected philosophically; 
many now living know little of the modern discoveries—discoveries still 
in progress—in the anatomy of that important organ. A French physician 
had recently discovered a change, which had never before been observed, 
in the cineritious neurine of the cerebral hemispheres of persons who had 
died insane. In how many cases such a change had hitherto passed un- 
noticed, it was impossible to form any estimate. The Professor’s candour 
in making these remarks is the more worthy of approbation, as it became 
apparent that he is not himself a phrenologist, and has paid very little 
attention to the metaphysics of the science. For instance, in attempting 
to describe the function of Benevolence by the example of a supposed 
case, he attributed the powers of perception, memory, abstraction, judg- 
ment, and volition, to that sentiment,—a mistake which a very little 
phrenological knowledge would have enabled him to avoid. In conclu- 
sion, he said that he had hitherto stated, and would continue to state, all 
that he knew both for and against Phrenology, for such he considered to 
be a duty required of him while he occupied his chair.—Dr Lizars has 
the merit of being the first in his department here to open his class-room at 
such hours and on such terms as permit the attendance of working people. 
He is much and justly admired as a lecturer; his language is simple, ap- 
propriate, and copious; his manner easy ; his expositions lucid; and his 
dexterity in the use of the crayon enables him to illustrate the structure 
of minute and intricate organs with a most satisfactory clearness. 


Dublin.—We are informed that at the fortnightly meeting of the Dublin 
Philosophical Society on the 7th March, one of the members, whose name 
has not been mentioned to us, read a paper against the phrenological 
theory of mind, in which he shewed his ignorance of the subject—his ar- 
guments being gathered chiefly from the Edinburgh Review. Mr Neilson 
Hancock, of Trinity College, who has recently commenced a series of 
papers expository of the principles of Phrenology, spoke in reply, and de- 
scribed the anatomy of the brain by means of casts. An interesting con- 
versation followed, which terminated after a few remarks from Mr A. Wil- 
son, lecturer on Phrenology. 


Edinburgh.—The Phrenological Society has met once a month since the 
commencement of the present year. On 13th January, Mr Simpson read 
a Phrenological Analysis of the Non-restraint System in Asylums for the 
Insane. On 10th February, an Essay on Veneration was read by Mr 
Deseret, and a donation of the following casts and skulls announced :— 
Cast of the head of the late Lord Douglas Gordon Hallyburton ; two skulls 
of natives of New South Wales; cast of the earliest Edinburgh marked 
bust; twenty-nine casts of heads; two skulls; three upper parts of skulls; 
two bases of skulls; four casts of skulls ; and a number of skulls of the lower 
animals; presented by Lady Douglas Hallyburton to Mr George Combe, 
and by him to the Society. Thanks were voted for this valuable present.— 
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On 10th March, Mr R. Cox read a Report of Cases in America and England, 
of Excitement of the Cerebral Organs individually, by means of Mesme- 
rism. The next. meeting will be held on 7th April. 


Halifax.—On 20th February, a paper on Phrenology was read by Dr 
Inglis, before the members of the Halifax Literary and Philosophical 
Society ; after which Mr Craig, lecturer on the science, gave a general and 
comprehensive view of its principles, in a discourse which occupied up- 
wards of an hour. 


London.—The fourth meeting of the Phrenological Society for the pre- 
sent session, was held at the Society’s Chambers, in Exeter Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, 26th December ; Dr Elliotson in the chair. Mr E. S. Symes 
delivered an address on the correspondence between the cerebral indica- 
tions and the known character of the murderer Daniel Good, in answer to 
some recent arguments (Mr Brindley’s, we presume) against Phrenology. 
The address is reported at considerable length in the Medical Times of 
3lst December. The same journal, 21st January, mentions that, “ On 
Monday the above Society held a meeting at Exeter Hall, which was most 
numerously attended. We observed there many gentlemen of science, 
and the assembly was honoured with the presence of many elegantly at- 
tired ladies, who evinced great interest in the proceedings of the evening. 
Mr Ewens commenced by detailing a series of experiments in Mesmero- 
phrenology, which he had performed upon a highly respectable married lady, 
a patient of his (under his care), and which entirely confirmed similar pre- 
ceding experiments, and shewed in a clear and beautiful manner the curious 
and interesting phenomena of Mesmero-phrenology. He mesmerized her in 
a few minutes: on exciting the organs, precisely the same results occurred 
as detailed in former instances, but in still fuller development, When 
Philoprogenitiveness was excited she said she was nursing infants, and 
assumed a corresponding attitude ; upon Destructiveness being pointed at, 
she threw them away, declaring ‘ she could kill the little devils.’ Bene- 
volence being touched she appeared to recognise many old friends; and 
Combativeness following she began to square à la Cribb; when music was 
touched she sung ‘ O woodman spare that tree!’ In Conscientiousness 

_she appeared absorbed in reflection ; and when changed to Veneration, she 
placed herself in a more beautiful posture of prayer than was ever simu- 
lated on the stage. At the end of the sitting she said she had enjoyed two 
hours tranquil rest: she had no recollection of what had occurred—she 
was quite ignorant that any experiments had been performed on her, and 
has not yet been told of the circumstance, the operator wishing to avoid 
all possibility for the least suspicion of deceit or collusion, The second 
sitting elicited the same results; when Music was excited, she regretted 
she could not sing well, but ‘ her husband, she said, intended to send her 
to Exeter Hall to learn the Hullah-baloo!? The third sitting was much 
the same. The organs of Size, Colour, Ideality, &c., when mesmerized, 
brought up appropriate images in connection one with another, the transi- 
tion being as quick as the movement of the operator’s hand. There ap- 
peared to be little or no sympathy between the operator and patient. The 
report, which was highly interesting and creditable to its ingenious author, 
and which we regret we cannot give at greater length, was corroborated 
by Mr Josephs, who witnessed the experiments. Mr Atkinson, F.G:S., 
delivered an address on the history of Phrenology, more particularly of 
Mesmero-phrenology, remarking that, in his opinion, the new discovery 
would rival, if not eclipse, those of the immortal Harvey ; that they did 
most honour to Harvey’s memory, who, instead of reviling what they did 
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not or would not understand; and, following the example of his ignoble 
compeers, in heaping obloquy on what was above their comprehension, 
devoted their time and serious attention to the investigation of nature, the 
unerring guide to truth. After some conversation between Dr Elliotson, 
Mr Ewens, Mr Symes, and others, the president observed upon the inter- 
esting topics in the report of Mr Ewens. He ridiculed the futile opposi- 
tion made against the science by many members of his profession; and 
said, as no man is a prophet in his own country, time alone would shew 
that in this, as in other instances, ‘ magna est veritas et preevalebit.’ ” 
The Medical Times gives on 4th March the following notice of a subse- 
quent meeting of the Society :— The meeting on Monday the 20th ult. 
was numerously attended. Dr Elliotson in the chair. Mr Atkinson, 
F.G.S., read a paper on the late John Varley, the eminent painter; he 
described him to have been a man of wonderful genius and intellect, ori- 
ginal in all his conceptions, grand in all his designs—an ardent admirer 
of nature and nature’s works; he loved the sublime and beautiful, the 
eloud-capt mountain, the lowly valley, the placid lake, the umbrageous 
wood ‘ impervious to the sun ;’ these were his delight to view, and these 
he so inimitably transferred to canvas. In landscape-painting he stands 
pre-eminent—none have excelled him, few can equal him; he was the 
founder of this species of art in water colours. In manners he was mild, 
affable, benevolent, and communicative; his charity was as large as his 
expansive heart ; he knew no distinct country or creed. ‘ Friend to no sect, 
he took no private road, but looked through nature up to nature’s God.’ 
As every mirror has it dark side, so has human nature its frailties. Var- 
ley’s might have been called amiable—it was credulity ; he believed nearly 
all he heard or read; he was an astronomer, and deeply impressed 
with the truth of the occult science of astrology: he imagined the starry 
host to possess an influence over the actions and feelings of men, and ‘ that 
there were more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in our 
philosophy.’ Varley was wholly devoid of worldly prudence, and was con- 
sequently always in difficulty. The cast of his head was exhibited. The 
coronal region was large, the moral faculties highly developed, and the 
intellectual to a high degree. Ideality, his predominant sentiment, was 
strikingly large; also Benevolence and Constructiveness. Mr Atkinson, 
at the close of his address, was much applauded. Dr Elliotson said he 
wished to call the attention of the meeting to the report of the Hunterian 
Oration, which he had read in the Medical Times of the 18th instant. The 
Doctor said, here was a gentleman addressing the first surgical College in 
the kingdom, and asserting that to Sir C. Bell belonged the honour of 
the greatest discovery made in the nervous system for twenty centuries. 
The passage is as follows :—‘ In a word, there belongs to Bell the great 
discovery—the greatest in the physiology of the nervous system for twenty 
centuries—that distinct portions of that system are appropriated to the 
exercise of different functions.’ Dr E. in no way detracted from the merit 
due to it; it was a discovery, and as such entitled to praise; but when 
compared with those of Gall it shrunk into insignificance,—‘ it was as a 
wart to Ossa? What Gall years before discovered with respect to the 
brain, Bell applied to the excito-motor nerves. The former said that se- 
parate parts of the brain have distinct functions ; the latter had found out 
after twenty centuries ‘ that distinct portions of the nervous system are ap- 
propriated to the exercise of different functions.’ ” : 
We publish in this Number an address by Mr Hawkins to the Chris- 
tian Phrenological Society, which was formed on lst February last. He 
there states his reasons for regarding as ill-founded the fears expressed in 
our last Number with respect to the success of such a society. We still 
disapprove of mixing up theology with scientific research; but, as Mr 
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Hawkins announces that practical, not dogmatic, Christianity is intended: 
to be the religious bond of union, there is a better prospect of amicable 
co-operation than we formerly perceived. Much, however, will depend on 
the liberality, candour, and good sense of those who may become mem- 
bers. The following are the office-bearers of the society :—President, 
John Isaac Hawkins ; Vice-President, John Epps, M.D. ; Treasurer, James 
Whitehouse; Secretary, Thomas Chalmers; other members of Council, 
Charles Hewett, Wm. Tanner Raine, Thomas Dick, John Maunder, John 
Henry, Peter Drinkwater, and Edward Sparkhall; Auditors, Messrs 
Hewett and Raine. The Society meets at No. 26 Judd Place West, 
New Road. We have been favoured with a printed copy of the Regula- 
tions, among which are the following. The Fundamental Resolution is, 
That it is desirable to establish a Society of persons believing in the fun- 
damental principles of Phrenology, for the purpose of investigating the 
laws of the Creator in reference to the condition of man; and that such 
Society be now formed, and called the Christian Phrenological Society. 
The objects of the Society are, the application of the principles of Phreno- 
logy in elucidation of the natural and revealed laws of the Creator, as 
evidenced in the animal, intellectual, moral, and religious condition of 
man. The means by which these objects shall be accomplished are,—lec- 
tures and papers in accordance with the Fundamental Resolution ; meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month; yearly, half-yearly, and spe- 
cial general meetings; and the publication, as soon as practicable, of a 
quarterly journal. The Society shall consist of life members, annual 
members, and corresponding members. Every person desirous of becom- 
ing a member, shall be nominated by two members of the Society; and 
his name, together with the names of the nominating members, be read at 
a meeting of the Society, previous to his being eligible. Upon receiving 
notification of his election, he shall pay, if desirous of becoming a life 
member, the sum of L.3 ; if an annual member, a yearly subscription of 
5s. The officers shall be annually elected, by ballot, at the annual meet- 
ing on the first Wednesday in February. The election of members shall 
be by ballot, and the votes of two-thirds of the members present shall be 
necessary to constitute the individual a member. The ordinary meetings 
shall commence at eight o’clock precisely, and be adjourned by the Presi- 
dent at ten o’clock. Every information connected with the Society may 
be obtained by letter (post paid), addressed to the Secretary, Thomas Chal- 
mers, 26 Judd Place West, New Road, London. 

The Phrenological class at the London Mechanics’ Institute has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily during the past year. The usual weekly meetings 
have been held, and papers read upon subjects connected with Phrenology, 
which have ‘been followed by discussions. Several evenings have also 
been assigned for practical instruction in the art of manipulation, from 
which much benefit has resulted. Accessions have been made to the 
library and museum, and a catalogue of the collection has been published. 
Amongst the more interesting subjects introduced at its meetings, the fol- 
lowing may be noticed :—On the structure of the brain, illustrated by dis- 
sections; on the social state, and its effects on the organization ; on physi- 
cal health as connected with moral health; on love of the past; on Vene- 
ration, and things to be venerated; on the effect of study on the cerebral 
system; on metaphysical objections to Phrenology ; on the rules of mani- 
pulation ; on the best means of governing Amativeness; on prison disci- 
pline, considered with reference to the plans which have been and ought 
to be adopted; on motion in the brain concomitant on mental activity ; 
on the uses of Acquisitiveness ; on the qualities of servants, and means of 
selecting them; on Phrenology as applied to self-education; on the pro- 
priety of capital punishments as tested by Phrenology. 
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At the Beaumont Institution, Mile-End, Mr Henry Brown, author of 
“ Sunday, a Poem,” &c., delivered an able lecture on the lst of January, 
on the “ Origin of the Races of Man,” The subject was treated phreno- 
logically, and casts and drawings were introduced to prove that the three 
great subdivisions of the brain—animal, moral, and intellectual—are based 
on fact. The lecture was well received by a numerous audience, and it 
had the effect of removing the prejudices of many against Phrenology. 

Ethnological Society.— A meeting of gentlemen engaged in scientific pur- 
suits was convened on Tuesday evening at Dr Hodgkin’s, in Lower Brook 
Street, for the purpose of forming an Ethnological Society, on purely 
scientific principles, for investigating the natural history of civilized as 
well as uncivilized man, Mr Greenough presided on the occasion, and 
Mr Richard King acted as the secretary. An essay by Dr Ernest Dieffen- 
bach, pointing out the advantages of such a society, and the course that 
ought to be pursued in carrying out its objects, was first read, after which 
Dr Granville moved—that it was expedient that the Ethnological Society 
be formed. Dr Hodgkin seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. Dr Hodgkin, Mr Greenough, and Mr Richard King, were ap- 
pointed a sub-committee, with power to add to their number, to take into 
consideration the bye-laws and regulations necessary to be adopted, and 
to report thereon at a future meeting. The objects of the society would 
be to collect, register, and digest, and to print for the use of the members, 
and the public at large, in a cheap form, and at certain intervals, such new, 
interesting, and useful facts as the society may from time to time acquire; 
to accumulate gradually a museum illustrative of the varieties of man- 
kind, and of the arts of uncivilized life; a library of the best books on 
ethnology; also voyages and travels, as well as all such documents and 
materials as may convey the best information to persons intending to visit 
foreign countries—it being of the greatest utility to those who are about 
to travel to be aware of what has been already done, and what is still 
wanting in the countries they may intend to visit;—to render pecuniary 
assistance, when the funds will permit, to such travellers as may require 
it, in order to facilitate this particular branch of their research ;.and to 
correspond with similar societies that may be established in different parts 
of the world, with foreigners engaged in ethnological pursuits, and with 
the most intelligent British residents in the various remote settlements of 
the empire, The admission fee is proposed to be L.3, and the annual sub- 
scfiption L.2, or both may be compounded for by one payment of L.15; 
but the first 200 members are to be exempt from the payment of the ad- 
mission fee, and their composition will be consequently reduced to L.12. 
When 200 gentlemen have announced their intention of becoming mem- 
bers, a meeting will be called for the purpose of electing the officers of the 
society ; and then, but not before, will the subscriptions become due. In 
the mean time, those who are already enrolled as members are at work 
reading papers, publishing transactions, and collecting materials for a 
museum.—Medical Times, Feb, 11. 1843. 


Manchester—The following paragraph is quoted from “ The Exhibition 
Gazette, in connection with the Fourth Exhibition at the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution,” 14th January 1843.— Mr Bally continues to be 
well engaged daily in taking profiles of life-size, by means of his ingenious 
machine (named the Pentograph), their value being much enhanced by the 
accompanying phrenological estimate of the character. Many family par- 
ties have had their developments taken, with the laudable view of apply- 
ing the light which Phrenology claims to throw upon the character, in 
stimulating the good and checking the evil propensities of our nature. In 
this view of Phrenology—and this is pre-eminently its characteristic—it 
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becomes elevated into a moral science of the highest dignity and import- 
ance. Surely, it is far better to ascertain the latent character of the child,’ 
if we may use such an expression—by means of its physical organization 
—than to wait for such knowledge till occasion has given rise to its de- 
velopment. If there is any truth in Phrenology, juvenile training may be 
much simplified, and rendered more exact by its means.” 


Sydney.—“ On Monday last,” says the Sydney Morning Herald of 
10th October 1842, “the Debating Society concluded the discussion of 
the question, ‘Is Phrenology a true science ? which had occupied the mem- 
bers for three nights. The speakers for the affirmative were, Messrs E. 
A. Rennie, Holdsworth Hill, T. L. Dodd, T. Day, C. O. Middleton, A. 
M‘Kay, James S. White, and Dr à Becket; for the negative, Messrs R. 
Day, Meares, Fletcher, J. Rennie, and Michie. The arguments for the 
affirmative adduced by Mr E. A. Rennie, were—1. That we are conscious 
that the mind exists in thebody. 2. That we are conscious that the head 
is the seat of thought. 3. That anatomy and physiology of the brain and 
nervous system prove the doctrine. 4. That physiology has determined 
the function of every part of the body, and that the functions of the brain 
and nerves alone have any connection with the mental faculties. 5. That 
the mind is affected by compression of the brain, and is quiescent during 
sleep. 6. That the comparative size of the brain in man and animals proves 
the position. 7. That the plurality of powers or faculties of the mind 
argues 8 plurality of organs in the brain. 8. That analogy from other or- 
gans of the body leads to the same conclusion. 9. That the anatomy of 
the brain shews a complexity of structure. 10. That there is a uniform 
connexion observed between certain prominences on the skull and certain 
manifestations of character. 1]. That growth of parts of the brain accom- 
panies the exercise of certain faculties. 12. That partial insanity can be 
traced to over-activity of certain parts of the brain. 13. That partial in- 
jaries of the brain produce partial loss of faculties. We can only spare 
room to mention one or two statements of great interest made during the 
debate. One was made by Dr a Beckett, respecting a poor boy, whose 
large development of the organ of Number had struck him so much, that 
he called him into his house last week, and put to him a great number of 
rather difficult arithmetical questions, all of which he answered with sur- 
prising rapidity and correctness, in a similar manner to the celebrated cal- 
culating boys, Zerah Colburn and George Bidder. Another was made by 
Mr Michie, of Dr Spurzheim having pronounced from the head of the poet 
Coleridge, that he was deficient in imagination. This was met by Mr 
Windeyer, by stating from the chair, that a clever writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine had shewn, in the clearest manner, that Coleridge had trans- 
lated verbatim all his best things from.German writers, without acknow- 
ledgment, so that Dr Spurzheim was most probably right. Mr Michie 
also mentioned, that a Mr Donovan, of London, had surreptitiously ob- 
tained a knowledge of the character of Mr Sergeant Adams, and had after- 
wards pretended to discover this from his head. This was met by a sort 
of prediction of character on the spot. Mr C. O. Middleton produced upon 
the table a skull, of which he had become possessed, and wished some 
phrenologist to pronounce upon its development. The opener being called 
upon, examined the skull, and said, that, from the great development of 
the peculiar organs, he should consider the head as a very bad one, and 
the owner must have been very cunning, unscrupulous, prone to fight, and 
most probably to do murder, having little Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence, much less intelligence, to counteract his bad propensities. This 
statement of Mr E. Rennie’s was confirmed by Mr Middleton stating the 
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Bkull to be that of Reynolds, the notorious murderer and bushranger, some 
time ago convicted in Sidney. Upon the question being put, the affirma- 
tive was carried by a large majority, only two or three hands being held 
up for the negative.” —We have the autherity of Mr Donovan for directly 
contradicting Mr Michie’s allegation as to him, and for saying, that he 
never has been consulted by Mr Sergeant Adams, nor has that gentleman 
ever put any question to him, directly or indirectly, as to his moral or in- 
tellectual character, as deducible from his cerebral organization. Pro- 
bably there is as little truth in the statement about Dr Spurzheim and 
the head of Coleridge ; but if the alleged examination ever took place, we 
shall be glad to learn the truth of the matter from any of our readers who 
may be acquainted with the circumstances. Mr Michie, we understand, 
is the author of “ A Challenge to Phrenologists,” which he published 
several years ago while resident in London. 


Lectures on Phrenology.—Lectures have recently been delivered at the 
following places :— 

1. Six lectures, by Mr J. L. Levison, at the~Philosophical Institution, 
Birmingham. The attendance, we understand, never exceeded seventy, 
a strong prejudice having revived against the science, particularly since 
the late prominent advocacy of Materialism by a section of the Phrenolo- 
gical Association. A notice of the sixth lecture, in Aris’ Gazette of 2d 

anuary, concludes thus:—‘“ A vote of thanks was then proposed, 
scconded, and carried with enthusiasm, to Mr Levison for his excellent 
course of lectures, and the able manner in which he had treated the 
different subjects; to which that gentleman briefly replied, expressing 
himself doubly grateful to his hearers for their appreciation of his labours, 
as in all probability it was his last public lecture in this town.” 
` 2. At Bradford, on 6th January, ‘‘ a lecture against Phrenology was de- 
livered in the theatre of the Mechanics’ Hall, by Mr J. Rigg, of Birming- 
ham. The observations of Mr Rigg were directed principally to the ab- 
surdity of the science. There was not any discussion, but Mr Rigg 
intimated that if any one wished to discuss the subject with him, he had 
no objection to devote the evening of the last lecture, which will be on 
Friday next (20th), to a discussion. The attendance was good.’”— 

Leeds Mercury, Jan. 14.) At Halifax, also, and in other places, Mr 

igg has delivered his anti-phrenological course of eight lectures. 

3. At Bridgewater, a course by Mr Hicks of Bristol. <A poogen in the 
Somerset County Gazette of 28th January, respecting the fifth lecture, 
mentions, that “at its conclusion two well known characters went 
forward to have the truth of Phrenology and the practical ability of the 
lecturer tested by their heads, and all agreed that their characters were 
strikingly delineated.” On 13th, 15th, 16th, and 21st March, Mr Hicks 
delivered lectures on Phrenology at the Athenseum, Worcester. The first 
of them, which is the only one we have seen a notice of, “ was illus- 
trated by a vast number of drawings and casts, and was listened to with 
great attention by a very respectable but somewhat select auditory.” 

4. At Colchester, in February, a course of six lectures by Mr J. Q. 
Rumball, which are reported to have been attended by nightly increasing 
and applauding audiences. A considerable portion of these lectures was 
published in the local paper. Mr Rumball has recently lectured also at 
Coleraine, Lurgan, Lisburn, Armagh, Newry, Warrington, Barnet, Hack- 
ney, and the Royal Adelaide Gallery, London. 

5. At Halifax, four lectures by Mr E. T. Craig, to “a very numerous 
and highly respectable audience.” These lectures are reported at some 
length in the Halifax Guardian of 11th and 18th February. After com- 
plimenting Mr Craig on his knowledge of the subject and ability as a 
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lecturer, the reporter adds :—“‘ During his development of the leading 
principles of the science, he manifested no disposition to force his opinions 
upon his auditory, but left them to form their own conclusions as to the 
truthfulness of the positions he assumed. Whether or not he gained 
many converts it is not forus to say ; but certainly he more than astounded 
the most stubborn disbeliever in the science, by his manipulations of the 
heads of two or three gentlemen in the room, and who, we are persuaded, 
were perfectly unknown to him.” At the conclusion of the third lecture, 
“a man unknown to the greater part of the audience stepped forward to 
be manipulated upon. He stated, however, that his friends m the room 
had requested him to come forward ; and Mr Craig therefore commenced 
operations, first eliciting from him the fact, that he had had no previous 
acquaintance with the lecturer. Mr Craig alluded to a representation 
which had been disseminated that there had been some collusion betwixt 
himself and the gentlemen examined on the previous lectures ; to which 
idle tale we only here allude, in order to give Mr Craig’s positive contra- 
diction, though the respectability of the gentlemen manipulated renders 
the denial almost unnecessary. The leading traits of the individual were 
then stated by Mr Craig to be a love of argument, and a forgetfulness of 
the names of his friends. These and other particulars the man candidly 
admitted to be true; adding, that he came to the lecture a sceptic in 
Phrenology, but now he believed ‘ there was something in it,’ but should 
like to hear and know more before he acknowledged himself a convert. 
The next subject for manipulation was a gentleman particularly well 
known to all his fellow-townsmen, and who also denied having had any 
previous conversation with Mr Craig. The analysis of character given by 
the lecturer was more minute than in the former case ; but it would be 
hardly proper to report more of it than that its surprising accuracy elicited 
great applause. On two points only did the statements of the lecturer 
appear to be at issue with the opinions of the company, or of the 
gentleman himself. In the latter case (deficient memory of dates and 
events), the accuracy of the declaration was, however, afterwards tested 
and proved by some of the gentleman’s personal friends, In the former, 
the statement, as qualified by the lecturer, we believe to be strictly cor- 
rect; the apparent contradiction arising from the confusion of two very 
different traits of character. It would be improper to allude more parti- 
cularly to those traits. At the same time it would be inimical to truth 
were we not to say what we have said.” ‘‘ Upon the termination of the 
fourth lecture, Mr Craig was loudly applauded. He again offered to test 
the value of the science by manipulating the heads of any gentlemen who 
might choose to offer themselves. In answer to this invitation, a well- 
known gentleman, though not a resident in the town, went upon the 
platform ; and it is only due to Mr Craig to say, that had he known the 
gentleman personally, and been acquainted with his profession, he could 
not more truthfully have pourtrayed his character.” These lectures ‘are 
stated to have completely neutralized the effects of the anti-phrenological 
course delivered in Halifax some weeks previously by Mr Rigg. In the 
beginning of March, Mr Craig gave several lectures on Phrenology at 
Sowerby Bridge. 2 | 

6. Three lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution, Reading, by Mr C. 
Donovan, in December 1842. It is mentioned in the Reading Mercury 
of the 24th of that month, that towards the close of the first lecture “ Mr 
Donovan enforced, somewhat emphatically, the necessity of adopting the 
phrenological theory of the moral, religious, and intellectual faculties, as 
the basis of early education ; and, after shewing that it was to the undue 
development and indulgence of the ‘animal propensities,’ that a vicious 
course of life was justly attributable, he expressed, in a passing observa- 
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tion, his opinion, that it was not only unwise, but highly dangerous, to im- 
press the yet tender, and timorous, and susceptible mind of infancy, with 
the terrors which must inevitably accompany the belief in the ever-pre- 
sent influence of demoniacal agency. Mr D., at the same time, endea- 
voured to guard himself against being misunderstood, by confining the 
gist of this observation to infant education, having, he said, known the 
evil effects of too early an introduction of so awful a belief.” The Mer- 
cury goes on to state, that, at the close of the lecture, Dr Cowan, the pre- 
sident (whose phrenological and medical writings are well known), ex- 
pressed his entire dissent from many of the views taken by the lecturer, 
especially as to the source of man’s evil deeds, as well as to Mr Dono- 
van’s philosophy of infant education ; and strongly repudiated the policy 
of concealing from the young mind the fact of that agency, to which 
Christians were taught to attribute all departures from the Divine will. 
Mr H. Letchworth, as a member of the Mechanics’ Institution, and asa 
Christian, also protested against the sentiments of the lecturer; as did 
likewise the Rev. W. Legg, who added, that, although he knew nothing 
of Phrenology, he could not but believe that the view taken by the lec- 
turer, of the cause of evil deeds, was hostile to religion. Mr Donovan, 
in reply, protested against the course adopted by Dr Cowan, who, in com- 
mon fairness, ought to have waited for the second lecture, in which the 
moral and religious faculties of man were to be treated ; he believed his 
(Mr Donovan’s) observation, in reference to infant education, to be 
founded on a sound view of the infant mind, and he would not yield to 
Dr Cowan or to any other person, in a sincere and awful sense of the 
importance of the true basis of Christianity ; he felt that he ought to have 
been heard out, and he had no doubt the succeeding lecture would re- 
move those prejudices which had been so unjustly and so uncourteously 
attempted to be excited against him.—The second lecture was still more 
numerously attended than the first. Man, as a moral and religious being, 
was the subject ; and the doctrines advanced on this occasion met with 
no opposition. The third lecture, on the “intellectual faculties,” was 
delivered on 238d December. This course was followed by another, de- 
livered in the Town Hall by Dr Cowan. The main object of the doc- 
tors first lecture was “to establish the authority of Scripture as a re- 
cord of facts—to give its statements precedence over all the results of 
man’s unassisted reason—to point out the fact that mere intellectual edu- 
cation was not the basis of man’s present or everlasting prosperity—that 
the denial or admission of the truth of Revelation was really the great 
source of difference in theories, when attempting to erect a system appli- 
cable to the moral constitution and condition of man, and that every such 
system, before gaining admission into the mind, should be summoned to 
the bar of inspired truth. The object of the second lecture was to give 
a brief outline of what Phrenology really was, to point out its limited ex- 
tent, and to illustrate the absurdity and insufficiency of any mere mate- 
rial hypothesis.” —( Reading Mercury, Jan. 28.) After adducing a variety 
of arguments against Materialism, which we have not room to quote, Dr 
Cowan, “in a strain of eloquence that would have utterly baffled the most 
expert of stenographic writers, proceeded to urge the important and unde- 
niable truths, that we possess the choice of using or not using all our 
faculties ; that Beon identity and responsibility are always present to 
the mind under whatever circumstances we are placed, and however 
partially active; that criminals feel conscious of criminality, and that in 
illness, drowsiness, &c., we are alive to desires far beyond our bodily 
powers of expression, and can distinguish accurately the wants of the 
mind from the capability of executing them ; that no one is ever satisfied 
in this life, however healthy in organization, but is conscious of longings 
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and outgoings of spirit beyond his power to express, and which nothing 
can satiate; that we joyfully anticipate immortality and change, and are 
painfully sensible of the limited instrumentality we possess ; and that, as 
death approaches, the sense of spiritual existence heightens, and the be- 
lief in another life increases. The mere organic hypothesis was, there- 
fore, wholly inadequate as a theory and as a fact, and would make the Bible 
a farce, and reduce law and morality to mere fiction and absurdity ; the 
spiritual hypothesis was clearly the most easy, the most reasonable, and 
also in accordance with facts and Revelation. Another series of argu- 
ments was drawn from the sudden and great change of mental manifes- 
tation, resulting from the influence of religious or other powerful motives 
—the organization remaining the same.” Dr Cowan concluded by saying, 
‘that he was not anxious to make any man a phrenologist—but he was 
most desirous to shield those whom he addressed from views of the sub- 
ject hostile to the mind's highest and best interests ; that wrong impres- 
sions on these questions were not matters of indifference or mere philo- 
sophy, but were essentially influential on man’s present and eternal wel- 
fare; and that all who felt the study of Phrenology injurious to their 
highest interests, or incompatible with mental peace, were bound to 
relinquish it—not as at variance with truth, but as not adapted to 
their individual condition.” With all due respect for the talents, 
attainments, and motives of Dr Cowan, we cannot help thinking 
that an excess of religious feeling has led him into the highly unphiloso- 
phical and exploded error of appealing to Scripture as authority in 
scientific discussion, and has caused him to invest Materialism with perils 
which not a few excellent Christians are unable to descry. That “ many 
very religious men have been materialists,” is affirmed with truth bya 
late writer in the Edinburgh Review (January 1843, vol. lxxvi. p. 472) ; 
and surely, when a divine like Robert Hall is found among the number, it 
is the part of a liberal and unprejudiced mind to pause before proclaim- 
ing that Materialism is calculated to “ make the Bible a farce, and reduce 
law and morality to mere fiction and absurdity.” Can it be necessary to 
add for the information of Dr Cowan, that the consciousness of personal 
identity, is sometimes lost (of which phenomenon there are well-known 
examples in Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, i. 242 ; ii. 224, 5th edi- 
tion) ; and that many criminals do not “feel conscious of criminality” 
(see Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, i. 349-354)? What are the 
grounds of his doctrine that sudden and great mental changes result from 
the influence of religious and other powerful motives, “the organization 
remaining the same?” Does he mean to say that both the size and acti- 
vity of an organ so influenced, continue unchanged? And if so, isnot this 
equivalent to affirming, that the strength and weakness of the mental fa- 
culties is in some cases independent of thé organs altogether ? 

In the first quarter of this year, Mr Donovan has delivered lectures for 
institutions at Winchester, Chichester, Emsworth, Wellinborough (to gen- 
tlemen who subscribed a sum for the purpose), and Northampton. At 
Chichester, Mr D. was induced to prolong his stay a week, in order to 
give explanations and instructions to a class of thirty gentlemen, among 
whom were three surgeons. During the last term, a motion was carried 
by a majority of the Union Society (composed exclusively of members of 
the University) at Cambridge, accepting Mr Donovan's offer of a course 
of lectures on Phrenology, to be delivered this term. But the phrenolo- 
gists do not seem to have expected an attempt to defeat their object ; 
and a motion for the arrangements preparatory to the proposed course 
was met by an amendment, which was carried by the anti-phrenologists. 
The phrenologists appear to have reposed too soon. after their first suc- 
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cess. Mr D. will deliver a short course of lectures for the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, Cambridge, early in April. 


Lectures on Mesmero-Phrenology—Since our last publication, surpris- 
ing activity has been displayed by several lecturers in the counties of Y ork, 
Lancaster, Nottingham, Derby, and Warwick, in exhibiting to large and 
eager assemblages, the effects of the mesmeric influence in exciting sepa- 
rately the different portions of the brain. Of these, one of the most inde- 
fatigable is Mr Spencer Hall of Sheffield, who delivered two lectures at 
York in January, two at Manchester about the end of February, and one at 
Liverpool on 1st March, besides exhibiting experiments at Birmingham and 
other places of minor note. We have received newspapers containing 
ample details of what was said and done on these occasions. At Liver- 
pool Mr Hall’s lecture was delivered in the Mechanics’ Institution to a 
crowded audience, there being on the platform beside him Drs Higgin- 
son, Sutherland, Macintyre, Archer, Cohan, and Ramsay; Messrs Hodgson, 
Connon, Reid, and others. Three patients were operated on, with re- 
sults similar to those already reported in our pages. At the conclusion, 
says the Liverpool Chronicle of 4th March, “ the medical gentlemen on 
the platform were requested to give their opinion upon the experi- 
ments ; whereupon Dr Macintyre stepped forward, and stated, that, in 
his opinion, the experiments of Mr Hall were fair and legitimate. They 
had been performed with great care, and, so far as he could judge, had » 
been conducted with candour, openness, and fairness. That a great 
many extraordinary facts had been brought to light by Mr Hall’s experi-. 
ments no one could deny ; but whether these would bear all the conclu- 
sions which Mr Hall drew from them was a different question, and on it 
he would not state any opinion. Every one who was present would 
form his own opinion on the subject. He complimented Mr Hall on the 
manner in which he had conducted the experiments, which were satis- 
factory to him (Dr M.), except in a few circumstances which a platform 
was not the proper place to discuss.—Dr Sutherland agreed with Dr 
Macintyre. He considered that the experiments had been well conducted, 
but the conclusions were subject to inveatigation.—Dr Cohan agreed in 
the opinion expressed by the two former speakers. He never saw such 
experiments more carefully conducted, and Mr Hall had completely ful- 
filled all that he had promised. It was probable that those who were pre- 
sent would form different conclusions from the facts that had been brought 
before them. For his part, he (Dr C.) did not think that they would 
lead to all the results which Mr Hall had anticipated, but still he thought 
there was more truth in the system than medical men in general were 
aware of.—Dr Higginson concurred with what had been said by his pro- 
fessional brethren.’ —Among Mr Hall’s new organs are those of Velocity, 
Aquativeness, Riding, Walking, Climbing, Descending, Excavative- 
ness, and soon! An intelligent non-medical correspondent in Liver- 
pool writes to us as follows :—‘* Wonderful as are the facts stated in the 
Chronicle's report, I can fairly testify, that they are rather under than over- 
coloured. Ata private meeting of Mr Hall with the medical gentlemen of 
the town, on the day following the lecture (at which meeting I also was 
present), even more extraordinary results were educed. One of the pa- 
tients was magnetized by our common friend, Mr W. B. Hodgson, and 
in several instances he succeeded in producing partial cerebral excite- 
ment, by simply pointing at the organs. The experiments of a phreno- 
logical character by Mr Hall, I have not at present time to detail to you. 
Many were so wonderful, that though I can by no means as yet admit 
the propriety of the new nomenclature which the phreno-magactists would 
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introduce into our science, yet (seeing and appreciating the strong, al- 
beit, in my estimation, insufficient grounds they have) I can excuse 
their apparent absurdities, and am more inclined to aid their endeavours to 
advance the discovery, than by ridiculing their imperfections to retard it. 
The great mistake which it seems to me they have committed, is the - 
giving names to supposed new organs, instead of contenting themselves 
with simply describing the results of the excitation of the various parts of 
the brain. The names they have given these new organs imply functions 
in some cases so utterly preposterous, in others so obviously identical, 
and in others again so clearly supererogatory, that it is far from wonder- 
ful that persons who have not witnessed the facts should consider the 
whole matter a ridiculous hallucination. Since Mr Hall’s visit to this 
town, several parties here have succeeded in magnetizing various subjects, 
and also in bringing out the phrenological manifestations. I myself have 
two patients, of whom you may hear more.” We have been favoured 
by a gentleman in Edinburgh with the perusal of a recent letter from his 
brother, who is connected with one of the Manchester newspapers. It 
mentions that the writer, after seeing Mr Hall’s experiments in that town, 
resolved to test the matter himself, and for that purpose selected, he 
says, ‘‘a boy in our own establishment, aged about 8 or 9 years, who 
knew nothing of Phrenology, Mesmerism, or any magnetic theories re- 
garding the nature of man, and possessed but sufficient intelligence to 
run errands and sweep a room.” The operation of mesmerizing the boy 
succeeded in about 14 minutes. When the finger was applicd to his De- 
structiveness, “‘his hands instantly assumed a combative form, and he 
was about to dash forward on one of the young men, when I excited Be- 
nevolence ; he then assumed a pitiful aspect, took some halfpence from 
his pocket, and flung them down to me as to a beggar. The influence 
being continued, he proceeded to divest himself of his coat, and gave it 
me in a charitable manner. 1 went through nearly all the primary organs, 
and elicited the same manifestations as I had seen on Mr Hall’s and Mr 
Braid’s patients. Whilst writing the above, a medical gentleman has 
called, and at his solicitation I have operated upon the boy, and quite 
surprised him. R——, W——, D , and all others, are believers.” 
We may here state, that some particulars of Mr Hall’s life, and of his 
writings under the title of “ The Sherwood Forester,” will be found in 
Chamhers’s Edinburgh Journal of 22d February 1842. At Sheffield, 
where he now holds the situation of governor of Hollis’ Hospital, he is well 
known and highly respected for his moral qualities ; and we feel assured 
that the errors he has fallen into are merely the result of ardent zeal for dis- 
covery, insufficiently checked by that cautious spirit which few men of 
quick temperaments, and who have not enjoyed the benefits of scientific. 
training, are found to display in such circumstances. In the London Me- 
dical Gazette of 17th February, he is accused by an anonymous and 
egotistical writer, subscribing ‘€ A Barrister on the Northern Circuit,” of 
not only uttering to the public “ crude, indigested, indigestible nonsense,” 
but of deceiving his audiences with collusive exhibitions, for the sake of 
pain. Charges like these require to be substantiated by something more 
than anonymous authority. The Barrister says—‘ I state it as a fact, for 
the truth of which I pledge my honour, and to which I am ready to bear 
e a the sanctity of an oath, should it be required, that Mr 
Spencer Hall did prompt him [the lad operated on, who, when his organ 
of Language was excited, attempted to repeat a portion of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village] in a whisper, which whisper was evidently not in- 
tended for the ears of the audience, but which was nevertheless distinctly 
heard by me.” This assertion has been publicly denied by Mr Hall, who 
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appeuls for confirmation to those who were as near the platform as the 
Barrister, yet neither saw nor heard any symptoms of quackery. Mr 
Hall is now publishing a monthly journal, entitled The Phreno- Magnet, 
in which we trust he will expose whatever else is untrue in the Barris- 
ter’s accusation. This work we have not seen, but it is said to contain 
many extravagancies. 

Mr Carstairs of Sheffield delivered lectures on Mesmero-Phrenology at 
Wakefield in January and February, and more recently at Leeds, where 
an acute, cautious, and well-informed friend of ours paid close attention 
to his proceedings. In a letter with which the gentleman alluded to has 
favoured us, he says, “ I certainly went to the lecture prepared to doubt 
the whole thing, unless the evidence should be very decided indeed ; but 
I am now forced to choose between the equally difficult tasks of doubting 
and believing. Mr Carstairs, I understand, is-a surgeon ; he seemed to 
act and speak in a very fair and open manner, and said he did not pro- 
fess to account for the phenomena he produced, but aimed only at exhi- 
biting facts, and drawing attention to what he considered to be a very 
important subject.” The usual manifestations were elicited, and our 
friend adds, that “ during the whole exhibition there was an air of reality 
about them which could hardly by possibility be feigned; and this 
seemed to be the general feeling with the audience, including the medical 
gentlemen on the platform. I was surprised to find that a knowledge of 
the situations of the cerebral organs was possessed by at least four per- 
sons around me at the lecture ; this shews that Phrenology has been 
more studied in Leeds than I supposed. Mr C. made an unsuccessful 
attempt to mesmerize one of the audience, but succeeded with another, 
whose mental faculties he stimulated as in hisown subject.” In a subse- 
quent letter, our friend mentions that several medical gentlemen and 
other persons well known in Leeds, have succeeded in producing the 
same phenomena which Mr Carstairs exhibited ; and although there is 
considerable opposition to both Mesmerism and Mesmero-Phrenology on 
the part of individuals who seem to have examined them to some extent, 
there appears to him to be no room for questioning the genuineness of what 
was exhibited by Mr Carstairs. After witnessing the second ‘‘ demon- 
stration” given by that gentleman, our friend has arrived at the conclu- 
sions, that the reality of the mesmeric state cannot be reasonably doubted ; 
that there seem, however, to be different modifications of it ; that, appa- 
rently, only some persons are susceptible of being thrown into the state 
necessary for the excitement of the organs, and only some are capable of 
throwing patients into that state; and that this, like every other new 
theory, must submit to the ordeal of opposition, and for a time lie under 
the disadvantage of not appearing quite consistent in all its parts till 
brought to greater perfection. 

Mr E. T. Craig exhibited similar phenomena at Knaresborough on 3d, 
Sth, 6th, and 7th January. The York Courant of 12th January states, 
“ that at the last lecture he succeeded in reducing a young gentleman, a 
medical student, to the mesmeric state in about seven minutes. The or- 
gans of Wit and Tune were then excited, and the gentleman sung, ‘ I’d 
be a butterfly,’ in a clear and effective style, although under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he avoids singing in company. Whilst singing the song, 
Mr C. then excited Veneration, and the party changed the song to a low 
and solemn hymn. Imitation was also stimulated, when he mimicked 
everything said. On one occasion Mr C. was requested to excite Com- 
bativeness, the effects of which were rather serious to the operator, 
for the young man sprung at Mr Craig, and made a stroke at his face 
and side, cut the lips, and rendered him, fora moment, unable to at- 
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tend to the young man, who became violent, requiring four persons to 
restrain him till he was demesmerized. When awakened, and finding 
himself on the floor, he very coolly inquired what they had been doing at 
him, being unconscious that he had undertaken a ‘ set-to’ with such odds 
inst him. These striking demonstrations in favour of Phrenology and 
esmerism, have excited considerable interest among the faculty and 
others in Knaresborough and its vicinity.” Mr Craig had previously pro- 
duced, in private meetings of medical men and others, at Reareaboroust, 
like results, which are reported in the Leeds Mercury of 14th January. 
At Halifax also, in the last week of March, he experimented successfully 
in private parties, and on the 6th of that month delivered two public lee- 
tures in the New Assembly Rooms there. These we find reported at 
considerable length in the Halifax Guardian of the llth. At one of 
these, a gentleman present, Mr J. Waterhouse jun., in order to test the 
good faith of the experimenter and patient, requested Mr Craig to say 
aloud that he was going to mesmerize the organ of Imitation, while, in 
reality, he should act upon Constructiveness. Accordingly Mr C. ex- 
claimed, while manipulating the head, “ Now, mind, this is Imitation, 
Imitation ;” whereupon the audience began to utter a number of hetero- 
geneous sounds, whistling, coughing, sneezing, &c. (which had been 
mimicked when Imitation was excited), but not a single sound was imi- 
tated, the young man being busily engaged in screwing on some imagi- 
nary nuts, and filing, drilling, and constructing an imaginary piece of 
mechanism. 

Mr Thomas Beggs of Nottingham is another exhibitor of these pheno- 
mena. In the second week of February, he lectured in the theatre at 
Derby, and was a good deal interrogated by the medical men present. 
They repeatedly puzzled him; but he shielded himself under the fair 
enough declaration, that he undertook only to shew phenomena, and not 
to explain their causes. Mr Rudkin, surgeon, introduced a boy, on 
whom, he said, he had never operated before except to the extent of 
simply mesmerizing him, and who knew nothing of Phrenology. Several 
organs were then excited by Mr R., and appropriate manifestations fol- 
lowed. The lecture and discussion are published in the Derby Reporter 
of 10th February. On 6th March Mr Beggs commenced the publication, 
at Nottingham, of a cheap weekly journal, entitled The Phreno-Magnetic 
Vindicator. Of this he proposes to issue only a few numbers. Its pub- 
lication, he says in No. I. (which alone we have seen), bas been forced 
upon him by the conduct of a large part of the public press, which, in- 
stead of giving statements of facts, and itself presiding impartially at the 
tribunal where the litigants of both sides might be fairly heard, has paid 
homage to individual and professional prejudices, either to the exclusion 
of reports altogether, or to the blending them with contemptuous flip- 
pancy. The tone in which some parts of the Vindicator are written is 
not quite so calm as we should wish ; but perhaps some allowance ought 
to be extended to a writer in the heat of controversy. 

On 15th February, a number of experiments were made in the Athen- 
æum of the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, “ by Mr John Smith, of Tetle 
Row, upon a comber named John Sutcliffe, who works at Mr Woods 
combing shop. The party before whom the experiments were made was 
a private one. In the course of ten minutes, the operator produced the 
mesmeric sleep and cataleptic rigidity, and then led the subject of it 
about the room, by holding his hands on either side of the head. He 
then operated on Sutcliffes organ of Combativeness, when he imme- 
diately clenched his fists, declaring he would fight any one. On Self- 
Esteem being touched, he swelled and raised himself as much as he could, 
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placing his arm a-kimbo. Much interest was excited during the various 
experiments that were made.” —( Halifax Guardian, Feb. 18.) 

In the United States, Mr Buchanan and others continue very diligent 
in diffusing Mesmero-Phrenology, or Neurology, as he terms his doctrine, 
and exhibiting its phenomena to the public. We observe in the American 
newspapers the statement that at Albany, where Mr B. delivered two lec- 
tures in January last, a medical student, ‘“ who had submitted to be ‘ ope- 
rated on, and who had been exhibited to a wondering audience as sound 
asleep, as having his vision impaired or improved, his arm paralyzed or 
strengthened, his senses affected as by intoxication, at the will of the ope- 
rator—publicly declared that neither on those two evenings, nor on other 
occasions in this city, at the houses of the prominent mesmerists, where 
he had been ‘ operated on’ with apparent magical effect, had he ever been 
put asleep, or experienced the least impression from their manipulations 
or farcical mummeries ; and that he was fully convinced the whole ‘ sys- 
tem,’ so called, was gross delusion.” Now, supposing this account (writ- 
ten by a correspondent of the Albany Evening Journal) to be true, is it 
not clear that the declaration of a person so dishonest as to have thus 
acted the part of a deceiver is utterly unworthy of credit? And even 
assuming the fact that he did falsely pretend that certain effects were pro- 
duced upon him, this would prove merely that he was not a susceptible 
subject. 

The foregoing particulars we leave to the judgment of our readers. No 
such phenomena as those above mentioned having yet been exhibited in 
Edinburgh, we continue to refrain from giving any opinion about Mes- 
mero- Phrenology, farther than—that we think its claims worthy ofa fair and 
candid investigation ; that some of its advocates have been guilty of 
rushing hastily to ridiculous conclusions ; that the results of the expe- 
riments are often unsatisfactory ; and that discrepancies and collusion 
ought to be attentively watched for. Certain itis that the essential phe- 
nomena are believed in by many acute and by no means credulous per- 
sons, who have taken pains to examine and even to produce them. 


` Germany.—The first Number of the German Phrenological Journal 
was published on Ist March, and we hope to be able to give some ac- 
count of its contents in our next publication. MrCombe’s letter to Pro- 
fessor Mittermaier on the treatment of criminals, of which a translation 
appeared in our Number for January, last, has been printed in Der Kri- 
tischen Zeitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft und Gesetzgebung des Auslandes, 
xv. bd. 25. p. 173-192, where itis preceded by some introductory remarks 
of Mittermaier, who, in a note, promises that the suggestions of Mr 


Combe shall be examined in the next Number of the Neuen Archiv für 
das Criminalrecht. 


Declaration by Non-Resigning Members of the Phrenological Assocta- 
tion—We readily comply with the wish of the following gentlemen to 
eae their names as acceding to the Declaration inserted in our last 


umber, p. 94:—James Inglis, R. Bowman, Francis Black, Alex. Rod- 
ger, J. L. Levison. 


Lord Brougham’s Head.—An anonymous correspondent, who writes 
from Huntingdon, says—‘‘ More than once having heard the objectior 
urged against phrenological science, that a large head is not requisite for 
the powerful manifestation of intellect, in proof of which it has been 
stated the head of Lord Brougham is not more, if of an average size ; not 
knowing the truth of the assertion, perhaps you, or some of your nume- 
rous readers, will be kind enough to give me the desired information.” 
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The head of Lord Brougham we believe to be of full, but not extraordi- 
nary, size. His temperament is highly active and excitable; and the 
organs of the perceptive faculties are largely developed. In our opinion, 
his Lordship is much more remarkable for vivacity and quickness of 
mind, and extensive knowledge, than for original and powerful thinking. 


Prize offered for an Essay on Penitentiary Discipline.—The Medical 
Society of Bordeaux have announced their intention of awarding a gold 
medal, of the value of 600 francs (L.24), to the author of the best reply 
to the following question :—‘* What is the influence of penitentiary sys- 
tems, and of solitary confinement in particular, on the health of prison- 
ers, both in a physical and moral point of view?” Papers to be written 
in the Latin, French, Italian, or German language, and sent (post free) 
to the Secretary, Mons. Burguet, No. 67 Rue Iondandege, Bordeaux, 
before 15th June 1843. 


To Correspondents.—The communications of Messrs Hytche, Levison, 
Cooke, and W. R. Lowe, shall appear in our next Number. 


Books Received.—Fowler on Memory: or, Phrenology applied to the 
Cultivation of Memory, &c. By O.S. Fowler. New York, 1842. 8vo. 
pp: 96.—The American Phrenological Journal for August and September 
1842.—Divine Inversion: or, a View of the Character of God, as in all 
Respects opposed to the Character of Man. By David Thom, Minister 
of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 297. London: Simpkin & 
Co.—Chronicles of the Careworn. By Edward West. No. I. London: 
W. J. Cleaver.—The British and Foreign Medical Review, January 1843. 
—The Medico-Chirurgical Review, January 1843.—Criminal Juris- 

rudence considered in relation to Cerebral Organization. By M. B. 
Sampson. 2nd Edition, 8vo., pp. 147. London: 8. Highley.—Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, and its Application to the Arts. By William B. 
Carpenter, M.D. Forming Part IlI. of the Popular Cyclopedia of 
Natural Science. London: W. S. Orr & Co. 1843. Post 8vo., pp. 313, 
—The Phreno-Magnetic Vindicator. No. I., March 1848. Edited by 
Thomas Beggs. Nottingham: W. Taylor. 12mo., pp. 24.—The Medi- 
cal Times, weekly.—Annual Reports of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 
and the Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, Dumfries, for 1842. 


Newspapers Received—Reading Mercury, Dec. 29, Jan. 28.—Leeds 
Mercury, Dec. 31.—York Courant, Dec. 22 ; Jan. 5,12, 29; March 9.— 
Sheffield Independent, Dec. 10.—York Herald, Dec. 31.—Sheffield Iris, 
Dec. 31.—Yorkshireman, Dec. 31—New Moral World, Jan. 7, 14, 21, 
28; Feb. 4, 11, 18; March 18.—Somerset County Gazette, Jan. 28.— 
Derby Reporter, Feb. 10.—Halifax Guardian, Feb. 11, 18.—Leeds Times, 
Feb. 18.—Manchester Advertiser, Feb. 25.—Liverpool Chronicle, March 
4,18.—Sydney Morning Herald, Oct. 10, 1842.— Worcestershire Chro- 
nicle, Mareh 16. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
Robert Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too heavy 
for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London publishers, 
Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.—Articles in- 
tended for the next following Number must always be with the Editor 
six weeks before the day of publication. Communications for the sec- 
tion of * INTELLIGENCE,” and also advertisements, should be in hand at 
least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertising :—eight 
lines, 6s. ; twelve lines, 7s. 6d. ; every additional line, 6d. ; half a page, 
14s. ; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to the publishers 
in Edinburgh or London. 
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ZI. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


I. Phrenological View of the Treatment of the Insane without 
Mechanical Restraint on the Person. 


MUCH as we have written on the philosophy of benevolence, 
we have not yet devoted a due amount of attention to one of 
its most splendid triumphs,—the abolition of mechanical re- 
straint on the person in lunatic asylums. In the present 
article, it shall be our aim to bring this moral revolution to 
the test of a phrenological standard. 

The following description, contained in an excellent pam- 
phlet lately published by Dr Crawford,* of mad-houses as they 
till very lately were, is fully borne out by the evidence laid be- 
fore Parliament in 1815 :— | 

“ At a period by no means remote, such establishments 
wore an aspect very widely different from what they do at 
present. The lunatic of those days was looked upon with a 
singular mixture of dread and pity. Regarded as the victim 
of a peculiar and mysterious malady of mind, and as placed 
beyond the pale of humanity, by a disease which was inacces- 
sible to all modes of moral treatment, and not amenable to 
the usual resources of medical science, little else was desired 
by his friends, than the means of concealing him from a world 
to which they believed him already hopelessly dead, and the 
opportunity of shutting him up in a confinement where he 
might be prevented from indulging those propensities of vio- 
lence and ferocity, which they regarded as the results of some 


* Observations on the Expediency of abolishing Mechanical Restraint 
in the Treatment of the Insane in Lunatic Asylums. By John Crawford, 
M.D., late House-Surgeon of the Glasgow Royal Lunatic Asylum. Glas- 
gow: David Robertson. Edinburgh: Maclachan, Stewart, & Co. Lon- 
don: S. Highley. 1842. 
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inscrutable change in his mental constitution, and of which 
they stood in so much awe. Hence, at that period, such in- 
stitutions not unfrequently combined the attributes of the 
prison-house and the grave; and the restraints, punishments, 
and severity of the one, were veiled by the secrecy and si- 
lence of the other. Shut up in cells and cages—chains, fetters, 
iron collars, iron masks, and leather muzzles, the scourge, the 
blows, and the threats of a brutal keeper, together with the 
indiscriminate use of tartar-emetic and drastic purgatives, pro- 
bably prescribed by an ignorant and non-medical attendant, 
constituted the treatment to which the hapless lunatic was 
subjected. The furious imprecations of the maniac, and the 
clanking of his fetters, were to be heard, mingled with the 
blows of the lash and the oaths of the attendant; while the 
drivelling of hopeless idiocy, and the emaciation of person and 
distortion of figure caused by long confinement and restraint, 
illustrated the efficacy of the treatment. This picture is not 
an over-charged one, and many of its descriptions apply to 
even our principal public institutions during the first ten years 
of the present century. In Bethlem and St Luke’s, and some 
of the large provincial institutions, although they were nomi- 
nally under the charge of physicians of eminence and name, 
the real administrative power, and, in general, the dangerous 
privilege of inflicting personal restraint, were left in the hands 
of a non-professional officer—one, who had most usually begun 
life as an assistant-keeper or servant, and who, having passed 
through the various grades of madhouse promotion, came at 
length, under the designation of master, governor, or steward, 
to exercise at pleasure despotic power over those unfortunate 
beings who were committed to his tender mercies. The whole 
system, in short, was founded on the principle, not of treat- 
ment, but of confinement ; the object was imprisonment, not 
eure. It is not, then, to be wondered at, that popular preju- 
dice should still continue to draw an unreal and invidious dis- 
tinction between the subjects of mental disease and patients 
afflicted with other maladies ; and that, in the imaginations of 
the public, institutions devoted to the treatment of insanity 
should still continue to be invested with attributes of horror 
and aversion, now happily in most cases altogether fanciful, 
which do not attach to their ideas of other hospitals conse- 
crated to the cure and alleviation of the sufferings of huma- 


nity.” 

We think it important to put upon our own record some 
extracts from the Parliamentary Report. 

The following is part of the evidence of Godfrey Higgins, 
Esquire, a magistrate of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
first witness examined by the Committee of the House of 
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Commons that sat in 1815 ; and we may say that the evidence 
published by that Committee, extending to above 900 folio 
pages, has many such exposures. 

“In what condition did you find the asylum (the York 
Asylum ; not, however, the Quakers’ Retreat) when you visited 
it in the spring assize week in 1814 ?—Having suspicions in 
my mind that there were some parts of that asylum which had 
not been seen, I went early in the morning, determined to ex- 
amine every place. After ordering a great number of doors to 
be opened, I came to one which was in a retired situation in 
the kitchen apartments, and which was almost hid by the 
opening of a door in the passage. I ordered this door to be 
opened. The keepers hesitated, and said the apartment be- 
longed to the women, and they had not the key. I ordered 
them to get the key, but it was said to be mislaid, and not to 
be found at the moment. Upon this I grew angry, and told 
them I insisted on its being found, and that if they would not 
find it, I could find a key at the kitchen fireside, namely, the 
poker. Upon that the key was immediately brought. When 
the door was opened, I went into the passage, and found four 
cells, I think of about eight feet square, in a very horrid and 
filthy situation (condition). The straw appeared to be almost 
saturated with urine and ordure ; there was some bedding 
laid upon the straw in one cell; in the other only loose straw ; 
a man (a keeper) was in the passage doing something, but 
what I do not know; the walls were daubed with ordure; the 
air-holes, of which there was one in each cell, were partly filled 
with it. I asked the keeper if these cells were inhabited by the 
patients, and was told they were at night. I then desired 
him to take me up stairs, and shew me the place of the women 
who came out of these cells in the morning. I then went up 
stairs, and he shewed me into a room, which I caused him to 
measure, and the size of which he told me was twelve feet by 
seven feet ten inches, and in which there were thirteen wo- 
men, who, he told me; had al/ come out of these cells that 
morning. 

“ Were they pauper women ?—I do not know ; I was afraid 
that afterwards he should deny that, and therefore I went in 
and said to him, ‘ Now, sir, clap your hand upon the head of 
this woman,’ and I did so too, and said, ‘Is this one of the 
very women that were in these cells last night ” and he said 
she was. I became very sick, and could not remain longer in 
the room ; I vomited.” 

_ The same witness gave in a certificate by a medical man as 
to the state of a William Vickers, who had been discharged 
from the same asylum covered with filth and vermin, with legs 
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swelled and partially mortified, and in a miserable state of 
health. The witness himself saw the marks of the whip upon 
his back, and was told by a woman in the asylum that she had 
also been flogged. He adds—“ Another case, which I laid 
before the governors, was that of the Rev. Mr Shorey. He 
was a clergyman, reduced to indigence, I believe, in conse- 
quence of his mental complaint. He had at times, and for consi- 
derable periods, intervals of reason; in these intervals, when 
he was perfectly capable of understanding every thing that 
was done to him, repeatedly, in the presence of his wife, he 
was exposed to personal indignity ; and, on one occasion, he 
was inhumanly kicked down stairs by the keepers, and told, in 
the presence of his wife, that he was looked upon as no better 
than a dog; his person swarmed with vermin ; and, to com- 
plete the poor man’s misery, the keepers insulted his wife with 
indecent ribaldry, in order to deter her from visiting him in 
his unfortunate situation. His wife occasionally visited him, 
to bring him such little comforts as she could procure by the 
labour of her hands, for she worked to support him during 
the time that he was in the asylum. He had a gold watch, 
which he lost there, and which his wife could never recover.’’ 

The witness was asked—‘“ Are you acquainted with any 
other houses in which there is any degree of mismanagement 
of the lunatics?—yYes, in a house at Spinkwell, near Brad- 
ford, the situation in which I found the lunatic paupers was 
most deplorable ; one of them was chained to a stone floor, 
wallowing in his own filth ; another bolted fast into a chain, 
from which he could not move. This house had no licence, 
and had never been visited regularly by any magistrates, as 
the woman-keeper of it told me; and I only got access to it 
by threatening her that, as I was a magistrate, I would punish 
her, and that I would rnin her by pursuing for the fine of 
L.500.” 

Other witnesses, of the same class of respectability, corro- 
borate Mr Higgins as to the condition of the York Asylum in 
1814. Of course, nothing of all this can possibly apply to it 
now. | 

Mr Edward Wakefield of Pall Mall, was examined with re- 
spect to the condition in 1814 of Bethlem Hospital of London, 
then in Moorfields, now, immensely improved, in St George’s 
Fields. ‘‘ Have you visited Bethlem? I have, frequently. I 
first visited on the 25th of April 1814. What observations 
did you make? I was introduced, with others, by Mr Alder- 
man Cox, an official governor, whose feelings being overcome 
before we had gone over the men’s side, he was under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to the steward’s office.” (On this account 
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the visit was postponed to another day.) On Monday the 2d 
of May, we revisited the hospital, introduced by Robert Cal- 
vert, Esq., a governor, and accompanied by Charles Callis 
Western, Esq., M.P. for Essex, and four other gentlemen. At 
this yisit, attended by the steward of the hospital, and like- 
wise by a female keeper, we first proceeded to visit the women’s 
galleries. One of the side-rooms contained about ten patients, 
each chained by one arm or leg to the wall ; the chain allowed 
them merely to stand up by the bench or form fixed to the 
wall, or to sit down on it. The nakedness of each patient was 
covered by a blanket-gown only; the blanket-gown is a blan- 
ket formed something like a dressing-gown, with nothing to fas- 
ten it with in front. This constitutes their whole covering ; 
the feet even were naked. One female in this side-room, thus 
chained, was an object remarkably striking ; she. mentioned 
her maiden and married names, and stated that she had been 
a teacher of languages ; the keepers described her as a very 
accomplished lady, mistress of many languages, and corrobo- 
rated her account of herself. The Comittee can hardly ima- 
gine a human being in a more degraded and brutalizing situ- 
ation than that in which I saw that female, who held a co- 
herent conversation with us, and was, of course, fully sensible 
of the mental and bodily condition of those wretched beings, 
who, equally without clothing, were closely chained to the same 
wall with herself. Unaware of the necessities of nature, some 
of them, though they contained life, appeared totally inani- 
mate and unconscious of existence. In the men’s wing, in the 
side-room, six patients were chained closely to the wall; five 
handcuffed, and one locked to the wall by the right arm, as 
well as by the right leg. He was very noisy ; all were naked ex- 
cept as to the blanket-gown, or a small rug on the shoulders, 
and without shoes. One complained much of the coldness of 
his feet ; one of us felt them, they were very cold. The pa- 
tients in this room, except the noisy one, and the poor lad 
with cold feet, who was lucid when we saw him, were dread- 
ful idiots ; their nakedness and mode of confinement gave this 
room the complete appearance of a dog-kennel. From the pa- 
tients not being classed, some appear objects of resentment to 
the others; we saw a quiet civil man, a soldier, a native of Po- 
land, brutally attacked by another soldier, who, we were in- 
formed, always singled out the Pole as an object of resentment.” 
The cruelties described as perpetrated on a violent patient of 
the name of Norris, even exceed any thing above stated. 
Several witnesses state that, in conversing with the coherent 
insane, they heard bitter complaints of their total and heartless 
desertion by relatives and friends ; and of the rigid isolation 
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from the world that was imposed upon them—all writing being 
denied them. Some facts came out in evidence, in regard to 
the treatment of female patients, too revolting for our pages. 

In 1817, Mr Denis Brown, M.P., when examined by a Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Commons respecting lunatic 
paupers in Ireland, stated that, in some counties, it was a very 
common practice to dig a hole in the ground, into which the 
pauper lunatic was placed up to his neck,—and over his head to 
put a wicker basket, and supply him with food when so circum- 
stanced. * 

It is not many years since Bedlam was one of the “Lions ” 
of London, where the maniac was excited to fury, as the wild 
beast in its cage is roused by the long pole, or was incited to 
gorge himself with food and eat filth for the amusement of the 
curious spectator. Mackenzie, in his “ Man of Feeling,” de- 
scribes a sentimental visit to Bedlam, with all the accompani- 
ments of clanking chains, sounding stripes, cells, straw, and 
screams, the pleasure-party leaving the scene without a thought 
of the possibility of bettering this the supposed natural and 
unavoidable condition of the insane. 

To the elder Pinel belongs the glory—what conquering de- 
stroyer ever reaped such laurels !—the imperishable glory, of 
discovering that all this ineffable atrocity was as barbarous in 
its absurdity as in its cruelty. This he did in 1792, so that 
it required 23 years for the light of his star to travel to Eng- 
land ; her treatment of the insane continuing of the worst pos- 
sible description all the interval. Every one knows the inte- 
resting and affecting tale of Pinel’s unchaining an old English 
naval officer, who was considered so dangerous for 40 years, 
as all that time to have been in the strongest and most galling 
iron fetters ; and of the beautiful result on the poor sufferer, 
of the change to kindness and confidence. Above 50 patients 
were released from their irons at the same time, and all with- 
out an accident.t 

The Parliamentary Enquiry of 1815 was a blessed event. 
Its first effect was to astound the “enlightened public,” and 
cover them with shame. The war against the dens miscalled 
asylums commenced. Magistrates every where visited. Keepers, 
who had warning, made all as decent and sweet as their means 
allowed; and then commenced an improvement in the treat- 
ment of the insane as general as it was sudden. — 

But as all this was done from fear of exposure, and not from 
enlightenment or principle, the zeal would have waned and 


* See Speech of Lord Monteagle in the House of Lords, 25th April 
1843. 
t For the details we refer to, see vol. x. of this Journal, p. 187. 
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died, and the poor lunatic would have fallen back to his straw, 
fetters, and filth again. Honour to the men who would not 
that this should be, and who brought science as well as bene- 
volence to the aid of permanent reformation ! 

` Much was done for that change in the lunatic’s treatment 
which we shall presently record with delight, by the men who 
first shed that light, which is now generally acknowledged, on 
the lunatic’s disease. We cannot claim the whole merit for 
Phrenology, for some of the ablest pioneers in the right direc- 
tion were not phrenologists ;* yet, beyond all doubt, the phre- 
nological writers on the subject, besides confirming the views 
of the others where right, have surpassed them in giving to 
the enquiry the character of scientific trustworthiness which 
it has now attained. We need not dwell here on the demon- 
stration that insanity is not a mysterious perversion of mind, 
but a disease of brain, organic or functional; on the coinci- 
dence between partial hallucinations and diseased cerebral or- 
gans of thought and feeling; or on the practical conclusion 
from this discovery, that the sound parts may be used as in- 
struments to restore the health of the unsound. All this is house- 
hold words to phrenologists. If, therefore, Pinel had not 
appealed for kind treatment to the insane, and Parliament 
had not exposed the too prevalent cruelty, Phrenology must 
have raised its voice against a treatment so utterly at variance 
with the whole constitution of the human mind, and the work- 
ing of the faculties. The reader, accordingly, will not be sur- 
prised to hear, that the medical superintendents of almost all 
the asylums where the new system is in most satisfactory ope- 
ration, are avowed and skilful phrenologists. 

Although mechanical restraint had, for twenty years, been 
greatly mitigated in well-regulated asylums, it was not till 1838 
that the bold and happy thought occurred of dispensing with 
it altogether. The credit of this is due to Mr Hill of the 
Lincoln Asylum, who, however, substituted muscular for me- 
chanical coercion. Dr Prichard, almost simultaneously, and 
also of his own motion, not aware of the experiment which 
had been tried at Lincoln, opened the Northampton Asy- 
lum, without any restraints. The Edinburgh, under Dr Mac- 
kinnon, and the Glasgow, under Dr Hutcheson, about the same 
time, 1841, followed the example. Hanwell, under the amia- 


* In an able and feeling letter we have received, Dr George Mann 
Burrows, the well-known author of “Commentaries on Insanity,” who 
has for many years directed an asylum for the insane at Clapham, after a 
concise exposition of the principles of their right treatment, says, “It has 
been the rule of my professional life, to treat my insane patients as I 
would my sane, that is, with feeling, and a due consideration of all the 
circumstances of their affliction.” 
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ble Dr Conolly, is exceeded by none in the unlimited and most 
beneficial absence of restraint ; and we have now before us the 
Reports of eight other lunatic asylums, viz. the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, Wakefield, Dr Corsellis; Belfast, Drs Stew- 
art and Smith; Dundee, Drs Nimmo and Mackintosh; Mon- 
trose, Dr Poole; Massachusetts, U. S., Dr Bell ; Woverston, 
U. S., Dr Woodward ; Connecticut, Dr Brigham ; and Utica, 
New York; in all of which, restraint is either abolished en- 
tirely, or resorted to only for the safety, or, as the entire non- 
restrainers maintain, supposed safety, of the patient. While 
the patients are treated not only with kindness but with de- 
ference and respect, special directions are given in the Utica 
Asylum to address them by the titles of Mr, Mrs, and Miss. 

Although our space is limited, we cannot help transferring 
to our Journal some of the instances of the magical effect of 
even a sudden removal of restraint from the most furious and 
dangerous patients,—furious and dangerous, it is now evident, 
just because bound, chained, and fettered. We quote from 
Dr Crawford, who adduces the cases in proof of the first and 
chief of his objections to restraint, that it increases the excite- 
ment of the violent or maniacal, and deepens the gloom of the 
melancholic and suicidal :— 

“In our own country, similar proofs have been given of the 
injurious tendency of the use of restraint, and the beneficial 
consequences which follow its entire removal, in cases of excite- 
ment. At the opening of the Northampton Asylum (August 
1838), a great number of pauper lunatics were brought to it 
from workhouses, asylums, and other places of confinement ; 
these were all, on their arrival, set at liberty, though among 
them were many who had been objects of terror to their for- 
mer keepers, and had, in consequence, been subjected to con- 
tinued restraint. To exemplify the results, we shall quote the 
following cases; premising, that the general character of the 
patient, which is prefixed to each case, is that given by the 
resident officer of the institution in which he or she was con- 
fined previous to removal to the Northampton Asylum. 

“J.S. Subject to epileptic fits; very violent and malicious ; 
will fight, kick, and bite ; not to be trusted with any safety to 
the attendants. l 

“ S. L. In every respect as bad as J. S.; but worse, if pos- 
sible. 

‘s When these men were admitted, their legs were confined 
by heavy irons, which barely allowed one foot to be shuffled a 
few inches before its fellow, and their wrists by figure-of-8 
handcuffs. The son of the officer above mentioned (the resi- 
dent officer of the institution from which they came) refused 
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to take these instruments away with him, upon learning that 
we were unprovided with substitutes ; declaring that he should 
consider himself personally answerable for our lives, were the 
patients set at liberty. They were taken out of restraint at 
bed-time, and have not been coerced for nearly two years. 
The first became so useful to the attendants, and apparently 
trustworthy, that he was permitted to have a pass-key ; this 
privilege he, some months after, forfeited by going home, but 
he returned voluntarily on the second day. He is remarkably 
humane to his fellow-sufferers, and exhibits no traces of the 
dangerous disposition which he once possessed. 

“ The other, when able, works at his trade as a tailor; but 
he suffers considerably, from frequent and violent attacks of te- 
tanic epilepsy, to which he has been subject for thirteen years. 
It is utterly impossible to describe the sullen and ferocious de- 
portment of this man when first admitted ; he appeared to 
thirst for blood, and his attacks were as unprovoked as they 
were formidable. The maniacal excitement now exhibits it- 
self by singing and laughing ; he may at all times be managed 
without difficulty, but severity of tone and manner would in- 
stantly produce angry feelings. 

“S. M. Violent and dangerous to the attendants; has 
never yet been without personal restraint (59 weeks) ; destroys 
her clothes ; and is very dirty and obscene. 

“ A powerful masculine young woman, with a repulsive and 
cunning expression of countenance, and a badly developed cra- 
nium. Her legs were confined by irons, precisely similar to 
those in cases J. S. and S. L., but the hands were fastened by 
handcuffs behind her back. She was considered so formidable, 
that the matron of the establishment from whence she was 
brought, warned the attendants not to approach her incautious- 
ly, as she was in the habit of attempting to crush others between . 
herself and the wall. At supper, they were requested to give 
her a spoon, as, from practice, she was able to feed herself, al- 
though the hands continued to be fastened as before described. 
On going to bed, the instruments were removed, and the follow- 
ing day was principally passed in scouring. Within the fort- 
night she was industriously employed making shirts for the 
male patients, completing three in the course of the week ; her 
recovery gradually ensued; and at the expiration of eight 
months she was discharged, having, during the whole of that 
period, enjoyed perfect liberty.”* 

“T. H. Described as exceedingly dangerous, having so 
frequently made violent and wanton attacks on the keepers, 
that it was unsafe to leave him one moment unrestrained. 


* Second Annual Report of the Medical Superintendent of the North- 
ampton General Asylum, p. 20. 
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“ He was set at liberty, and, together with seven of his com- 
panions, travelled very peaceably in an omnibus to this Asylum, 
the journey extending over a distance of more than 60 miles. 
At first he appeared dreadfully impressed with the notion that 
he was a man to be dreaded, and on more than one occasion 
exhibited a wish to alarm his new associates and attendants, 
by antics and extravagances that produced an effect directly 
opposed to his intentions. On making these discoveries, being 
in reality of a cowardly disposition and his physical force of a 
very inferior character, he quickly degenerated into a very or- 
derly inmate. He is fond of reading and scribbling doggerel 
rhymes ; and being supplied with the means of indulging these 
tastes, his effusions sometimes occasion much amusement.” * 

Several other cases equally strong are extracted by Dr Craw- 
ford from the Northampton Report. He then proceeds :—“ For 
more than three years, the extensive establishment at Hanwell, 
containing upwards of a thousand lunatics, has been conducted 
without the slightest resort to personal restraint, and the ex- 
periments have been attended with the best results. Dr Con- 
olly gives the following interesting account of the various steps 
by which this great amelioration was effected, and the conse- 
quences as regarded the condition of the patients :— 

‘< It was impossible to view these things [the evils arising 
from restraint}, almost daily occurring, without resolving to en- 
deavour to prevent them. Occasionally, peace was restored 
by the sudden and unexpected removal of the restraint ; and 
at other times, restraints were allowed to remain on until the 
patient became quiet or sullen. In the first case, good 
was sometimes done ; in the second, none ever resulted. By 
degrees it was found that by refraining from restraint, although 
it was still alluded to, the patient felt that an obligation had 
been conferred, and would promise good behaviour, and for a 
short time maintain it. But it was not until restraints had 
for many months ceased to be seen in the wards, that tranquil 
conduct of any duration was observed in these patients (¢. e. in 
the old and inveterate cases). Some of them have now proved 
capable of removal to the quieter parts of the asylum, after 
having been considered the most hopeless patients in the 
house. Their malady is incurable ; but it appears to have lost 
some aggravations resulting from years of mismanagement,— 
for some of these patients who are now middle-aged, became 
insane in the prime of life, and were sent here after being in 
many lunatic asylums.’+ 

- “Tn my own experience, I have fortunately never had occa- 
sion to witness such extreme and horrible instances of the 


* Second Annual Report of the Medical Superintendent of the North- 
ampton General Asylum, p. 22. 
t Resident Physician’s Report for 1840, p. 49. 
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abuse of restraint, as have been described by others; but I 
have seen enough to convince me of its injurious effects, in ag- 
gravating the excitement under which the unhappy patients 
labour. I have repeatedly seen patients brought to the Asylum 
hand-cuffed, restrained by the strait waistcoat, and even bound 
hand and foot with cords so tightly applied as to produce 
severe excoriations of the limbs, and who, notwithstanding all 
these precautions, were so violent, that, in their transport to 
the establishment, they required the united strength of several 
men to keep them down,—become perfectly quiet and sub- 
missive, and even voluntarily engage in some occupation, when, 
on their admission, they were freed from their restraints 
and the presence of their guards, and calmly and kindly 
spoken to. Such results have often astonished, in no small 
degree, the friends or relatives under whose care they had 
been brought to the Institution; and who, though sincerely 
and affectionately attached to them, had been induced by fear 
for their own safety to have recourse to such restraint. They 
have often expressed their surprise, that in a place which in 
their minds had been associated with ideas of severity and 
coercion, the patients should be treated with so much more 
mildness than their own families could venture upon. The 
same sentiments I have heard expressed by such patients 
themselves when convalescent, and have known them bear 
testimony to the beneficial effects produced upon their minds, 
when, after being excited by protracted and violent struggles, 
and irritated by the imposition of restraints, which they con- 
sidered at the time to be unnecessary and degrading, and which, 
in reality, produced much bodily annoyance and pain, they 
found themselves all at once released from anything like vio- 
lent and irritating coercion, and spoken to and treated ‘like 
rational beings.’ That this striking abatement of excitement, 
which is by no means an unfrequent result of the admission of 
a maniac into a properly conducted Asylum, is in some in- 

stances to be attributed, in a considerable degree, to the sud- 
~ den change of scene and the consequent diversion of his asso- 
ciations, Í am fully aware; but still, all my observation, as 
well as the repeated testimony of the patients themselves, 
convince ine, that in such cases as those alluded to, it was in 
a great measure to be ascribed to the change of treatment, 
and, in particular, to the removal of forcible restraint. 

“ This view is borne out by the increase of excitement, which 
is often as apparent on the imposition of restraint, as its de- 
crease is obvious on its removal. Nothing can be more graphic 
and faithful, than the description given by Dr Conolly, of the 
forcible imposition of the means of coercion, even under cir- 
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cumstances where every precaution was taken to prevent un- 
necessary violence, or any harshness beyond what was actually 
inseparable from the operation, and inevitable under the 
system :— 

s+ The spectacle in those cases where the strait waistcoat 
was determined upon, was most distressing. There was a 
violent struggle ; the patient was overcome by main force ; the 
limbs were secured by the attendants, with a tightness pro- 
portioned to the difficulty they had encountered; and the 
patient was left, heated, irritated, mortified, and probably 
bruised and hurt, without one consoling word—left to scream, 
to shout, to execrate, and apparently to exhaust the whole 
soul in bitter and hateful expressions, and in curses too hor- 
rible for human ears.’ * 

s“ On this subject, I am able to speak most positively, because, 
even at the period during which restraint, in a modified form 
and to a limited extent, formed part of the system pursued in 
the Royal Asylum, the humane precaution of the Physician 
interdicted altogether any of the inferior attendants from im- 
posing it on their own responsibility; and it was only per- 
mitted when executed under the direction of a medical officer. 
Since its abolition, likewise, when a patient has become sud- 
denly violent and excited, the attendants have been uniformly 
required to report his state, previous to his removal to the 
quiet of his own room or the seclusion of a retired gallery. I 
have, consequently, had ample opportunities of observing 
lunatics under the most violent excitement, and had frequent 
occasion, under the one system, to superintend the imposition 
of restraint, and, under the other, to direct the removal of the 
violent patient to a place of temporary seclusion ; and I can 
unhesitatingly affirm, that, while the former object was rarely 
attained without considerable struggling and almost invariable 
increase of irritation and excitement, the latter was frequently 
accomplished by the mere force of persuasion, and always 
with much less resistance on the part of the patient than the 
other. 

“ Tt is not wonderful that this difference should exist. The 
mind of the most furious maniac is morally weaker than that 
of the sane man; and if the latter know how to maintain his 
calmness and composure, he will generally find that he has the 
advantage over his apparently formidable patient. But, in 
order to gain this superiority, it is indispensable that nothing 
should betray excitement or passion on his part, and that he 
should avoid everything, in language, look, and gesture, that 


a 


* Resident Physician’s Report for 1840, p. 48. 
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can irritate or provoke. If, avoiding all appearance of such 
feelings, abstaining from all reproach or rebuke, and even, per- 
haps, sympathizing with him, he calmly tells the patient that 
it will be better for him to retire a little into his room, he will, 
in many instances, easily succeed in inducing him to do so. 
On the other hand, if, when the patient is in this violent state, 
. manacles and straps are produced and forced upon hin, it will 
be in vain to employ that soothing language which, in the ex- 
cited state of his mind, and under the circumstances of the 
case, can only sougg to his ears like cruel and ironical mockery. 
Under such circunistances, it is not surprising that his excite- 
ment should be more increased by the treatment he receives 
than abated by the language addressed to him; and that the 
resistance to which he is thus prompted, should still further 
exasperate and inflame him, from the physical exertion and 
mental irritation of the struggle. I am far from asserting 
that, in such cases, the excitement will necessarily be abated, 
and the withdrawal of the patient be always easily accom- 
plished, when no instruments of restraint are employed ; on 
the contrary, it may be necessary for his own sake, as well as 
for the safety of those about him, to exert force for the pur- 
pose of removing him: but, even when this is required, the 
struggle will be much abridged both in violence and duration ; 
and after the object is effected, the patient will be left in a 
state much more favourable to the subsidence of his excite- 
ment, and will be much less disposed to brood, in the sullen- 
ness of solitude, over his imagined wrongs, than if the recol- 
lection of the contest, and of the supposed indignities he had 
suffered, was kept up by the galling pressure of the fetters that 
had been forced upon him. 

“ Another proof of the advantage of non-restraint in lessen- 
ing the violence of excitement, has been afforded by its effects 
in cases of recurrent or paroxysmal insanity. In the Royal 
Asylum, as in all institutions of the kind, there is a large num- 
ber of patients who are subject to paroxysms of recurrent 
mania, marked by more or less excitement, and recurring at 
various intervals, during which they are comparatively tranquil 
and manageable, and in some instances rational. Under the 
old system, the more excited of these patients were always 
placed under restraint. Since its use was abolished, they have, 
of course, been left at those times free from all coercion ; and 
the result is, that, in general, the excitement characterizing the 
paroxysms is of a much milder kind than formerly. In some 
cases, patients who formerly required to be strapped to their 
beds during those attacks, have, though flighty and excitable, 
been found capable of being employed at work, even during 
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the paroxysm. In many instances, the maniacal symptoms are 
much less intense ; and in almost all, they are accompanied 
with much less disposition to personal violence, as exhibited 
either in expression, threats, or actual conduct. It is also 
worthy of remark, that, in several of these cases, since re- 
straint has been dispensed with, the paroxysms have been 
shortened in their duration, or the comparatively lucid intervals 
lengthened.” 

“In the treatment of the other grand division of the insane 
—those who are afflicted with melancholy, depression, or agi- 
tation—the use of mechanical restraint is equally objection- 
able as in the case of excited or furious maniacs. Frightful 
as is the exhibition of intense maniacal excitement, it is ques-. 
tionable whether the class of patients of whom we now speak, 
do not present a still more melancholy subject of contempla- 
tion. A prey to the gloomy delusions of their morbid fancies, 
they are either sunk in a listless, brooding, and apathetic de- 
pression, from which it appears impossible to rouse them to 
sustained exertion or cheerful and salutary recreation, or they 
remain in a state of bewildered and startled agitation, trem- 
bling before a fixed and steady gaze, and easily driven into a 
paroxysm of fear, in which (arising, it would appear, from the 
very desperation of their terrors) violence and excitement are 
occasionally associated with the agitation which forms the pro- 
minent feature of their malady. In such paroxysms, they 
will occasionally lose their timidity, and unless properly pre- 
vented, become, for the time, dangerous to those about them ; 
and for this reason, such patients have been frequently put 
under restraint ; but in the majority of melancholic cases, the 
risk of suicide, and the fear of their injuring themselves, while 
under the influence of morbid depression or in the distraction 
of agitation, have been usually urged as the chief reasons for 
subjecting them to mechanical restraint, although it is to be 
feared, that in many instances these unhappy creatures have 
been bound hand and foot, merely to prevent them from de- 
stroying articles of dress which patients in their condition 
ought not to have been permitted to wear. But, admitting 
that such patients are only restrained in order to provide for 
their own security, this security, although real, which we shall 
have occasion to show it is not, would be dearly purchased by 
the evil effects which the means taken to obtain it produce 
upon the disease itself. 

‘Such patients are, in many cases, as fully and even as 
morbidly alive to a sense of personal indignity as the more 
excited maniacs; and though the infliction of what they deem 
personal degradation may not produce the same effects on them 
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as on the latter, it cannot be doubted that its results must be 
equally detrimental. I have seen patients of this description, 
whom it was thought necessary to coerce, betray unequivocal 
signs of the greatest horror and agitation when the instru- 
ments of restraint were produced; and on other occasions, 
have heard those who had quietly submitted to their infliction, 
beg, in the most piteous and heart-rending manner, to be set 
at liberty. Let us suppose the case of a young, delicate, and 
susceptible female, who, in a fit of melancholy or agitation, has 
attempted to commit suicide, and who is brought to an asylum. 
In such an inatitution, the occurrence of suicide is naturally 
looked upon with, if possible, more dread than in a private 
house. To prevent such an accident, her delicate frame is 
enveloped in a strait waistcoat, or her slender wrists secured 
by handcuffs. Is it wonderful, that all her distressing fears, 
anxieties, and delusions, and the mental depression or agitation 
which result from them, should be increased by such usage ? 
How much time must be lost—how much medical and moral 
treatment will it require, to counteract the effect of a first and 
powerfully injurious impression made upon a mind peculiarly 
predisposed to receive it ?” 

Dr Crawford next proceeds to urge as an objection to re- 
straint, the valid one, that it prevents the employment and re- 
creation of the patient, keeps him brooding on his aberrations 
and resenting his wrongs, and puts his cure by moral means out 
of the question. We wish we had space to extract the pas- 
sage, for it is extremely well written, and the point ably 
argued. 

We need scarcely add, that the contracting of filthy habits 
is an unavoidable consequence of restraint, so that the strap- 
ped and fettered patient is almost always the dirty patient. 
Dr Crawford adduces his own experience for the fact that he 
has seen no patient become dirty who was left unrestrained ; 
but he has seen instances of unretentiveness, acquired in re- 
straint, continue to the great annoyance and distress of a cured 
patient. He adds, that distortion of figure, partial paralysis, 
injury to limbs and joints, erysipelas, and even ulceration, have 
all been the effect of restraint. To strap down the epileptic 
to his bed and leave him for the night, would, he says, be about 
as prudent as to tighten the cravat of the apoplectic. 

We must not follow Dr Crawford, but content ourselves 
with referring to his cogent reasoning on the injurious effect 
of the restraint system on the care, the watchfulness, the whole 
manner and feelings of the attendants, and of the great moral 
improvement in these, which might be concluded a priori, but. 
which experience has shown, to be the result of the necessity 
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imposed upon them of being watchful, careful, gentle, suasive, 
and kind. Dr Conolly, in the Hanwell Report for 1840, says, 
« Any contrivance which diminishes the necessity for vigilance 
proves hurtful to the discipline of an asylum. Physical re- 
straints, as they rendered all vigilance superfluous, caused it 
to fall nearly into disuse ; and, in proportion to the reliance 
placed upon them, innumerable evils of neglect crept in, which 
cannot exist where restraint is not permitted.” Dr Conolly 
has not put mechanical restraint on a single patient of a thou- 
sand under his charge for three years.* The substitutes for 
coercion are thus summed up by Dr Crawford :— 


* At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, held in December 1842, 
and reported in the Morning Chronicle, the following testimony was borne 
to the success of the non-restraint system :— 

“Mr Laurie trusted that a careful perusal of the official reports from 
Hanwell would enable the magistrates now to come to a final and decisive 
resolution as to the system of treatment of the patients which now for three 
years had been in practical operation at the Hanwell Asylum. The reso- 
lution passed last year on that subject was in studiously guarded lan- 
guage, so as not to commit the court absolutely to its support. Since the in- 
troduction of the present system they had had 1000 patients on the average 
annually in the asylum, and yet the periodical reports were one unvaried 
record of success. (Hear, hear.) After a practical experiment for such 
a length of time, without the occurrence of one untoward event, it was due 
to the public to record a definite opinion as to its merits. He would at 
once read the resolution he intended to propose: ‘ That having taken into 
consideration the reports of the visiting justices and resident physician of the 
County Lunatic Asylum, laid before the court on the 27th of October last, 
this court desire to record their opinion, that after a trial of three years, 
the advantages of the total abolition of personal restraint in the treatment 
of lunatics, as maintained in that asylum, are fully established on the firm 
basis of practical experience ; and to express their gratification at the suc- 
cess which has attended so great and beneficent a scheme for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the most afflicted class of the community.’ After 
going through some details as to the humane and conciliatory mode of 
treatment now pursued in the asylum, the worthy gentleman said, that 
during the past year, 16,984 articles of various kinds had been manufac- 
tured by the patients, in addition to performing the washing, cooking, &c., 
of the establishment.” Several other gentlemen having spoken in praise 
of the new system, the above resolution was unanimously adopted. 

In the London Medical Gazette of 13th January 1843, p. 576, Mr Solly 
writes :—“ At 11 o’clock at night, on Saturday the 5th of November, I visit- 
ed the wards of the asylum with Dr Conolly. There were then, I belicve, 
exactly 948 patients in the house, and not one of them under personal re- 
straint. We went into every ward, and, with the following exceptions, 
there was not a sound to be heard. Two women, each in different parts 
of the house, were chaunting or singing in a low tone, just audible ; a third 
was talking violently, but ceased before we left the ward; and one man 
made use of a violent expression as we passed him. To me it is perfectly 
astounding, that such a death-like stillness should reign in a house con- 
taining nearly a thousand lunatics, I shall never forget the impression it. 
made, and the reflections it gave rise to in my mind.” 
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“ The first (says he) is strict, careful, and constant vigilance 
on the part of the attendunts—a vigilance founded on the in- 
telligent observation of the peculiarities and habits of the dif- 
ferent patients. A second and not less essential part of the 
system of non-restraint, consists in a careful study of these 
peculiarities and shades of character, with a view to turn them 
to account in acquiring a control over the patient, which can 
only be obtained by such a study, coupled with tact in avail- 
ing ourselves of it, and a uniform kindness of manner in exer- 
cising it. To these is to be conjoined a properly regulated 
system of occupation, by means of which, the mind is to be di- 
verted from the delusions which mislead it, and the superflu- 
ous excitement—if the expression may be used—directed into a 
harmless, and even useful channel. We have seen that such 
a system is much more likely to be extensively pursued, and 
generally beneficial, where restraint is altogether dispensed 
with, than under other circumstances. 

“ Lastly, we rely on the resources of medical treatment. It 
is the peculiar merit of the non-restraint system, that the em- 
ployment of the resources of medicine is forced upon those who 
are intrusted with the treatment of the insane. The system 
of coercion has come down to us from a time when medicine 
was totally undervalued in the treatment of insanity—if that 
could be called treatment which consisted in little else than 
imprisonment and coercion; and wherever that system pre- 
vails, it is to be feared that it is relied on to the too great ex- 
clusion of medical means. If a patient is furious or violent, 
the strait waistcoat is the grand specific, and, once secured so 
as to be deemed harmless, the patient is too often left to the 
care of nature. On the other hand, in institutions in which 
coercion is abandoned, those who have the charge of the treat- 
ment are compelled, almost in spite of themselves, to seek in 
the resources of science the means of moderating symptoms 
which their predecessors were content to combat by mechani- 
eal contrivances. | 

** Our limits do not permit us to go into a detail of the various 
therapeutic agents which are found serviceable in insanity ; 
but one which must be considered as of at least as much a 
medical as a moral nature, we cannot omit to notice, as it has 
given rise to much discussion, and not a little misrepresenta- 
tion, viz., seclusion. The advocates of restraint have repre- 
sented this as a dreadful substitute for coercion, and have in- 
dulged in much pathetic description of the horrors of solitary 
imprisonment and the gloom of darkened dungeons. But, 
under proper restrictions, and especially when employed for 
only a short period, there can be no doubt of its utility. It is 
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true, that were it employed indiscriminately and in all cases, 
it would be at least as objectionable as physical restraint. But 
there are cases of high and violent excitement, in which its 
beneficial effects are strikingly apparent. Unlike restraint, it 
is in reality a therapeutic agent. Its employment is based on 
strictly physiological principles ; and its object is the cure, or, 
at least, the alleviation of the symptoms. To remove a vio- 
lently excited man from the society of those whose presence 
irritates and provokes him, and confirms old or suggests new 
delusions, is merely the deprivation of stimuli whieh are obvi- 
ously injurious; and even though he should be placed for a 
time in darkness as well as seclusion, we are only removing, 
in addition to the moral stimuli, one of a physical description. 
There is no more cruelty in this, than in keeping a patient 
labouring under phrenitis in a quiet room; or one suffering 
from acute ophthalmia, in a dark one. Moreover, those who 
have declaimed most against seclusion, seem to forget that 
complete restraint implies seclusion. So far from seclusion 
being the necessary adjunct of non-restraint, the very reverse 
is the case. In the Royal Asylum there have been far fewer 
patients placed in seclusion since the abolition of restraint 
than formerly.” 

A majority of the Reports before us reserve a power to apply 
restraint for the patient’s benefit. Dr Browne, of the Crichton 
Institution, Dumfries, one of the best writers upon, and most 
successful realizers of, the humane and rational treatment of 
the insane, would still restrain the suicidal and self-abusing. 
Dr Crawford, and Dr Lowe of Saughton Hall near Edinburgh, 
both entire non-restrainers, hold that neither tendency is, after 
all, prevented, but both are aggravated by the confinement,— 
an opinion which is coneurred in by Dr Hutcheson of Glasgow, 
and Dr Mackinnon of Edinburgh, the latter of whom can fur- 
nish some striking instances from his own experience of the 
effect of even a sudden liberation of the hands of the most 
dangerous patients, in restoring them to calmness and good 
eonduct. Dr Lowe, in an admirable communication we have 
received from him, and which we wish we had room to give 
entire, states that he never fails, with even the most violent, 
by kind treatment, and holds the very existence of an in- 
strument of restraint within the walls of an asylum as a 
surrender of the cause in its very principle, and the most 
remote fear of it by the patient, or reliance on it by the 
attendants, as deeply injurious to both. We agree with 
Dr Crawford that there is a fallacious notion, a lingering 
remnant of the old system, that a leather belt is less irritating 
than the application of the muscles of strong attendants. 
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He says : “ Under the system of non-restraint, properly under- 
stood and applied, there is no substitution of physical force 
for instrumental coercion. The object is to allay the excite- 
ment by soothing, calming, and conciliating ;—to weaken mor- 
bid trains of delusions, by affording encouragement and incen- 
tives to cheerful occupation, and employment calculated to di- 
rect and strengthen the mind ;—to avoid everything that may 
irritate the passions or wound the feelings, and to gain a thor 
rough knowledge of the temper and dispositions of the patient, 
in order thereby the better to gain his confidence ;—and as g 
part of this system, and a part indispensably necessary to its 
success and to the proper accomplishment of the above ends, 
restraint is dispensed with.” At Hanwell, a dangerous patient, 
whom in a paroxysm it is necessary to seclude, often for a very 
short time, is removed by a sufficient foree of calm steady at- 
tendants, much more quickly and quietly, and much less irri- 
tatingly, than he could be strapped down or placed in a strait- 
waistcoat. We ourselves chanced to see this done in a ward 
where there were a number of patients, without attracting the 
slightest notice ; the patient had scarcely time to cry out, and 
when the key was turned upon him in his own room, a few mi- 
nutes’ roaring and knocking against the door finished the whole 
scene. Dr Conolly assured us, he would come out quiet in an 
hour or two; no notice would be taken of what had passed, 
and he would be invited to take part in some amusement or 
useful occupation. This brings us to the important subject 
of employment ; which, with kindness, forms the sum and sub- 
stance of the new treatment. Without engaging the faculties, 
the non-restraint system would not work. Ít is delightful to 
read the Reports before us of the greater number of the asy- 
lums on this point. We have ourselves seen, and mingled 
with, the cheerful and happy operatives of Hanwell, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow asylums, and excellent work of various kinds 
they put through their hands. In Glasgow it is so good that 
for the expected removal from the old to the splendid new 
building near Glasgow, which is another Windsor Castle, the 
furniture, even elegant upholstery for the superintendent's 
house, is all the work of the patients, with a couple of sane 
foremen to direct them. Nor is elegant furniture for the go- 
vernor’s house alone ; much of it is for the rooms of the higher 
class patients. Their galleries are to be carpeted, and other- 
wise furnished with taste and elegance. When we expressed 
our surprise, Dr Hutcheson said: “ These elegancies are my 
strait-waistcoats. I surround my patients with taste and re- 
finement, and render it morally impossible for them to misbe- 
have themselves; and I do the same proportionally with my 
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humble and even pauper patients. Forfeiture of indulgences is 
motive enough with the great majority of patients.” The Re- 
ports are enlivened by narratives of recreations, and indulgences 
of all kinds. Dr Browne has long encouraged the inmates of 
the Dumfries asylum by tea-parties, soirees, and dances ; and 
lately introduced even private theatricals. We have heard 
from him that the farce of “ Raising the Wind” was twice ex- 
ceedingly well performed bya part of the patients before the rest, 

and a considerable number of strangers, who freely mingled with 
them ;* and we ourselves witnessed the first lessons in choral 


_ * The performance of a second play is thus recorded in the Dumfries 
Herald :—“ Another play, ‘ The Irish Tutor,’ has been acted with complete 
success in the Crichton Institution, We saw it performed for the first 
time on Friday evening last. The amusements of the night began with 
Ventriloquism by Mr M‘Millan, who is at present performing in Dum- 
fries. His personations, especially of Scottish character, as well as his 
Ventriloquism itself, are admirable, and greatly delighted the audience, 
which was composed chiefly of patients. Then began the farce, which 
was acted throughout uncommonly well. In the course of the evening, 
the ‘ Gipsy King’ was sung in character admirably. So were the ‘ Groves 
of Blarney,’ and ‘Tom White, the Policeman.’ A fine farewell address 
was delivered at the end of the piece by the very clever young gentleman 
who enacted ‘ Mary,’ and who, we are happy to understand, is now about 
to leave the Institution in perfect health, We cannot but notice with 
much approbation the thorough efficiency of the stage management. The 
performances were repeated on Monday evening, before an audience com- 
posed chiefly of Dumfries families. Strange that such a house, in the 
prosecution of its own medical economy, should, at one and the same time, 
be furnishing an admirable entertainment to our citizens!’ “ Monsieur 
Tonson” has since been performed. In the experience of the officers of 
the Institution, nothing has ever been attended with results so delight- 
ful, and so decidedly beneficial to the patients. These exhibitions are not 
found too exciting ; both actors and audience are selected. The corps dra- 
matique consists of convalescents or incurable monomaniacs, to whom the 
exercise of committing their parts to memory is an excellent occupation, 
and to whom the public appearance is areward. The auditors have been 
attracted and amused, but never in the ordinary sense excited. We un- 
derstand that Dr Browne has been stigmatized in the “ religious” news- 
papers on account of these theatrical exhibitions, which are denounced as 
impure, impious, infidel, &c. Such charges are so ridiculous as to be un- 
worthy of reply ; but we may add, for the satisfaction of the most scrupu- 
lous, that all the farces performed were, previously to their representation, 
examined, pruned, and purged of all iniquity, by a clergyman. 

A writer in the above-quoted paper of 12th January 1843, thus speaks of 
the audience who attended the first performance of “ Raising the Wind,” 
on the 6th of that month :—“ At least fifty of the boarders were of the num- 
ber, and indeed constituted the main body of the audience. Many a smile 
escaped them, many a hearty laugh and many a bravo burst forth, and ever 
and anon they clapped their hands, well pleased; but all was order and 
regularity: There were no ‘gods’ among them: They shame the noisy 
galleries of the Dumfries theatre. Between the acts two songs were sung, 
and, in compliance with an old custom, twelfth cake and a sprig of rose- 
mary were distributed to every individual present by Dr Browne, and one 
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singing on the Mainzerian system, given by Mr Gunemeyer, one 
of Mr Mainzer’s professors, to about eighty of Dr Mackinnon’s 
patients at Morningside, the Edinburgh asylum; and it wae 
cheering to observe how all were engrossed in the lesson, 


of his charges habited and coloured as a Moor. At the close of the farce, 
an epilogue, written by a boarder, was spoken by Diddler; and an appro- 
priately grotesque dance wound up the whole, except that the repetition of 
the performance was announced for Friday, 13th January (to-morrow 
evening.) Everything was, in fact, conducted as in a long-established 
theatre, and by a well-disciplined corps of actors.” The same writer says: 

—“ An attempt was made about twenty years ago, by M. Esquirol, to in- 
troduce theatrical representations into the Asylum at Charenton, as a 
means of amusement, if not of cure, in the treatment of the insane.. The 
French have a passion for the drama, and a vast number of the edanaied 
classes in that country have been amateur performers; and so the experi- 
ment might have been expected to succeed. But it failed from a some- 
what singular circumstance. We have forgot what the piece selected was ; 
but it represented, amidst other things, the deposition of a king by his sub- 
jects. The audience, composed chiefly of patients, regarding this rebel- 
lious act as real and unjustifiable, rushed on the stage with tumultuous 
indignation, and restored the ill-treated monarch. The experiment of 
theatricals is reported to have been renewed, and with better success, at 
Salpêtrière, about a year ago, when Moliére’s ‘Tartuffe was represented 
before a large audience. Plays, we also understand, have been acted-in 
an asylum at Copenhagen; but with what results we have not learned. 
Until Friday last, however, no attempt, so far as is known to us, has been 
made in any establishment in this country to employ the stage as a means 
of occupation and recreation. Indeed, from the grave matter-of-fact cast 
of the public mind in this country, and the stern realities of our pursuits, 
it-is not wonderful that such an instrument should. have been overlooked 
or neglected. From reflections such as these, it is believed that Dr 
Browne, although convinced of the utility, was for some time doubtful of 
the practicability of such a scheme. The attempt originated in the spon- 
taneous suggestion of two boarders, who had derived much pleasure from 
attending the theatre in Dumfries. The idea was neither forced nor fos- 
tered. Some time was allowed to elapse before books and the other ma- 
teriel of the stage were procured, that the arrangements might. be thorough- 
ly digested. When, however, it was evident that the gentlemen referred 
to were sincere and steady in their purpose, and when the company had 
been greatly augmented by other volunteers, every assistance was given to 
secure a full measure of success and gratification.” 

In his Report for 1842, Dr Browne mentions that exhibitions of the ma- 
gic lantern have likewise been successfully introduced. ‘So beneficial,” 
says he, “ have been the effects of these trials, that we have been, and are, 
most solicitous to multiply such pleasures, In order to obtain these gra- 
tifications, in anticipation of them, and from the conviction that propriety 
of demeanour will alone entitle to indulgence, the insane exercise control 
over their minds; secondly, during enjoyment they control their minds, or 
rather their minds are controlled, as they become engrossed, as the happi- 
ness of others spreads to them, and as the memory of the past is shut out 
by the agreeable feelings of the present; and, thirdly, they control their 
minds under the fear of compromising their right and expectation of a re- 
petition of the indulgence. This power of control, or of concealment of 
predominating and morbid feelings, is an indication of health, a beneficial 
exercise of the will, which may be trained, strengthened, and established.” 
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how completely each forgot his particular hallucination, and 
how orderly and decorous the meeting continued throughout.* 
The lessons have been weekly repeated for nearly three montha, 
and ate looked forward to with delight, much practice going on 
in the intervals. At these lessons strangers have mixed freely 
with the patients—a course tending, when well regulated, to 
keep alive the inmate’s connection with the extra-mural world, 
to cheer him with the conviction that he is not forgotten and 
abandoned, and that he is only detained until his health is re- 
established. On the night of our visit, one of the audience 
was a lady who had come to take home her husband, who had 
been a violent patient, perfectly cured. They accepted a seat 
in our carriage, and were set down at their own door in one of 
the streets through which we passed. We mention this inci- 
dent as being in keeping with the improved treatment which 
the inmates of “asylums as they ought to be” receive, and 
the new light in which insanity will be looked upon by a better 
informed public. 

Many patients restored to the world pay grateful visits to 
the asylums, which they associate with kindness, and even 
with pleasure; in short, with all the sora of a home.t 
Lastly, religious worship, judiciously arranged so as to soothe 
but never to excite, has produced such excellent effects as a 


* Music is extensively employed as a means of cure in some of the 
great French asylums. See the third edition of Dr Webster’s Observa- 
tions on the Admission of Medical Pupils to Bethlem Hospital, pp. 42, 
46,54. Dr W. says that the musical meetings at the Salpêtrière at which 
he was present, ‘ appeared not only to give much satisfaction to the patients, 
but also to act efficaciously in their treatment. In many, the effect pro- 
ãuced by the music upon their countenances and behaviour was often quite 
apparent; and I could cite several instances of its beneficial influence, but 
‘one will be sufficient, which I met with in a young female who had been 
admitted the previous evening. At the first visit of the physician, only 
an hour before, this poor girl was morose, stupified, and could scarcely at- 
ewer questions distinctly ; but now she seemed pleased with the entertain- 
ment, talked to her neighbour, and looked cheerfully up to the physician ; 
indeed, she appeared altogether a changed creature, and no one, from het 
appesrance or conduct, would have said she was either insane or the in- 
mate of a madhouse. Speaking of the Bicétre, Dr Webster says :—“ Occa- 
sionally short selected theatrical representations, tragedies, or comedies, 
ate performed by the patients in a small theatre which the lunatics have 
recently constructed at one end of the school-room, with the sanction of the 
administration and the medical officers. From these performances, so far 
as I could learn, it was not thought that any injurious consequences have 
resulted to the patients present, or even to those appearing upon the stage, 
although, to some persons, such kinds of amusement may appear of too 
exciting a character, and not applicable to the treatment of most kinds of 
insanity. Upon this point there is certainly a difference of opinion, which 
farther experience may reconcile.” 

t A patient whom we sent last winter to the Edinburgh Royal Asylum 
wae cured in a few months, and felt so happy init, that she evinced great 
unwillingness to change her abode.—Eb. 
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moral means, that it is regularly repeated every Sunday in 
most of the improved asylums. 

We come now to the question, What does Phrenology say 
to all this? We answer, It recognises it as strictly philoso- 
phical ; as the right use of his faculties in the sane guardian, 
to which all the sound faculties in his insane charge must and 
will respond. Formerly, in ignorance of the nature and varie- 
ties of insanity, all the patients were merely termed mad, and of 
course dungeoned and fettered accordingly. The phrenologist 
is taught by the organs of the brain to distinguish the kinds 
of insanity, and can, a priori, tell from the organs diseased 
which of them will lead to violence. A great majority of the in- 
sane are not violent or dangerous. Gross ignorance alone would 
dream of fettering idiocy, fatuity, harmless self-magnification, 
exalted vanity, the victim of terrors, the unhappy object of 
conspiracies, the favoured owner of millions, or the purloiner 
of rags and straws ; the seer of visions and dreamer of dreams ; 
the doomed of heaven; the creature of an ideal world. Still 
more absurd would be the application of restraint to the aber- 
rations of intellect, which are believed by many to be essential 
to insanity ; hence tho phrase, “ method in the madness,” which 
many a judge has interpreted, and jury has found, to be actual 
sanity. Who would strap down to his bed the lunatic who is 
merely unable to perceive the relations of ideas, or the rela- 
tions of external things, or the qualities of objects, or the 
identity of self? To violence and dangerousness, morbid 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are necessary. From these 
impulses, either in themselves diseased, or excited to action 
which, from its strength, may be called diseased, by other 
faculties acting morbidly, originates all the danger of lunacy. 
Violence characterizes all such patients, in different degrees, 
from the blow of anger to the homicidal thirst for blood. 
This last, called by the French monomanie homicidal, is the 
disease of Destructiveness alone, unexcited by any other feel- 
ing—it is the specific disease of that organ. But insulted 
pride, in its diseased, and therefore most irritable state, dis- 
eased jealousy and suspicion, even diseased fear, may excite 
to violence. There is also a disposition to violence, of which 
the patient himself is the object—the suicidal tendency. These 
were the forms of danger which were chiefly met with restraint, 
and for which it is yet pleaded that restraint is indispensable. 
Restraint is itself violence, the vis major, applied to overcome 
violence ; and (according to the phrenological view of the laws 
of action of the faculties, which Mr Robert Cox has expound- 
ed in former volumes of this Journal) tends strongly, by the 
outrage which it offers to Self-Esteem and other faculties, to 
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rouse Destructiveness into still more furious action.* If, in 
the sane, violent or insulting treatment has the effect of 
powerfully exciting that feeling, what must it do in those 
Insane persons whose very insanity is an over-activity, a 
morbid excitability, of the organ of the feeling? If it 
has been found that violence defeats its own end in the 
education of the young, and the treatment of the criminal, 
what must it do when applied to the violent insane? When 
pride, in already diseased sensitiveness, is besides lacerated 
with the degradation of masterful restraint—when the self- 
important, as well as the irascible, are forced to live in con- 
strained positions and necessary uncleanliness in their de- 
tested bonds—when such are subjected to the treatment so 
graphically described by Dr Conolly—the safety of the atten- 
dants may be provided for, but all hope of restoring the pa- 
tient by moral means must be abandoned. The destructive 
who are monomaniacally insane, have sane feelings, and often 
sane intellect. These, on the principle already noticed, as well 
as on that of sympathy, will respond to the constant and inva- 
riable manifestation of the same feelings in those around. Of 


* See Mr Cox’s papers on the laws of action of Destructiveness and 
Benevolence, in vol. ix. p. 402, and vol. x. p. 1. The principle for which 
he there contends is, that Destructiveness and Combativeness are roused 
by the disagreeable action, and Benevolence by the agreeable, of every 
faculty of the mind. On page 11 of vol. x., he remarks—“ Another de- 
partment in which a knowledge of the laws under discussion may prove 
useful, is the treatment of the insane. When Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are the organs diseased, a cure is to be effected chiefly by 
withdrawing whatever is calculated to occasion painful emotions, and by 
giving agreeable excitement to other parts of the brain. By the former 
means, every circumstance tending to irritate the diseased organs will be 
avoided; while, by exciting agreeable feelings, not only will the vivacity 
of Benevolence be increased, but that of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness will be positively lessened. Such, at least, there are plausible 
grounds for expecting to be the result: for the propensities lose a portion 
of their activity, or become entirely dormant, at seasons when the moral 
sentiments are in play; while violent action of the propensities unques- 
tionably tends, during its continuance, to blunt the moral powers. This 
view is supported by a singular case, reported by Mr Grattan of Belfast 
in a recent number of this Journal (vol. ix. p. 473)—the case of a gentle- 
man on the top of whose skull there are two fissures, having the appear- 
ance of fontanels in children, and which are uniformly observed to be de- 
pressed when he is angry, in consequence, apparently, of the blood being 
withdrawn from the coronal region of the brain. I may refer also to a 
circumstance incidentally mentioned of a very violent, combative, and 
brutal maniac, whom Mr Combe saw in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum 
at Dublin, namely, that ‘he has a good deal of humour, by the excitement 
of which his violence is easily subdued.” (Phren. Journal, vi. 84.) This ef- 

ect seems to result from the agreeable action of the sense of the ludi- 
crous stimulating Benevolence, and extending a soothing influence to the 
animal feelings.” 
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all the feelings, Benevolence is most certain of a return in kind, — 
in sane and insane. “A soft answer turneth away wrath” in 
both, and in both do grievous words stir up anger. It is mere 
assumption to say that these laws of mind imply in their in- 
variable response the sanity of all the faculties. It is unde- 
niable phrenological doctrine, that one organ may be perfectly 
sound while another is diseased, and, unless hindered for the 
time by the overwhelmingly engrossing claims of the diseased 
organ in paroxysm, will be called into activity by its own ex- 
citing causes, quite as certainly as the eye will be excited by 
light, or the ear by sound. It is on this ground that Phreno- 
logy dismisses the old notion, that insanity is in all cases, in 
its nature, a disease of mind, mind being considered as one 
indivisible entity; and on this ground we may reason, a priori, 
that every sound faculty in the insane will answer to its own 
objects. Who does not see that on this truth is founded all 
the rationality and expected efficacy of employment and 
amusement as part of the morally curative treatment of the 
insane? It is a great and invaluable discovery, that there is 
much more sanity than insanity in a lunatic asylum—much 
more reason than folly—much more kindness and reflex gra- 
titude than suspicion, ill-will, and revenge. On this truth, we 
need only farther say, hangs the theory of non-restraint in 
otherwise well-regulated asylums; we say otherwise well-re- 
gulated, for without previous preparation for his tranquillity 
by classification, for his comfort, employment, and amusement, 
without a previous total change of manner, in other words, 
natural language addressed to him,—suddenly to let loose the 
furious madman, would be to uncage the hungry lion or tiger, 
and invite him to his revenge. 

While, in contemplating so great a triumph of benevolence 
as is exhibited by the new system of treatment of the in- 
sane compared with the old, we indulge in feelings of legitimate 
pride for the age we live in, we owe it to our species to make 
the change as extensively known as we can, and with this 
practical commentary—that there is now no longer any ground 
for that horror with which the confinement of the insane in 
lunatic asylums was formerly regarded. On the contrary, 
there is no disposal of an insane person, whether his comfort 
or cure is consulted, more suitable, more desirable, than placing 
him in a properly regulated asylum. Even formerly, to a 
madhouse he went at last, when it was found to be as hopeless 
as it was dangerous to keep him at home ; and to an asylum 
he must yet go, when perhaps the delay in his curative treat- 
ment, which never can be successfully conducted at home, and 
the aggravation of his disease by the imperfect but irritating 
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restraint or mischievous liberty he has there experienced, 
have rendered his restoration to sound mind impracticable. 
On this vital point, Dr Mackinnon, in the Report of the Royal 
Edinburgh Asylum for 1840, says :—‘ But in connection with 
this well-grounded anticipation of the future usefulness of the 
institution, the important fact must be again urged on the 
attention of the public, that it is only in the early stages of 
insanity that success can be hoped for from the best arranged 
asylum—the best conducted treatment. The superstitious 
prejudices which surrounded insanity have heen removed, but 
prejudices as hurtful to the insane and to society in general, 
linger in the public mind. An asylum is too frequently re- 
garded with horror, and as a last resource after other mea- 
sures have failed. The consequence is, that very recent cases 
are rare in such institutions, and that it almost never falls to 
those in charge of them to begin the treatment. That ought 
not to be.” J. S 


[The foregoing paper, for which we are indebted to Mr Simpson, is, 
we think, of much value, both historical and philosophical ; and, whether 
or not all his positions be sufficiently established (a question on which it. 
would be presumptuous in us, who bave no practical familiarity with 
the management of the insane, to obtrude an opinion), our readers can- 
not fail to derive much instruction from what he has written. As the 
expediency of the total abolition of mechanical restraint is still a matter 
of debate among medical men, some will of course regard Mr Simpson’s 
advocacy of it as too strong. We are quite willing that the point should 
be discussed in our pages.—Ep. | 


I].—Observations on Mesmerism. By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, 
Bart. 


To THE EDITOR oF TRE PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


DEAR Sir,—The subject of Mesmerism, or (to use the ori- 
ginal denomination which discovery seems to render more ap- 
propriate) Animal Magnetism, having made very great pro- 
gress of late, and attracted the serious attention of scientific 
men in this country, I am induced, through the medium of 
your Journal, to offer to those who may be inclined to satisfy 
themselves by experiment, or to make discoveries, some direc- 
tions which have been communicated to me by one of the most 
experienced magnetisers in Britain, Mr Gardiner of Roche 
Court, who was the first in Europe to observe the extraordi- 
nary effects of exciting the different organs of the mental fa- 
culties of patients in the magnetic trance, and thus confirm- 
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ing, in a most remarkable manner, the truth of Phrenology. 
These effects were observed independently, and about the 
same time, by some American philosophers, who have also 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of this wonderful branch 
of human knowledge. 

The public exhibitions that have been, and still continue to 
be made, by those whose object is to make money, are exceed- 
ingly injurious to the cause of truth, both on account of the 
want of tact and discrimination in some of those who itinerateé 
with patients, and the evident possibility of making similar ex- 
hibitions by collusion. There are so many minds incapable of 
patient investigation—so many who imagine that on their be- 
lieving or disbelieving, every thing must stand or fall, and, at 
the same time, are obstinately determined to receive no evi- 
dence but such as can penetrate a wilfully darkened vision— 
that public exhibitions are calculated to cause the roots of 
prejudice to strike deeper, rather than to drag them out. 
It is, therefore, in private that experiments ought to be made. 

Much has been already ascertained, and much remains to 
be done. Wide fields have been opened for the metaphysician, 
the natural philosopher, and the physician, to traverse. The 
curative effects of Animal Magnetism are those in which 
the public generally will take the first and deepest interest. 
We cannot yet foresee to what extent “ the ills which flesh is 
heir to” may be alleviated or removed, or how much farther 
we are to be permitted, by the providence of an all-wise 
Creator, to penetrate into the mysteries of mind. It is the 
duty of man not to reject the benefits that are freely and 
bountifully offered by the only Hand that can bring them 
within our reach. hen we contemplate all that has been 
accomplished for human convenience and human power since 
the Pile of Volta followed the incipient dawn that shed its 
feeble ray on the mind of Galvani, we may prognosticate 
greater achievements in the progress of the knowledge of what 
is good for man, to arise from the light that Mesmer saw, and 
of which the flame is now expanding, and meeting that which 
was kindled by the immortal Gall. 

For those who feel a sincere interest in the discovery and 
propagation of what is true, and who are capable of availing 
themselves of them, the following directions by Mr Gardiner 
will be useful : 

“ Dismiss all preconceptions from your mind ; check the 
tendency we all of us have to prejudge and pre-theorise ; 
banish all hypothesis, and advance to your subject as an ex- 
perimentalist. Say nothing to any body ; select for your trials 
& person of rather a sedate character, and not too young. 
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Shut yourself and the patient into a quiet room, with no spec- 
tators, and let him or her sit in an easy posture, with support 
for the head. Dismiss from your thoughts all idea of the ne- 
cessity of mode or fashion, or particular passes. Concentrate 
your faculties, and be not distracted by anything. Let your 
volition be earnest, and first try the power of your eye, aided, 
if you like, by taking the hand. Let the patient look at you, 
and do you steadily regard him or her visually and mentally 
with a fixed and determined and definite purpose; and it is 
more than probable that, ere the lapse of many minutes, you 
will feel and see the establishment of your power. If not, try 
the points of your fingers directed to the eyes, putting them 
as close as possible without touching the lashes or the hair. 
Should no effect ensue in half an hour, I would advise you to 
desist and try another patient. If effects be produced within 
that time, go on until you see that they do not increase, and. 
then demagnetise by transverse passes, and blowing on the 
face and head upwards from the neck, or other means; and 
try the same patient again the succeeding day, and go on till 
you produce all the higher phenomena. This is what I re- 
commend ; for no magnetiser ought to dogmatise. No two 
cases are alike; and some patients are readily affected by one 
process and not by any other; while some will yield almost in- 
stantaneously to a certain magnetiser, who have withstood 
the efforts of many others, although the same process be used 
by them all. If you wish specially to entrance or influence a 
particular person, place him or her at the extremity of a chain 
of persons holding each other by the hand, and do you pro- 
ceed to magnetise the person at the other extremity of the 
chain. Tough must that person be who can withstand this. 
The greater the number of persons forming the chain the bet- 
ter. 
“ On the induction of the magnetic trance by various means, ' 
the following phenomena are generally seen :— 

“1. Loss of ordinary sight, hearing, taste, feeling, and smell. 

‘© 2. Somnambulism, somniloquism, &c. 

“3. Effects on respiration, circulation, &c. 
4, Attachment to magnetiser, isolation from, and repug- 
nance to, others. 

‘<5. Discrimination of ownership, his things, her, &c. 

“6. Taste, feeling, smell, sympathetic with the magnetiser ; 
also sympathetic motion. 

“T. Magnetic hearing, taste, smell, feeling, as distinguished 
from sympathetic sensation. op 

“8. Magnetic vision, or ‘clairvoyance,’ divided into ordi- 
nary clairvoyance, i.e. perception of proximate objects ; trans- 
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vision, perceiving through obstacles such as a wall; and ul- 
travision, perceiving things at vast distances. 

“9, Production of catalepsy, locked jaw; attraction to mag- 
netiser’s hand. | 

“10. Excitation of the cerebral organs. 

“11. Intuition, remedial instinct, &c. 

“ Waking, and the consequent oblivion of all that has hap- 
pened when in the trance. 

“Do not forget that some patients can and do read the 
magnetiser’s thoughts, as from a book. It is necessary to be 
aware of this in order to conduct experiments advantage- 
ously.” 

te may be added, that it appears (as indeed was to be ex- 
pected) the phenomena vary, and are in great measure con- 
formable to those varieties that are commonly noticed in na- 
tural constitution, temperament, and cerebral development. 
Hence, we must not be rash in considering phenomena anoma- 
lous or contradictory, when they can be explained by such 
variations of constitution. In a recent case, a female was ac- 
cidentally thrown into a particular state of feeling previous to 
being entranced, and this deranged and contradicted the usual 
manifestations, which, however, under more favourable circum- 
stances, were perfectly exhibited by the same patient.—I am, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, 

G. S. MACKENZIE. 


7 ATHOLE CRESCENT, EDINBURGH, 
22d May 1843. 


- We add the following extracts from Dr Caldwell’s “ Facts 
in Mesmerism, and Thoughts on its Causes and Uses,” pub- 
lished at Louisville in 1842.—Ep. 


Those who wish for a thorough and familiar knowledge of 
Mesmerism, will most readily and certainly attain it, by learn- 
ing to mesmerise for themselves. And this they can do as 
easily, and in as short a time, as they can learn to fold a letter 
neatly or make a good pen. 

Having thus acquired a knowledge of the mesmeric process, 
they can easily find suitable and willing subjects, experiment 
on them to their own satisfaction and conviction, and in that 
way, much more effectually than in any other, gratify their 
curiosity, and remove their incredulity, in relation to the 
science. 

In aid of such persons as may feel inclined to adopt this 
suggestion, and carry it into effect, I shall close these obser- 
vations with a brief and plain description of the mesmeric 
process. 
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Let the parties be seated close to each other, face to 
face, the mesmeriser occupying the higher seat, and the 
mesmerisee so accommodated as to sit at ease and in comfort, 
provision being made for the support of the head, in case sleep 
be induced. 

Having requested the mesmerisee to dismiss, as far as prac- 
ticable, all agitating and impressive feelings, thoughts, and 
emotions, and be as tranquil as possible in mind, as well as in 
body, the mesmeriser gently grasps his hands, applying palm 
to palm, and thumb to thumb, for the purpose of equalizing 
and identifying their temperature and condition. 

Continuing this for about a minute, the mesmeriser lets ga 
his grasp, and, removing his hands, and raising them just above 
the head of the mesmerisee, brings them gently down along 
each side of the head, very softly brushing it, and places them 
on his shoulders. Let the hands rest here about another mi- 
nute—the mesmeriser all this time looking steadily and in- 
tensely in his subject’s face, and forcibly willing that he shall 
fall asleep. The hands are then to be moved from the shoul- 
ders along the arms with a very light pressure, until they reach 
the hands of the mesmerisee, which are to be again grasped 
for four or five seconds, as before. 

After a few repetitions of these movements, the operator 
may begin his more regular passes. These he makes by rais- 
ing his hands near to the face or top of the head of his subject, 
and bringing them down with a gentle sweep along the neck 
and breast (touching those parts not being necessary), to the 
ends of the subject’s fingers, turning his palms outwards, and 
widening the distance of his hands from each other as they de- 
seend. The ends of the operator's fingers may be also advan- 
tageously applied at times to the pit of the patient's stomach, 
and held there for a short time. 

In making their passes, some operators draw their hands 
not only along the whole extent of the upper extremities of 
the patient, but also down the lower extremities to the knees. 
This, however, I have not found necessary—perhaps not even 
useful—having been able to effect my purpose without it. The 
passes may be continued from twelve or fifteen to thirty mi- 
nutes, according to circumstances. And during the subse- 
quent sel a mca while the patient is asleep, they may be 
occasionally renewed, to hold the sleep sufficiently profound. 

Such is the usual form of the mesmeric process, the opera- 
tor continuing to will, during the whole time of it, the produc- 
tion of the phenomena at which he aims. Under the hands of 
some mesmerisers the process is much simpler—the foregoing 
being of a formal and rather complex kind. 
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Dr Elhotson is at once one of the plainest, simplest, and 
most efficient mesmerisers I have seen. In some of his expe- 
riments I have known him to produce complete mesmeric sleep, 
by merely holding two of the fingers of his left hand near to 
the face of the subject, making scarcely a movement that could 
be called a pass. 

_ Let these rules, brief and plain as they are, be followed by 
a sufficient number of persons, and I hazard nothing in assert- 
ing, that, before six months shall have elapsed, what are now 
pronounced the wonders of Mesmerism will be deemed wonders 
no longer; that all incredulity respecting them will have ceased ; 
and that they will be accounted phenomena as strictly con- 
formable to the laws of nature, and belonging as essentially to 
the economy of man, as the swallowing and digestion of food, 
sleeping and dreaming by night, and being wakeful and in ac- 
tion during the day. Though not such frequent and familiar 
occurrences as these, they will be deemed as natural and free 
from miracle when they do occur. 


The statistics of Mesmerism, though far from being yet 
complete, are sufficiently so for the establishment of the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. Women are mesmerisable more easily, and in a larger 
proportion, than men; and delicate, sensitive, and weakly 
women more easily than robust and less sensitive ones. 

2. Men can be mesmerised as certainly and as deeply as 
women; though not, I say, in so large a proportion. 

3. Persons, when in perfect health, are as certainly, and, I 
believe, as easily mesmerised, as when they are sick; and in 
many cases more so. I have known mesmeric sleep to be re- 
tarded, and rendered less perfect, if not actually prevented, by. 
indisposition. 

4. As far as experiments have been made with sufficient 
skill and perseverance, a very large majority of mankind have 
been found mesmerisable—one uncommonly able mesmeriser 
assured me that, under his manipulation, fourteen out of fif- 
teen had proved susceptible of the influence. With the Rev. 
Mr Townshend the majority was smaller,—though still abun- 
dantly large. Might I report my own limited experience, it 
would be found to accord with that last cited. A heavy ma- 
jority of those on whom I operated resolutely, felt the influence 
—some of them very deeply. 

5. Some persons can mesmerise much more powerfully and 
successfully than others. But as far as the trial has been made 
with determined perseverance and skill, it has been ascertained 
that the majority of those who possess the mesmeric power 
over such as are destitute of it, is large. 
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6. According to prevalent belief on the subject, some per- 
sons are insusceptible of the mesmeric influence, and some in- 
capable of perceptibly imparting it. This opinion, though 
sufficiently plausible, and concurred in by several distinguished 
mesmerists, is doubtful at least, if not improbable. 


III. Remarks on the Views of Dr Andrew Combe respecting 
Sympathy. By Mr Hupson Lowe. 


THE views which in October 1841 I brought before the 
readers of the Phrenological Journal on the subject of Sympa- 
thy, are at variance with those advanced by Dr Combe in the 
article on this subject inserted in the fourth edition of Mr 
Combe’s System of Phrenology. The present short paper, 
which is, with a few additions, the same that I forwarded with 
my essay, and which could not then find place, is intended to 
shew what I conceive the fallacies in Dr Combe’s proposi- 
tions :— 

“ Every internal faculty,” says he, “like each of the ex- 
ternal senses, is most powerfully and most agreeably roused 
into activity by the direct presentment of its own objects. Cau- 
tiousness, for instance, by the aspect of danger ; Benevolence 
by that of suffering, and so on.” P. 669. 

It is extraordinary that Dr Combe should speak of the 
excitement of Cautiousness by danger, and Benevolence by 
suffering, as agreeable. Precisely the contrary holds, as Cau- 
tiousness is agreeably excited only where there is a feeling of 
security, and shevolenes where it witnesses the happiness of 
others. 

“ Hence, if two individuals of nearly similar constitutions of 
mind be exposed to the operation of the same external causes, 
the same faculties being called into activity in both, will give rise 
to similar emotions, and they may then be said to sympathize 
with each other. This is one kind of sympathy, but it is not 
the state of mind to which that term is most correctly ap- 
plied.” P. 669. 

Certainly not correctly applied. If a house tumbled down 
and half-a-dozen persons ran at the same time to escape from 
the ruins, we should by no means describe them as sympa- 
thizing with each other, although all influenced by the same 
external causes. : 

“ By a law of our constitution, the natural language of any 
active faculty invariably excites the same faculty to action, 
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and, consequently, gives rise to the same emotion in the minds 
of those who witness it.” P. 669. 

This remark does not appear well-founded ; the forbidding 
struts of Self-Esteem, if it excited indignation when assumed by 
an equal, would in a child excite laughter. The anger of one 
man excites fear, of another resentment, of a third contempt. 
In one man that degree of self-satisfaction may command re- 
spect, which in a second is resented as unwarranted assump- 
tion, and in a third passed by with a smile of derision. In 
some instances, Dr Combe’s doctrine leads to strange conse- 
quences ; according to it, when the child was frightened at 
Hector, Hector should be frightened at the child. 

Dr Combe holds, that when we'return the anger of an angry 
man, this is a case of sympathy, though in popular language it 
may be said that in this case we do not sympathize with him. 
P. 673. Not only in popular but in universal language it would 
be said that we did not sympathize with him, but rather that 
we were actuated by antipathy to him. It would be superflu- 
ous to prove that sympathy and antipathy are not the same 
thing. Here Dr Combe seems regardless of the force and 
value of words in psychological speculation. Words, how- 
ever, though only one and not the most perfect means for con- 
veying conceptions relating to sensible phenomena, are the 
sole means we possess for conveying those relating to the emo- 
tions and the intellect. More than this; a violation of lan- 
guage is, on questions of this nature, an almost infallible sign 
of an error in thought. Consciousness is the only primary 
source of all our knowledge of psychology (I refer to re- 
marks in my essay, October 1841), and language is the em- 
bodiment of the consciousness of collective humanity. While 
I have endeavoured to establish a connection between sympathy 
and a special portion of the brain, the seats of the various an- 
tipathetic affections are already fixed in Combativeness, the 
direct function or tendency of which is opposition, hostility ; 
Destructiveness, or the tendency to inflict pain and injury,* 
and Secretiveness and Cautiousness, the principles of conceal- 
ment and apprehension, which, if not wholly antipathetic prin- 
ciples, at least most frequently act in that sense. The highest 
degree of antipathy conceivable is where a man, filled by hosti- 
lity and hatred to another, is yet obliged to tremble and con- 
ceal himself from his adversary ; that is, where all these prin- 
ciples act together and influence each other by their recipro- 
cal action. Dr Combe leads his readers to suppose, in page 


* The papers by Mr Robert Cox on these. two ‘organs seem to me to 
contain the most satisfactory and the clearest exposition of their func- 
tions to be found in works on Phrenology, and my definitions are in 
accordance with them, 
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672-3, that Adam Smith did not admit that the angry passion 
might be excited sympathetically. If such be his intention, he 
must have overlooked the following among other passages in 
the Theory of Moral Sentiments, shewing that the case was 
otherwise: “A person becomes contemptible who tamely sits 
still and submits to insults, without attempting either to repel 
or revenge them. We cannot enter into his indifference and 
insensibility ; we call his behaviour mean-spiritedness, and are 
as really provoked by it as by the insolence of his adversary. 
Even the mob are enraged to see any man submit patiently to 
affronts and ill-usage. They desire to see this insolence re- 
sented, and resented by the person who suffers from it. They 
ory to him with fury to defend or to revenge himself. If his 
indignation rouses at last, they heartily applaud and sympa- 
thize with it. It enlivens their own indignation against his 
enemy, whom they rejoice to see him attack in turn, and are 
as really gratified by his revenge, provided it is not immode- 
rate, as if the injury had been done to themselves.” (Lib. cit. 
Part I. sec. 2, Of Propriety.)* All that Dr Combe has done 
then, is to confound the direct with the sympathetic action of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness: he would apply the term 
not only to the infectious enthusiasm of soldiers fighting on 
the same side, but also to the hostility excited in them by the 
aspect of the enemy. An instance from my schoolboy recol- 
lection of Greek history occurs to me as peculiarly adapted 
to place this discovery in a striking light. The Theban Band 
of Sacred Brothers, who were knit by the closest ties of mutual 
sympathy, are said to have had their courage and devotion 
to their cause wonderfully animated by this feeling. Here all 
may speak of the aympathepis excitation of martial fury; but 
Dr Combe would describe them as sympathetically affected to 
the Macedonian cavalry who cut them down. 

Dr Combe points out, as Adam Smith had already done, 
that we sympathize more readily with the dictates of the high- 
er feelings, than those of the animal impulses. Now, that our 
sympathy does follow such laws, and that, where we sympathize 
with the inferior desires, it is when they act rather under the 
guidance of the intellect than from their own blind force, is 
perfectly in harmony with, and a strong support to, the view 
I have advocated, which represents sympathy as peculiarly 
manifested by an organ situate in the anterior-superior region 
of the brain, in the immediate proximity of the organs of Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Comparison (cognition of resemblance), 


* See also Part II. sec. 2, “ As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done,” &c. Part IJI. chap. 4. Part VIII. chap. 3, &c. 
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and Causality; but quite at variance with that advocated by 
Dr Combe, which regards it as an instinctive manifestation of 
all the faculties, animal or moral. At the conclusion, p. 676-7, 
are some critical remarks on Adam Smith, which appear to 
me unsound. “In beholding suffering,” says Dr Combe, “ we 
feel deep commiseration with its object, simply because the 
faculty of Benevolence, the function of which is to manifest this 
emotion, is a primitive mental power, having the same relation 
to external misery or pain that light has to the eye; and as 
such, it is as instantly and irresistibly roused by the present- 
ment of a suffering object, as the eye is by the admission of 
light, or the ear by the percussion of sounds. In witnessing 
another’s misery, we, in virtue of this constitution of mind, 
first feel the emotion of pity, and, in proportion to its strength, 
fancy to ourselves the pain which he endures. But the pity 
always precedes, and the effort to conceive the pain is the 
effect, and not the cause, of the pity.” 

Light, however, directly impinges on the eye, as sound on 
the ear ; but the emotion of pity, with whatever organ con- 
nected, must ensue on a previous intellectual conception. Our 
idea of suffering is formed from our own consciousness, and 
when we feel pity, it is because we conceive a being capable of 
similar emotions to ourselves. We do not pity insensitive in- 
animate matter; we pitysuffering. All pity Pewee a know- 
ledge of suffermg, and this suffering is obviously a conception 
which we can only have as sensitive and as conscious beings; 
the emotion, in fact, supposes several intellectual operations. 
These, however, in cases of physical suffering, are so elemen- 
tary, so early and easily formed, and become so habitual, that 
most certainly a small endowment of intellect is little obstacle 
to the activity of the feeling with which they are placed in re- 
lation, and the contrast between the benevolent idiot and the 
hard-hearted man of intellect has little to do with the solution 
of the question. I admit, of course, that the emotion of sym- 
pathy or pity, once formed, quickens the suggestions of the 
intellect as to the sufferings of the object,* and is re-excited 
by these in a constant reciprocation of action and reaction. 
But when Dr Combe goes on to say, that pity precedes the con- 
ception of pain, he falls into an error still more extreme ; for if 
we have no conception that another person is in pain, why or 
how should we compassionate him—where is the motive of our 
pity? This discovery of an effect without a cause, Dr Combe, 
however, calls a principle, and he declares that when, on see- 
ing a blow aimed at another, we draw in our own leg or arm, 


* Vide the second part of my essay, passim, in Phrenological Journal, 
October 1841. 
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we do so with a view to ourselves, or danger affecting ourselves. 
But as neither our senses nor our intellect inform us that we 
are in danger, as,—on the other hand, they are by the supposi- 
tion directed to that which menaces another,—it is self-evident 
that if we act as if the blow was aimed at ourselves, we do so 
by a species of moral transposition with the sufferer, by feeling 
with (sym-pathizing with) him, by something resembling, though 
not identical with, a temporary belief that we are in his situa- 
tion. 


CHARLOTTE COTTAGE, CADOGAN TERRACE, 
CHELSEA, March 2, 1843. 


1V.—Remarks on the Varieties of Talent for Acquiring 
Languages. By Dr Gustar KomssT. 


To GEORGE COMBE, Esq. 


My Dear Sir,— Allow me to communicate to you a few re- 
marks, which were forced upon me whilst reading some of the 
new chapters of the last edition of your System of Phrenology. 

From vol. ii. pp. 131, 396-7, I see that there is still some 
doubt existing as to the nature of the organ of Language, as it 
seems difficult to explain why one set of persons acquire easily 
the spirit, and others scarcely more than the mere words, of 
languages. I should be glad if I, from my experience as a 
teacher of German, could afford some clew for the solution 
of this difficulty. Having taught many hundreds of persons 
my native language, I was forced to make observations on the 
greater or less facility which my pupils exhibited in acquiring 
the language. 

Persons in whom the reflective organs are largely developed, 
will-catch easily the spirit of a language; but unless they have 
also a large development of the perceptive organs, they will 
not make rapid progress in the details, and will blunder fre- 
quently with regard to grammatical rules. But besides this, it 
seems to me that also Tune, Time, and Imitation, must be 
pretty well developed to make a person acquire a language in 
all its bearings and for all purposes. Thus I find, that persons 
sometimes are good speakers but write badly, and even would 
not understand a book thoroughly ; while the two latter accom- 
plishments may exist without the former. Generally ladies, if 
they take to speaking at all, are more ready and proficient in 
this respect than men. But I have also had two extraordinary 
cases of ladies, who, after taking five lessons only, wrote a let- 
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‘ter of their own composition, filling two octavo pages, without 
a blunder. Both these ladies learnt the German together, and 
both were distinguished for the development of the perceptive 
and reflective faculties. 

I would thus infer, that to be a good scholar in languages, 
requires, besides the organ of Language, a good development 
of some other organs, without which it would be impossible to 
be either a good speaker, or to read a language easily, or to 
penetrate into its spirit. Accordingly, we would have three 
classes of talents for languages :— | 

1. Language* + perceptive + reflective faculties; constituting 
good philologists, without reference to speaking a language. 

2. Language + perceptive faculties + Time + Tune + Imita- 
tion; constituting good speakers. And, 

3. Language + reflective faculties + moderate perceptive fa- 
culties + moderate Time, &c.; enabling persons to enter into 
the spirit of a language. 

This leads directly to the supposition that every organ, what- 
ever may be its individual development, forms a combination 
with other organs, upon the nature of which its strength, mani- 
festation, &c., to a great extent depend. 

The suggestion of groups of organs, which has been made 
by Phrenologists, I think is an excellent one. For every group 
there must be a central or leading organ, which gives tone and 
colour to the whole group. These groups are not necessarily 
the same in all men; on the contrary, in every individual the 
groups will be constituted, according to the prevalence of one 
or the other organ, in a very different manner. Having ascer- 
tained the groups of organs in an individual, and the relative 
bearing of the groups to each other, we will be able to form a 
very accurate estimate of an individual’s character. 

These are nothing but some hasty remarks; but I think 
they are not quite groundless, as they are the result of obser- 
vation. What seems to me as still wanting in Phrenology is, 
to ascertain the relative. proportion of the organs entering into 
the combination of an individual’s mind. By ascertaining these 
proportions, and their relative strength and influence upon 
each other, Phrenology would approach nearer to the rank of 
a mathematical science; and this is the evident tendency 
of all sciences, viz., to prove the nexus of causality between all 
things that are. ) 

But to return to the organ of Language. It is very well 
known, that children readily acquire any language. This is 


* Where no attribute is given, the organs are supposed to be largely de- 
veloped, 
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commonly accounted for, Lst, by the strength of their memory ; 
2dly, by comparative narrowness of sphere of thought ; and, 
3dly, by great power of imitation. 

I would lay a greater stress on the last supposition ; but I 
cannot tell from observation, whether Imitation is with children 
comparatively more developed than other organs. But I con- 
clude this from certain facts. The Sclavonian tribes, for in- 
stance, in which the reflective faculties are generally very low, 
whilst the perceptive ones are rather large, have a great imi- 
tative talent, which they shew in learning with a surprising 
facility all kinds of meolianical processes. They also acquire 
languages more easily than any nation of which I know. Their 
facilities in that respect are so great, that frequently you do 
not find with persons of Sclavonian origin the least trace of 
foreign accent, when speaking a language not their mother 


tongue. 

Next to them in this respect are the modern Greeks, who, 
for the most part, are of Sclavonian origin, and, where they 
are not purely Sclavonian, are a cross-breed in which the Sela- 
vonian enters very largely. 

Then follow the Germans; next to these the Danes and the 
Norwegians ; then the Scotch; then the Italians; then the 
English ; and last of all the French. Of Spaniards I cannot 
speak from experience. The higher class of the Hungarians 
likewise acquire foreign languages very easily. 

Perhaps these facts—by comparing in different nations the 
leading faculties connected with language—may serve, to a cer- 
tain extent, to define the nature of this organ more distinctly. 

I am, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours most truly and respectfully, 


GUSTAF Komsst. 
EDINBURGH 9th April, 1843. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I.—Interesting Mesmero-phrenological Case of a Young Lady. 
By Mr James SIMPSON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir,--Since I. addressed you on the subject of Mesmero- 
phrenology, ee he experiments I had seen in London,* 
I have witnessed Mr E. T. Craig’s experiments, both in pub- 


* Vol. xv. p. 364. 
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lic and private, in Edinburgh. I have been one of a committee 
composed of medical and other gentlemen, who have, at two 
sittings, tested his proceedings with the most scrupulous watch- 
fulness, and in the fairest possible circumstances, and have 
(some of them at least) come to the conclusion, on applying 
several trying tests, that his subjects were in continued sleep, 
and therefore as incapable of collusive acting, physically, as, 
from my knowledge of Mr Craig for more than ten years, I be- 
lieve him to be, morally. In presence of the committee, a 
tooth was extracted from the mouth of one of the subjects (a 
young man who accompanied Mr C. on his tour), by Mr 
Nasmyth, the first dentist in Edinburgh, the countenance re- 
maining calm, and without the slightest expression of pain. 

_ My object in addressing you now is to describe an experiment 
made in my own house by Mr Craig, which could not be pub- 
licly repeated, and was performed on a person and in circum- 
stances so entirely above all possibility of deception or illusion, 
while, at the same time, it was of the most satisfactory kind as 
evidence of the truth both of Mesmerism and Phrenology, that 
I hold Mr Craig to be entitled to the benefit of its publication, 
as operating favourably upon all his other cases—on the maxim 
Verum in uno, verum in omnibus, which, although not invari- 
ably true, like its converse, is clearly true in Mr Craig’s cir- 
cumstances, and as demonstrating that he had no occasion to 
delude the public in his exhibitions. My own conviction is 
only increased in strength by reflecting on the other cases I 
have seen, and the still greater number I have heard of from 
highly respectable authorities, in England and America. 


One evening last week, a lady, the wife of a gentleman hold- 
ing a high public situation in Edinburgh, paid my family a 
visit, accompanied by three of her daughters and a young 
lady from England, then her visitor. As the young people had 
through their mother expressed a wish to have a trial made of 
their susceptibility of the mesmeric influence, Mr Craig was 
invited to meet them. To him they were all perfect strangers. 
One of the young ladies, after some persuasion—for when the 
moment came the aspirants were rather timid—sat down for 
the operation. Her age is about fifteen—temperament nervo- 
lymphatic—expression composed, mild, good-natured, sincere, 
and grave—manner quiet, remarkably gentle, and modest. 
She was a subject from whom we did not look for lively mani- 
festations of either intellect or feeling. Her family bore 
witness that she knew Phrenology only by name, had given 
it no attention, and knew nothing of the position of the or- 
gans, or of their manifestations in words, expression, gesture, 
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or demeanour. I need not say that all tutoring by Mr Craig, 
collusion with him, or bribery by him, was out of the ques- 
tion. Her father, whom I saw two days afterwards, assured 
me that she could not have imagined, much less acted, the 
things now to be described. It was a case (to use a law 
phrase) omni erceptione major. After one or two interrup- 
tions which lengthened the process, she was consigned to sleep 
in about ten minutes, and during the whole subsequent expe- 
riments her eyes remained closely shut. She evinced the 
mesmeric attraction to the operator, and was unwilling to lose 
hold of his hand. The cerebral organs to be excited were 
chosen by myself, and communicated to Mr Craig. The first 
was Benevolence, which, when touched, was manifested in a 
verk kindly and gentle smile, but without words or action. 
Self-Esteem was next tried. The countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of calm self-complacency. She stood up and hurried- 
ly undid one of two very long and thick tails in which her hair 
_ was plaited, threw it out over her arm, and displayed it, hold- 
ing it out to view with a graceful, almost theatrical air. Her 
face, as she did so, expressed the extreme of self-approbation. 
To get her to talk, Mr C. touched the eyes so as to excite 
Language, and asked her what she was doing. She answered, 
“ Shewing my hair, to be sure.” ‘ Are you proud of your 
hair?” «“ Yes, I am.” ‘Oh! itis very ordinary hair.” The 
answer to this was a most dogmatic pout of the under lip, and 
a silent turn away in scorn. Love of Approbation was then 
touched, still allowing Self-Esteem to act, to observe their 
joint action—for they generally act together in life. The 
effect was marked by all present—-the haughty air of pride 
gave way to the more pliant expression of vanity ; the other 
tail was rapidly undone that the contributions of approbation 
might be the greater ; and the entire chevelure was held up on 
both sides, and parted becomingly on the face, which smiled 
with something of a coquettish air, quite different from the self- 
conceited look which had just been exhibited. The expression 
and attitude were so pleasing, that one of her own sisters re- 
marked, what we all concurred in, “ She is beautiful !” a proof 
how much the expression of feeling is a constituent of beauty. 
Her sister mentioning in a whisper that she was remarkably 
fond of children, Philoprogenitiveness was signified to Mr C. 
It appeared to me, that instead of touching that organ in its 
centre, he touched its two sides, and trespassed on Adhesive- 
ness ; and this suspicion was verified by the manifestation, for 
her attraction to Mr C. was not merely mesmeric—it became 
inconveniently adhesive, and the graspings of the hand more 
and more energetic. When he disengaged himself and moved 
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away, she followed him round the room, expressing a great 
uneasiness at the separation, and even mounting upon an ot- 
toman after him—her expression conveying suffering and 
anxiety, which subsided into a happy tranquillity whenever he 
sat down beside her. Wishing to see the effect of raising 
Combativeness, that organ was touched ; instantly, she writhed 
or fidgetted in a way so like pain, that her mother begged she 
might be awakened. - She beat down the operator's hands from 
her head, rose and again followed him round the room, and in 
passing me, treated me with a smart back-handed blow on the 
breast. This striking proof of her being in a state violently 
opposed to her ordinary timid, modest, and respectful charac- 
ter, will be explained in the sequel. 

Her mesmeriser now told her that it was odd and particu- 
lar to go about with her hair streaming ; she with still greater 
rapidity than she had taken it down, sat down on the carpet 
and plaited up both tails with perfect correctness, tying them 
each with a piece of ribbon, and rejecting a piece given her as 
not her own; and we observed that she held one elbow firm 
on Mr Craig’s knee as he sat beside her, to prevent him escap- 
ing during the performance of her toilet. 

At her mother’s earnest request, the young lady was now 
awakened, and simply by the operator blowing upon her head 
for a minute or two. As is almost invariably the case, she 
was unwilling to be completely wakened, and, laying her head 
on the high back.of the chair, entreated that she might be al- 
lowed to sleep on. As, however, her bed at home was deemed 
the fitter place for this ndulgence, she was completely roused, 
and exhibited considerable embarrassment. 

What the family reported to me next day, is not the least 
singular part of this interesting case. Hers, it seems, was 
one of the rare instances where there is only partial oblivion, 
afterwards, of the state during the mesmeric sleep. She told 
them that she had an occasional consciousness, as she described 
it, of where she was, and then saw those who were about her. 
She said she did not know how it came, but she was filled with 
a high and proud feeling of her own merit, importance, and 
beauty, and of contempt for all present except her mesmeri- 
ser. She farther thought that she was the object of envy, 
especially to one of my daughters, whom she named. She 
was quite convinced, she said, that I had ‘* thumped” her on 
the head, and longed to fly at me and beat me in return. This, 
Mr Craig said, must have arisen from my having differed from 
him as to the spot he touched, touching another myself, imme- 
diately before he excited Combativeness. Her eyes were 
closely shut when she passed me and gave me a blow, and I 
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was the only one so distinguished. She, almost immediately 
after waking, complained to her sisters of my rudeness to 
her, and went home, and to bed, nay, rose next morning, un- 
persuaded and unpersuadable that the charge was a hal- 
lucination of her mesmeric state. She yielded at last to the 
concurring assurance of her mother and sisters and their visi- 
tor, so far as to pardon me; which is the more generous, as 
her own impression, as the best witness, is still against me, 
and that the blow she dealt to me at the time was very well 
bestowed. She described her state as one of a degree of hap- 
piness quite unwonted, in which she had neither power nor 
wish to resist her delighted feelings ; and the return to realities 
as extremely depressing and dull—a state in which she con- 
tinued the whole of the next day. ‘The family, however, to 
her great regret, would not permit a repetition of the mes- 
merisation. 

The Phrenologist and the Mesmerist will at once make the 
various applications of this case to their respective sciences. 
I am, &c. 

JAMES SIMPSON. 


II. Case of Irresistible Propensity to Imitate Gestures and 
Motions. 


The following “ Extract of a Letter written from Aberdeen, 
Feb. 17, 1676-7, by Mr George Garden, concerning a man of 
a strange imitating nature,” was originally published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. xii. No. 134, p. 842, and is re- 
printed in the Abridgment of that work by Drs Hutton, 
Shaw, and Pearson, vol. ii. p. 382. The case has already ap- 
pa in this Journal (vol. x. p. 370), as given at second- 

and in Dr Plot’s History of Staffordshire; but our readers, 
it is presumed, will not object to see the original account. 
The narrator is characterised by Dr Plot as “ the reverend 
and learned Dr Garden.” 

“ I remember when Mr Scougall and I were with you last 
summer, we had occasion to speak of a man in this country very 
remarkable for something peculiar in his temper, that inclines 
him to imitate unawares all the gestures and motions of those 
with whom he converses. We then had never seen him ourselves. 
Since our return, we were together at Strachbogie, where he 
dwells, and, notwithstanding all we had heard of him before, 
were somewhat surprised with the oddness of this dotterel 
quality. This person, named Donald Monro, being a little, old, 
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and very plain man, of a thin slender body, has been subject 
to this infirmity, as he told us, from his very infancy. He is 
very loath to have it observed, and, therefore, casts down his 
eyes when he walks in the streets, and turns them aside when 
he is in company. We had made several trials before he per- 
ceived our design; and afterwards had much to do to make 
him stay. We caressed him as much as we could, and had 
then the opportunity to observe, that he imitated not only the 
scratching of the head, but also the wringing of the hands, 
wiping of the nose, stretching forth of the arms, &c. And 
we needed not strain compliment to persuade him to be cover- 
ed, for he still put off and on as he saw us do; and all this 
with so much exactness, and yet with such a natural and un- 
affected air, that we could not so much as suspect he did it 
on design. When we held both his hands, and caused ano- 
ther to make such motions, he pressed to get free; but when 
we would have known more particularly how he found himself 
affected, he could only give us this simple answer, that it 
vexed his heart and his brain.” 

It is curious that only gestures and motions appear to have 
been imitated by this individual. The propensity is not said 
to have been manifested with regard to voices and other 
sounds. 


HI. Case of Hysteria, with Loss of Verbal Language. 
Communicated by Mr J. L. Levison. 


Mrs R., a young married woman, aged 18 years, is the off- 
spring of a healthy mother and a sickly father. The latter, 
having suffered from infancy from curvature of the spine, was, 
I am told, very passionate, and probably sometimes harsh with 
his children ; but he was nevertheless a kind parent, and his 
daughter appeared to enjoy very good health, until about three 

ears since, when she lost a favourite and highly talented uncle. 

he latter had been an inmate in her father’s house during his 
illness, and she had been his attendant. The first consequence 
was observed after his last struggle, during which time she had 
dropped into a feverish sleep, from which her sister suddenly 
awoke her to impart the fact; and subsequently she entered 
the room in which her uncle’s body lay, and from which it was 
to be shortly removed, when a young woman, a friend of the 
family, being there, she persuaded the subject of this sketch, 
then a girl of fifteen, with her nervous system already affected, 
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to touch the corpse, in order to feel how cold he was. The 
girl mechanically complied, shivered, and was taken with her 
present painful fits of hysteria. Medical men tried every thing 
they could to relieve her—blisters, bleeding, anti-spasmodics, 
change of air, and finally marriage. Between her and her 
husband a very strong attachment exists. But none of these 
changes produced any marked improvement. When she be- 
came pregnant, the fits increased in violence and duration, and 
even now that her little girl is three months old, she continues 
a similar sufferer, the interval or convalescent period never 
exceeding three weeks. When I saw her, a short time since, 
she had had what she correctly calls “ the choaks,” very bad, 
but she seemed then in a calm and very happy state of mind, 
and spoke of many topics of the day ; and all that a stranger 
would have observed in the pretty, modest, little woman he 
was talking to, was that her voice was husky, as if her throat 
was inflamed. I called the next night, when she complained of 
pains in her forehead, and a lancinating pain over the superior 
portion of the orbit, or the region of the organ of Language, 
and suddenly she was taken in a fit. The blood-vessels of the 
neck appeared gorged, and were so unnaturally distended that 
they seemed as if they must burst. The throat itself was propor- 
tionably swollen, attended with a sense of painful suffocation 
and contractions of the arms, fingers, legs, and other muscular 
distortions of the whole body. ‘The face was as red as in scar- 
let fever ; the vessels of the conjunctiva were injected, and the 
optic nerves seemed so much pressed upon, as to induce a 
painful kind of strabismus, presenting a marked and melancholy 
contrast to her usual expression. Paroxysm followed paroxysm, 
and when they ceased, she had lost all memory of words, and 
evidently had also a very imperfect consciousness. This state 
continued about an half-hour, and when she made an attempt to 
speak, it was like that of a child wishing to express its thoughts. 
‘* Ah den, den, den ;’” or “ah din, din; ah da, da,” &c. With 
only this baby language her voice and tones were modified, 
when scolding, coaxing, or seemingly communicating her own 
states of feeling; it was always “ the den, den,” &c. As her 
consciousness returned, she seemed to comprehend all that was 
said to her, but still failed to make herself intelligible. What 
appeared very remarkable was, that while the infantile period 
seemed most palpable, she played with toys, as if indeed she 
had been a baby. For all the week, her gleams of intelligence 
were as evanescent as an April sun, and her fits returned until 
worn-out nature induced heavy sleep, occasionally disturbed 
with feverish dreams. Recently an attempt has been made to 
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magnetize her ;* but whether the effects produced were influ- 
enced by this process, or were merely the result of exhausted 
muscular and nervous energy, I do not presume to decide. 
She has, however, again become convalescent. 

Among the phenomena, not the least remarkable are the 
following. Whatever reminds her of her deceased relative 
makes her experience a sensation of cold, and induces her fits ; 
but the moment the suffocating feeling is overcome, she in- 
sanely thrusts her hands into the candle or fire (unless forcibly 
prevented), as if she had some imperfect consciousness that 
their heat would mitigate the death-like coldness she feels. 
When in health, she rarely, if ever, speaks of her uncle; but 
when the fits come on, he seems to be the one sole idea that 
is presented to her mind; all other things are but so many 
subordinate memoranda, to render this one object more vivid 
to her diseased imagination. Thus his watch-guard, or any 
article of dress which was his, or a chair or sofa on which he 
had sat or rested, ushered in the ghost of the deceased. For 
example, during the interval of one of her paroxysms, she was 
under the influence of the most extravagant mirthfulness— 
laughing in regular gusts, and endeavouring to tell something 
in her unintelligible jargon; when suddenly she took up the 
corner of a shawl she had on, which had belonged to her late 
uncle, and on which his initials were marked, and the scene 
changed from buoyant gaiety to a picture of intense melancholy. 
Taking up this sad memento, she looked at it with her eyes 
swimming with tears, and realized in the most vivid manner 
Sterne’s Maria! When suddenly an unexpected painful at- 
tack came on, which was followed by a still more affecting 
scene. She appeared lost to all surrounding objects, and her 
husband, who is very kind to her, seemed to dread the results. 
He spoke to her in a most affectionate manner, and shewed 
various objects; but these attempts were useless. She con- 
trived to gaze on some object which absorbed every faculty. 
He then sent for her baby (as her large Philoprogenitiveness 
and Benevolence were always roused and affected by its cry) ; 
but though it was made to sob, she heeded it not. Every 
sense appeared suspended, and the spectre which occupied her 
mind seemed to be regarded with still more and more intense 
interest. Her eyes increased in brightness, whilst her features 
expressed the greatest terror, At length, uttering a painful 
half suppressed scream, she suddenly wrapped her left hand, 
in an agitated and convulsed manner, in her apron, her whole 
body shivering as if in contact with something intensely cold ; 


* When the operator pointed his fingers to the organs of Language, it seemed 


to give her great ease, and she afterwards induced her husband to do the same to 
her. . 
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and an ashy paleness followed, resembling the hue of some 
sculptured figure in white marble, whilst the fixed stare made 
her a fearful image of one “ spectre-stricken!’” And no doubt 
she mentally beheld her dead uncle—felt his cold clammy hand 
as on the occasion when first she received the frightful shock. 
I recommended the removal of every thing that could re- 
produce these associations ; and as 1 take much interest in the 
case, it would afford me great satisfaction, and some compensa- 
tion for the pain of narrating the circumstances, if any of your 
medical readers can suggest the means of mitigation or cure. 
BrirMineHaM, January 22. 1843. 


IV. Letter on some Experiments in Neurology and Mesmerism. 
By E. P. HurLBUrT, Esq. l 


To GEORGE CoMBE, Esq. 
New-York, March 10. 1848. 

My Dear Sir,—When Dr Buchanan announced his lec- 
tures on Neurology last fall, I resolved to attend them. Of 
six lectures delivered by him at Clinton Hall I attended the 
first two and the last ; and had I felt compensated for the time 
and attention I should have heard all. His first and last lec- 
tures amounted to little more than an attempt to get rid of Dr 
Gall, and his arguments consisted of the feeblest of the old 
and oft-answered objections against Phrenology. He did not 
fairly state any of the positions of the Phrenologists, nor did 
he attempt to overthrow by facts even the false propositions 
stated. My firm conviction at the time was, that he had not 
read Dr Gall, and certainly that he had not mastered Phreno- 
logy. There were present several intelligent phrenologists, 
who concurred in saying that Dr B.’s attack upon Phrenology 
was unfair and feeble. Dr Buchanan appears to be about 
thirty years of age, of a nervous-sanguine temperament, with a 
large brain—Causality being very prominent, and Self-Esteem 
large. He appears to be quite sincere, but is very ambitious 
of discovery. I have never in the same space of time heard so 
much theory and so little fact from any scientific gentleman. 
The audience called for experiments, and the Doctor indulged 
them moderately. He operated on the arm of Dr till 
it apparently lost all muscular energy; then by a few passes 
he restored it to full power; and continuing the operation, he 
increased its strength nearly two-fold, as was shewn by Dr P.’s 
lifting weights at different periods during the operation; Dr 
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P. stating that, at each attempt, he exerted his entire strength, 
which appeared to be the fact. Dr is very nervous, 
very grave, and is, I am told, a Swedenborgian. In the course 
of one lecture, Dr Buchanan stated that he had met by acci- 
dent with a Mr » a gentleman in some way connected 
with the press, and had found him very “‘impressible ;” that 
he had touched his organ of ‘‘rotary motion’ with the most 
satisfactory results; and he called upon Mr to speak out. 
Whereupon a gentleman with a very sanguine aspect and a 
wild eye, arose in the midst of us, and declared that Dr. B. 
had applied his fingers to the tip of his nose, and that he soon 
felt an irresistible inclination to spin round; and that he was 
compelled to whirl, and did whirl, round and round like a top. 
His statement was received with cheers, and the audience de- 
manded a repetition of the experiment. Against this Mr 
protested on account of the unpleasantness of the operation, and 
we were obliged to be content with seeing the experiment by the 
“ eve of faith.” Mr did, however, consent to enter the 
desk with Dr B. and to undergo minor experiments. He was 
touched on the chin, and experienced a sensation of heat. Dr 
B., with his fingers placed somewhere on his head, asked him 
how he felt. To which he replied, after some hesitation, “ I feel 
as though I could walk ;” and to prove this, rose and walked to 
and fro in the desk with triumphant success. These experi- 
ments were not quite satisfactory to the spectators, and after 
indulging in a few more, Dr B. declared that he preferred to 
conduct them in a more private manner, and called for a com- 
mittee. Three gentlemen were appointed to select a com- 
mittee of investigation—Judge Scott, Mr E. C. Benedict, and 
another gentleman—the two former being phrenologists. 
They selected the committee, and were themselves added to 
it, and the investigation went on to a final report. While the 
committee were making their arrangements, I expressed to the 
rev. Mr a wish to witness a phreno-mesmeric experi- 
ment by some private gentleman whom I should know, upon a 
subject whom I could carefully scrutinize, and that we should 
be alone. He immediately made an appointment at his house, 
and proposed himself to be the operator. I went in company 
with Dr , but we found a great many persons there. The 
reverend gentleman did not operate, and instead of a neat and 
quiet experiment upon a new subject, we had present a blind 
girl who had become famous in this business, Mrs , Mr 

, celebrated for “ impressibility,’ Mr , & BUC- 
cessful mesmeriser, and others. Dr Buchanan operated on 
the blind girl, and she appeared to respond to every touch of 
her head by him. He touched no organ but he excited it. 
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He appeared to hold her very being at the tip of his fingers ; , 
and no musical instrument ever responded to the touch of its 
keys more perfectly than did the organs of the girl’s head to 
the Doctor’s touch. I know not what to say of these experi- 
ments, except that they were apparently successful ; and yet I 
left the room without a particle of faith in the truth of them. 
If Dr B. will touch my head according to an approved phre- 
nological bust, I will engage as successfully to give expression 
to all the faculties in turn. To me nothing seems easier ; and 
this class of experiments can never be satisfactory until the 
suspicion of connivance can be banished from the mind. The 
most Pickwickian simplicity (if I may use this term in philo- 
sophy) ought to reject this class of experiments. : 
I left Dr B. and went into the next room, where Mr 
was mesmerising Mrs He pretended to nothing but 
Mesmerism, and he stated that he had mesmerised Mrs 
a hundred times, until, indeed, she was completely subject to 
his will. He made the accustomed passes, and she was pro- 
nounced to be asleep. He, now seated several feet from, 
appeared to have no communication whatever with her. 
Nevertheless he willed her to make certain motions, and she 
made them; to open her eyes and she did it; he willed her 
into certain mental conditions, and she manifested them. She 
was glad, sorrowful, imaginative, argumentative, &c., as he 
said he willed. She made speeches, sang in the German 
and Russian languages, &c. &c. In short, Mr by pure 
Mesmerism, and by merely willing the activity of a faculty, 
and without touch or any aid from Neurology, effected as 
much in this case as Dr B. in the adjoining room was doing by 
his manipulations of the organs of the brain. It occurred to 
me that Mesmerism might do the whole work, and save a 
deal of scientific labour. I must say in candour that this ope- 
ration upon Mrs seemed to be perfectly fair ; and after 
more than an hour's close attention and scrutiny, I did not 
detect any deception. If, however, the parties had been ac- 
customed to go this routine together, and were disposed to 
amuse themselves by playing upon our credulity, I can per- 
ceive how they might easily succeed. But the impression left 
upon my mind that night was, that Mrs was probably 
in the somnambulic state—that somnambulism may be pro- 
duced in a very few persons by artificial: means—and that, as 
we do not know the causes or conditions of natural somnam- 
bulism, we had better begin by investigating them. l 
This is as far as I have advanced in what a dissenting member 
of Dr B.’s committee denominates “ Newology.”” Mrs 
is a Polish lady, having a pretty large brain, with a masculine 
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frontal region, a nervous temperament, great mental vivacity, 
and impaired bodily health. I should say her organ of Lan- 

uage was quite large, and her imitative powers quite full. 
More than this I am unable to state. Two members of the ge- 
neral committee, who are both lawyers and phrenologists, are 
dissatisfied with Dr Buchanan’s experiments, and consider 
that he builds a large theory upon a very slight foundation. 
Mr , another of that committee, vented his displeasure 
in rhyme, and indulged his wit at Dr B.’s expense. 

As we were leaving the lecture-room one evening, a man 
approached Dr B. and informed him of his own great success 
in this line of operations. His intense earnestness and wild 
looks attracted our attention, and a gentleman near me pro- 
nounced him raving mad ; and he appeared to beso. Accord- 
ing to Dr B., his impressible subjects exist in about the same 
proportion as maniacs; and it may be worthy of enquiry 
whether this “‘impressibility”’ is not the precursor of insanity. 
I find that Neurology encounters the least opposition among 
persons who are ignorant of Phrenology ; and that those be- 
lieve most in it, who believe all wonderful things. The system 
of Dr Gall has not enough of the marvellous to commend it to 
some minds; and the transcendental Phrenology of Dr Bu- 
chanan, with its million of organs, is a treat to them. They 
need an organ for every fibre of the brain; and Dr B. has 
found one for them, and can find as many more as they de- 
mand, for nothing is impossible with a man who has already 
discovered organs of “ insanity,” “ childishness,” and ‘ rotary 
motion.” The last is a capital organ. It lies at the base of 
the brain; the tip of the nose is its pole; and there appears 
to be nothing in the way of a fair investigation, since I do not 
learn that the size of the nose is at all material. 

It seems to me that the imagination has much to do with 
this discovery ; and but for the patient attention which our 
friend has given to the case, I should have very little respect 
for the facts presented. He assures me that he has himself 
verified some of these facts ; although, I believe, he gives very 
little heed to Dr Buchanan’s theory. But he has not, I think, 
determined whether the results obtained were the effect of 
ordinary mesmerism or of manipulating the organs. You 
doubtless remember the statement, that Dr Franklin went, at 
the invitation of a committee appointed in France to investi- 
gate mesmerism, when the patients were placed in the position 
in which they had been during former operations, and blind- 
folded ; and, unknown to them, the operator was sent out of 
the room. ln a little time they became agitated, and for two 
hours went through all the airs, and performed all the wonders, 
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that usually attended these exhibitions ; and all this volun- ~ 
tarily, without an operator, although they supposed him to be 
present. It was purely the work of imagination. But you 
tire of this; and since my neurological friends assert that the 
bilious portion of my temperament retards my progress in the 
new science, I am not perhaps the proper person to comment 
on the subject.— Yours very truly, ° 
E. P. Hurzsvr. 


III. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Theorie der Verbrechen auf Grundsätze der Fhrenologie basirt, 
von Dr Arromyr. Leipzig, bei Georg Wigand. 1842. 8vo., 
pp. 62. 


Theory of Crimes, based on the Principles of Phrenology. 
By Dr Atromyr. Leipzig, 1842. 


This treatise affords satisfuctory evidence that Phrenology 
begins to be appreciated in Germany, and that its practical 
applications are engaging the attention of able and systematic 
thinkers. Dr Attomyr commences with a clear statement of 
the fundamental principles of Phrenology. He maintains that 
men are born with different degrees of mental endowment, and 
that, while education can contribute much to the development 
or weakening of natural gifts, it can neither create nor destroy 
them. Even among the lower animals, one individual is more 
intelligent than another, and one more honest and trustworthy 
than another, although all of the same species. The causes of 
these differences must be sought for in the brains of man and 
other animals; and as the same individual generally has dif- 
ferent faculties in different degrees of relative strength, the brain 
must consist of a congeries of organs. Each organ manifests 
only its single or special function ; and each is liable to disease. 

Dr Attomyr then gives a brief view of the different organs 
and their functions, and lays down the principle, that an organ, 
in a normal condition, cannot act abnormally, and vice versa. 
From this proposition it follows, that we may legitimately in- 
fer the existence of an abnormal state of an organ, when we 
perceive abnormal manifestations of its functions ; and the con- 
verse : nay, that logically we are constrained todo so. The 
normal condition of the whole functions of the human organ- 
ism is synonymous with health ; which consists in the harmony 
of the whole functions. The disturbance of this harmony is 
disease. The production of this harmony must have been the 
object of the Creator, otherwise he must have bestowed organs 
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intentionally destined to produce disease. No such organs 
ae consequently disease is no attribute, but an anomaly, 
of life. 

The functions of the human organism may be arranged in 
two groups, the bodily and mental. Our object is the latter. 
From disturbance of the harmonious action of the different 
organs and functions of the brain, there results that which 
physicians name mental disease, theologians sin, and lawyers 
crime. Every crime arises from the abnormal action of one 
or more cerebral organs. Every crime, therefore, is an act of 
insanity as well as asin. The discordant action of the mental 
functions may be treated by three different means—punish- 
ment, penance, and medicine. As there are offences for which 
ecclesiastical discipline and penance are more suitable than 
punishment in a jail, so there are others for which confine- 
ment in a lunatic asylum is better adapted than imprisonment 
in a penitentiary. ‘The prison, the house of prayer and repent- 
ance, and the retreat for the insane, are three remedial in- 
situtions for psychological, that is, moral and intellectual, infir- 
mities. Crimes are evidences of mental defects, just as sins 
are of moral imperfections. These three institutions aim at 
the same ends, although by different means. The ecclesiastic 
applies his discipline, the judge hispunishment, andthe physician 
his medicines, all with the view of removing the same infirmity, 
or curing the same malady. There are three grand evils in 
the world ; and whoever would transform the earth into a para- 
dise, needs only to render punishment, church discipline, and 
medicine, unnecessary. A physician who cures his patient, 
renders medicine thereafter superfluous for him; so also the 
ecclesiastic with the sinner, and the judge with the criminal. 
The chief aim of these three functionaries consequently is, to 
render themselves no longer necessary for human welfare. 
Unfortunately, however, they appear ever to have wandered 
farther and farther from this object ; for the number of sinners, 
criminals, and sick, and, on the other hand, the number of 
ecclesiastics, lawyers, and physicians, instead of diminishing, 
has constantly increased. This affords sufficient evidence, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous reforms which the medical, 
theological, and legal faculties, have undergone in the course 
of ages, the means employed by them for the removal of men- 
tal infirmities have.not hitherto been well adapted to the 
causes of these defects. ; 

Crime is disease, but disease is not crime.* Crime is the 


* In a former article (vol. xv. p. 69), we objected to the extension of the 
meaning of “insanity” to the effects of malformation of a brain in which all the 
parts, individually considered, are healthy. The objection applies equally to Dr 
Attomyr’s use of the word “ disease” in reference to brains of sound structure. 

So 
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abuse of our natural powers to the injury of others. The mag- 
nitude of the crime depends on the greatness of the injury 
which it has occasioned. The extent of the injury will de- 
pend on the frequency of the abuse, and more particularly on 
the importance of the misapplied faculty. For example, abuse 
of Acquisitiveness leads only to the deprival of another person 
of property, while abuse of Destructiveness is attended with 
the loss of life. 

The causes of abuses of the faculties are, 1s¢, abnormal 
largeness or smallness of the cerebral organs, and excessive or 
defective activity of the faculties, consequent on this condition ; 
and, 2dly, unfavourable external circumstances: excessive po- 
verty, for instance, may lead to stealing, when the organ of 
Acquisitiveness is not abnormally large; intoxication often 
leads to abuses of Combativeness and Destructiveness; all the 
passions of our nature, and the bad example of others, may 
also lead to abuses.* 

The author proceeds to explain the functions and relative 
authority of the several faculties; concluding that the animal 
propensities are the grand sources of crime. The weightiest of- 
fences proceed from abuses of Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness ; and he therefore enters 
into a detailed exposition of the uses and abuses of each of 
these faculties, cites numerous cases in which crimes have been 
observed to be concomitant either with excessive development 
of their organs, or with extreme deficiency of the organs of the 
moral and intellectual faculties, which should direct them. 
Here we must remark, that Dr Attomyr embodies in his work 
numerous and extensive passages taken verbatim from Dr 
Hirschfeld’s translation of Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, 
without quotation or acknowledgment—an omission which 
does injustice to Dr Hirschfeld, as well as to Mr Combe. 

He goes on to observe, that two conditions must co-exist to 
give rise to crime ; 1s¢, an abnormal preponderance of one or 
more organs of the brain; and, 2d/y, an external cause which 
solicits, and in a manner forces, the excessively developed or- 
gan to an undue manifestation of its function. The indivi- 
dual, says he, is not chargeable with the first condition as 
guilt. He cannot help the excessive development of particu- 
lar organs of his brain. He is born with it, and must bear all the 
evils consequent on it, to the grave. He is as little chargeable 
with this as guilt, as the great musician, who is born with an ex- 


So far as responsibility is concerned, however, cases of malformation and disease 
are evidently on the same footing. 

* In no sense of the word, can crimes induced by excessive poverty and similar 
causes be correctly styled “ disease.” 
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traordinary development of the organ of Tune, is entitled to 
boast of this gift as a merit of his own. No one would think 
of dragging a great artist before a criminal judge to suffer 
punishment for possessing a very large development of the or- 
gan of Constructiveness ; yet this would be as reasonable as to 
punish a man for labouring under the misfortune of an exces- 
sively large Acquisitiveness or Destructiveness. 

The author next discusses the exciting causes of crime pre- 
sented by social arrangements, and shews how the unequal 
distribution of wealth holds out temptations to Acquisitiveness, 
and the praise, admiration, and practice, of war by society, 
fosters Combativeness and Destructiveness ; and so forth. 

He concludes by discussing the three objects which the cri- 
minal legislator should endeavour to accomplish :— : 

1st, The prevention of crime. This is the noblest object o 
all criminal legislation ; but as the physician cannot ward off the 
inroad of disease without knowing the causes which tend to 
produce it, sono lawgiver can reasonably hope to employ ef- 
fectual means to prevent crimes, without an exact knowledge 
_ of the causes which occasion them. As the great source of the 
offences is misuse of the faculties, the best means of prevention 
are education and training. “ Education is the watch-word 
of the age: From every quarter (with perhaps one single ex- 
ception), the call for it resounds; our country (Germany) 
unites in this demand, and will not remain behind in her en- 
deavours to extirpate, by its means, the canker of society— 
crime.” 

2dly, The reformation of offenders, and arrestment of their 
progress incrime. The author points out forcibly the utter 
contradiction between the attainment of this object and the 
present practice of condemning young offenders, guilty of tri- 
vial offences, to imprisonment in the society of accomplished 
thieves, and men degraded by a life of criminality. Instead 
of seeking to avenge society on every criminal by inflicting on 
him severe punishment, a special treatment should be institut- 
ed for each, adapted to his special condition. He who has 
offended through ignorance, should be instructed; the drunken 
criminal should be disciplined to temperance ; the lazy should 
be taught to work and have habits of industry impressed on 
him; and the passionate should be softened by admonition, 
and by exciting his superior faculties. 

3dly, The safe custody of irreclaimable offenders. These 
consist of two classes; 1s¢, Idiots and cretins, who have be- 
come criminals through defect of intellectual perception—this 
class belongs to the almshouse ; 2dly, Individuals who, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, are, as it were, forced to commit crime 
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by the extraordinary development of some of the organs of the 
propensities in proportion to that of the moral and intellectual 
organs—these are the proper inmates of institutions for the 
insane. | 

Our readers will observe from this brief analysis of Dr 
Attomyr’s work, that its contents fully warrant its title; and 
that it shews an intimate knowledge of Phrenology, and of its 
application to criminal jurisprudence. The Germans differ from 
the Englishin their mode of learning new truths. The predomi- 
nance of the knowing organs in the latter, causes them, when 
_ aly new views are presented to their consideration, first to in- 
vestigate the facts on which they are said to be founded ; while 
the predominance of the reflecting organs in the former, pre- 
disposes them to neglect facts, and to begin by inquiring into 
the reasonableness of the new doctrines. The facts must be 
accompanied by sound arguments to recommend them to con- 
sideration, before a German philosopher will take the trouble 
to inquire whether they are true or false. Such a treatise as 
the present, is, therefore, admirably calculated to act upon the 
German mind in favour of Phrenology. It presents in a short 
space a great extent of psychological reasoning and deduc- 
tions, accompanied by a reference to facts as their basis ; and 
the clearness and importance of the conclusions will lead many 
to investigate the data from which they are derived. 


Il. The Fallacy of Phreno-Magnetism Detected and Exposed. 
By J. C. CoLquHouN, Esq, Advocate, author of “ Isis 
Revelata,” &o. Edinburgh: W. Wilson. London: Tho- 
mas Stevenson, 1843. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Mr Colquhoun, as the writer who first attempted to direct 
the general attention of the British public to Animal Magnet- 
ism, continues to feel “ a lively interest in the prosecution of 
the investigation, and the progress of the science ;” and comes 
forward on the present occasion from an anxious desire to 
maintain the purity of the doctrine — to prevent improper 
applications of its principles and processes—and to detect and 
expose certain aberrations into which he thinks the undisciplin- 
ed zeal and enthusiasm of some of its votaries have misled 
them. His pamphlet is directed against what he denomi- 
nates “the bastard science of Phreno-Magnetism—the hybrid 
offspring of a most unnatural union of Phrenology with Animal 
Magnetism ;. in which, by a certain class of experimentalists, 
the latter science is sought to be made subservient. to the 
credit of the former.” He adds, that it was probably a “ feeling 
of the uncertainty of their science, and a conviction of the 
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inadequacy of the proofs hitherto advanced in the progress of 
its development, which induced the phrenological magnetists 
to have recourse to the desperate effort of attemping to prop 
up their rickety theory by means of the pillars and buttresses 
of Animal Magnetism.” 

Now, what are the facts of the case? Simply these. About 
two years ago, several gentlemen, who had not previously 
taken leading parts in Phrenology, announced the discovery 
that the mental faculties could be roused into action in 
mesmerised persons, by simply touching their heads with 
the finger, in the situations of the corresponding organs. 
The alleged fact was received by ourselves, and, we believe, by 
the great body of phrenologists, with incredulity ; and not a 
few lamented that discredit should be brought upon Phreno-’ 
logy by thus connecting it with Mesmerism. In short, there 
was, and still is, among phrenologists, a loudly-expressed 
contempt for those “ pillars and buttresses” with which they are 
represented as so eager to prop up their “rickety theory ;” 
and though the more candid among them have paid respect- 
ful attention to the statements of those fellow-phrenologists 
who have occupied themselves with Mesmerism, the belief of 
comparatively few seems to have been yet gained by Mesmero- 
phrenology. : 

Mr Colquhoun does not deny the alleged facts of the 
mesmero-phrenologists ; but he explains them upon a principle 
laid down in all the works on animal magnetism—that “ in 
certain states of the magnetic sleep, the patient is placed com- 
pletely under the arbitrary control of the magnetiser, and is 
entirely directed by his wil. ln the latter, for the time, it 
may be said, without intending any irreverent allusion, that 
the former lives, and moves, and has his being. In these states, 
generally, the somnambulist sees and hears his magnetiser 
only, or those, at the utmost, who may happen to have been 
placed in magnetic rapport by him. Nay, so intimate is this 
peculiar rapport, that he (the somnambulist) penetrates into 
the most secret thoughts of his magnetiser, and is, in all 
respects, submissively obedient even to the unuttered dictates 
of his will.” Of this principle of animal magnetism, Mr Col- 
quhoun declares the phrenologists to have shewn themselves 
astonishingly ignorant. l 

It is curious that Mr Colquhoun, in the very act of charging 
these experimenters with ignorance of what mesmerists have 
written, has himself forgotten to inquire whether the principle 
of which he speaks has actually been overlooked in the manner 
he is pleased to assume. That due attontion has in fact been 
paid to it, any one may convince himself by turning to pages 
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356--7, and 374--5, of our 15th volume (No. LXXIII., Oct. 
1842) ; where may be learned this additional particular, utterly 
subversive of Mr Colquhoun’s objection, and itself confirmed 
by ample experience, that faculties are often excited not only 
without, but even against, the will of the operator. Persons 
ignorant of Phrenology have been found to educe manifestations 
of the faculties not less successfully than those who know the 
positions and functions of the organs. 

We do not mean to deny, however, that a mesmerist can, 
by his mere will, excite any emotion or propensity in his sub- 
ject ; this point is one respecting which we have not yet ob- 
tained satisfactory evidence. If the fact be so, it may, perhaps, 
explain why some enthusiastic mesmerists have supposed them- 
selves to have discovered the organs of so many new and bi- 
zarre mental faculties. 

Mr Colquhoun says it appears to him “ a rather remarkable 
circumstance, that, although the heads of thousands of indi- 
viduals have been magnetised during more than half a century 
previously to the present period, no such discovery as that 
now in question should have been made in the practice of 
magnetism, until very recently.’ The lateness of the dis- 
covery certainly is remarkable; but it is not unprecedented, 
and a fact is not the less a fact because long unobserved. 


III. Zeitschrift für Phrenologie, unter Mitwirkung vieler Ge- 
lehrten herausgegeben, von GUSTAV VON STRUVE, Grossher- 
zoglich Badischem Obergerichts-Procurator, und Dr. Med. 
EDWARD HirscHFELD. Vol. I. Part I. Heidelberg, 
Karl Groos, 1843. 8vo. Pp. 106. 


Phrenological Journal, &c. Edited by GUSTAV VON STRUVE, 
Advocate, Mannheim ; and Epwarp HIRSCHFELD, M. D. 
Bremen. No. I. Heidelberg, 1843. 


We have great pleasure in announcing to our readers the. 
appearance of the first number of the German Phrenological 
Journal. Nearly forty years have elapsed since Gall left Ger- 
many, and whilst the knowledge of Phrenology was making 
rapid progress in France, Britain, and America, the Germans 
were scarcely aware of the existence of the new science. It fell 
to the lot of two of our countrymen, Messrs Noel and Combe, to 
re-import, as it were, Phrenology into Germany. Both, as our 
readers know, have been lecturing of late in Germany on 
Phrenology, Mr Noel at Dresden, and Mr Combe at Heidel- 
berg ; and the impulse which the study of it seems to have re- 
ceived during the last twelvemonth in that country, seems to 
be principally owing to the exertions of these two gentlemen. 
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We have no doubt, that if once the Germans fairly take up 
this subject, they will vastly enrich it, in consequence of the 
depth of thought, and force of reasoning power, by which they 
are distinguished. The Number before us contains, besides a 
preface of the editors, the following papers. | 

Part I. Principles. Art. 1. “ The principles of Phrenology, 
by G. Von Struve.” P. 1-17. This is a lucid exposition of the 
following principles: (1,) The brain is the organ of the mind, and 
is concerned in every manifestation of mental activity. (2.) The 
brain, however, does not act as one indivisible organ, but as 
a plurality of organs, which are united in one organization. 
(3.) The degree of energy with which a faculty of the mind 
manifests itself, corresponds, ceteris paribus, with the size of 
its organ. (4.) The external surface of the skull generally 
corresponds with its internal surface, and this with the sur- 
face of the brain. To readers on this side of the Channel, 
there is, of course, nothing new, either in these propositions, 
or in the way in which they are expounded. 

Art. 2. “ Phrenological development of the head of 
Gesche M. Gottfried, murderer by poisoning ; by Dr Edward 
Hirschfeld.” P. 18-38. Of this case, which offers the 
strongest evidence in favour of Phrenology, a detailed account 
was given in vol. vii. p. 560, of our own Journal. 

Art. 3. “ On the classification of the faculties of the mind, 
by G. Von Struve.” P. 39-45. <A farther development of 
Art. 1, by the same author. 

Part II. Applications. Art. 4. ‘‘ Letter of Professor Mitter- 
maier, of Heidelberg, to Mr George Combe, on the importance of 
the application of Phrenology to criminal jurisprudence.” A 
translation of this letter has appeared already in our current 
volume, page 2. 

Parts III. and IV. Reviews and Notices. Art. 5. “ Mr 
Combe’s lectures on Phrenology, and the lectures of Professors 
Tiedemann and Von Reichlin-Meldegg against it, by G. Von 
Struve.” P. 51-73. In this article, the petty animosity of 
two professors of Heidelberg against Phrenology is laid be- 
fore the German public. Professor Tiedemann, and the refuta- 
tion of his incorrect views by Dr Andrew Combe, are so well 
known to the phrenologists of Britain (see vol. xi. of this 
Journal, p. 13), that it is unnecessary here to say any more 
about him, than that he still continues to be strongly hostile 
to Phrenology. Reichlin-Meldegg is professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the university of Heidelberg. Neither he nor 
Professor Tiedemann attended Mr Combe’s lectures. His 
information on the subject is only second-hand, from one of 
Mr Combe’s auditors, and his opposition to it is confined to 
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common-place arguments, of which we have had plenty in this 
country, and which, unfortunately, we are still obliged to hear 
brought forward. We heartily wish Mr Von Struve may not 
be very often called upon to refute such adversaries ; but we 
think it quite right, that, in the outset, he should pay more at- 
tention to the opposition of these gentlemen, than it in itself 
deserves. 

Art. 6. “ Critical Review, by Dr Gustav Scheve.” Here we 
find notices of several books lately published in Germany on 
the subject of Phrenology. (1.) ‘‘ Principles of Phrenology” (in 
German) by Mr Noel, of which we have already spoken in vol. 
xv. p. 202. (2.) “ Some Words on Phrenology,” pp. 46, by the 
same author, called forth by an attack on Phrenology, con- 
tained in a paper inserted in the Magazine for Foreign Lite- 
rature, published at Berlin. (3.) “ Phrenology in and out of 
Germany,” by Gustav Von Struve, already noticed at p. 82 of 
this volume. (4.) “ Inquiry into Phrenology,” &c., by Profes- 
sor Grohmann ; pp. vi. and 175. A work written in a thorough- 
ly philosophical spirit. The author triumphantly defends 

hrenology from the reproach of its being no science ; shewing, 
very clearly and happily, the difference between inductive and 
mathematical sciences. (5.) “ History of Phrenology,” by 
Gustav Von Struve; Heidelberg 1843; pp. 60. A very 
good sketch of the vicissitudes which the spreading of a know- 
ledge of Phrenology met with in the different countries in 
which it was first taught. We see from this little publication, 
that the new science, on the whole, was at its outset far more 
favourably received in Germany, than is commonly known in 
this country. Men like Goethe, Hufeland, Semmering, and 
Walther, gave it the countenance of their authority. (6.) 
“ Theory of Crimes, based upon the principles of Phrenology,” 
by Dr Attomyr; Leipsic, 1842. (7.) “On the Relation of 
Phrenology to Criminal Jurisprudence,’ by G. Von Struve, 
in Jagemann’s and Noellner’s Journal for Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. Phrenology, says Mr Von Struve in that essay (which, 
as well as Dr Scheve’s review of it, now lies before us), aims at 
presenting a firm basis for psychology, which hitherto has la- 
mentably wanted a stable foundation—in other words, at bring- 
ing it into connection with anatomy and physiology. “It 
is undeniable,” he continues, “ that men are born with dif- 
ferent mental endowments, moral, intellectual, and sensual. 
Phrenology investigates what are the primitive powers con- 
ferred by Nature, and whether these operate by means of cor- 
poreal organs. It takes into account the constitution of the 
brain, with reference to quality, quantity, and form. It 
shews us. that all crimes have their rise, either in original 
unfavourable, disposition, or in diseased excitement of the 
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organs. Criminals, therefore, should be regarded as mo- 
ral patients, who demand our compassion and our exertions 
to improve them, rather than as the objects of our anger and 
revenge.” He enters into a demonstration of the soundness 
of these principles. ‘‘ The roots of crimes,” says he, “ are the 
animal propensities: these must be regulated and brought 
under subjection to the intellect and moral sentiments. When 
this is accomplished, but not till then, the source of the evil 
is destroyed. The present system of criminal legislation over- 
looks entirely the- causes of crimes, and allows them to ope- 
rate with undiminished force after every punitive infliction. 
The convict, when discharged from prison at the termination 
of his sentence, is the most dangerous of men ; whereas, under 
a proper system of punishment, he should be completely the 
reverse. In former times, corporal inflictions, and in parti- 
cular the punishment of death, predominated. Executed cri- 
minals were certainly rendered harmless for the future; and 
society, satisfied with that advantage, looked no farther. Now, 
however, imprisonment has, in many instances, taken the place 
of capital punishment ; but it is not generally perceived that 
an essential distinction between these kinds of punishment 
consists in this—that, under the system of capital infliction, all 
future danger to society from the criminal was removed, where- 
as this is not accomplished by a sentence to temporary con- 
finement. I certainly do not mean to recommend a return to 
capital punishment, this being entirely out of the question ; 
but that imprisonment should not simply be regarded as a 
means of retaliating evil on the offender for the evil done 
by him, but at the same time be employed as a means of 
operating on his mind in such a manner as to protect society 
from his tendency to commit new crimes at the expiration of 
his sentence—to render him, if possible, a useful, and, at all 
events, a harmless member of the community. The transition 
from corporal punishment to imprisonment, was unquestion- 
ably a most important step towards a rational system of crix 
minal legislation ;—but society halts half-way, when it does 
not employ, with an eye to his improvement, the time during 
which the offender is deprived of his liberty. When he is 
allowed to re-enter the social circle unimproved, or in all proba- 
bility still more demoralized, and therefore more dangerous, 
than when he became subject to the influence of the law, the 
most important end of criminal legislation is entirely lost sight 
of.” Mr Von Struve proceeds to shew the great advantages of 
the moral system of prison discipline, and refers, in support of 
his views, to the experiment of Captain Maconochie, in Nor- 
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folk Island, and the beneficial influence of Mr Brebner’s 
treatment of the prisoners in the Bridewell of Glasgow. 
(8.) “ Hints for examining Magistrates on Responsibility, 
according to Phrenological Principles,” by G. Von Struve. 
This is an appendix to Art. 7 in the Journal; it contains very 
judicious remarks, and shews that the Germans are in a good 
way of applying the results of science to practice. (9.) “On 
Education according to the principles of Phrenology,” by G. 
Von Struve, from Dr Mager’s Pedagogical Review. He 
shews how deficient even the best so-called systems of educa- 
tion are in many points of vital importance, in consequence of 
an utter ignorance of the laws of nature eae by Phrenology. 
(10.) “ A Word on Gall’s Craniology,”” by Dr Gustav Scheve, 
addressed to the Association of German Naturalists, when 
assembled at Pyrmont in 1839. In this paper, the author 
claims the discovery of a method of exciting or producing 
dreams, in accordance with the nature of phrenological or- 
gans, by touching these organs whilst a person is sleeping. 
On this subject we shall probably speak more fully in an- 
other place. 

Art. 7. “ Miscellanies, by Dr E. Hirschfeld,” on phreno- 
logical drawings and casts; giving useful information on 
some methods for getting accurate phrenological drawings 
and casts, which are, however, by no means new to our 
readers. 

As an appendix to the first Number of his Phrenological 
Journal, a pamphlet has been separately published by Mr 
Von Struve, “ On Capital Punishments, and the Treatment 
of Prisoners in Houses of Correction ;? Heidelberg, 1843, 
pp. 26. This is an able exposition of the gross inconsistency 
which at present prevails in many respects as to questions of 
criminal jurisprudence, and the treatment of criminals. It 
was called forth by the circumstance of a “ project” of a new 
criminal code for the Grand Duchy of Baden having been pub- 
lished, to be laid before the Baden Legislative Chambers. 

. In conclusion, we wish the best success to this Journal, 
which is very ably conducted, and promises to be of great use 
to the cause of Phrenology in Germany. 


IV. The Medical Journals. 


1. The British and Foreign Medical Review. 


No. XXVIII. (for October 1842) of this ably conducted 
Journal, contains but little that has any peculiar relation 
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to Phrenology. The reviewer of some works on State Medi- 
cine and General Hygiène, expresses strong doubts “ whether 
any system of public hygiène could effectually resist the in- 
fluence of an enervating climate on man, or modify the thick 
neck and broad jaws of the Mongol, so indicative of his destruc- 
tiveness. It seems to us,” he adds, “that the customsand habits 
created by climate induce changes in the cerebral organiza- 
tion of nations, as well as inthe muscular and osseous conforma- 
tion, and that the mental and corporeal qualities which result 
from these changes becoming hereditary, characterize the 
race. We know that lower animals when subject to change 
of climate and habits, or, in other words, when domesticated, 
acquire new instincts contemporaneously with peculiarities in 
the form of the body ; and that distinct breeds of the same spe- 
cies are thus developed. The character of a government is 
unquestionably regulated all over the world by the character 
of the people governed ; and if the climate determine the cha- 
racter, by stamping its effects on the mental and physical or- 
ganization of its inhabitants, how can we hope to discover or 
apply successfully principles of government or of hygiéne, not 
simply powerful enough to resist its ever-acting influences, but 
able also to change those vices of organization which have 
been the growth of ages? All experience is against us. The 
moral character of the French at the present moment is given 
by Julius Cæsar, when he describes the character of the 
Gauls ; and what says Mr Alison of the nomade Tartar tribes 
of China, with its throne supported by the press, or of India, 
with its ancient civilization ? 

“< The Tartars of the present day differ in no respect from 
their ancestors in the days of Herodotus; and in the manners 
of the wandering tribes who now infest the deserts of Meso- 
potamia, we are transported to the days when Abraham so- 
journed in the land of Urr.’ (Principles of Population, Vol: I. 
p. 265.) , 

“< To whatever cause it may be owing, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the government and institutions of the oriental 
states are precisely the same at this time as they were at the 
earliest period of which history makes mention. The de- 
scriptions of Porter, of Buckingham, of Morier, of Fraser, 
differ in no respect from the picture which may be gathered 
from the graphic sketches of Herodotus; and the most faith- 
ful portrait that ever has been given of the present manners 
of Bagdad and Ispahan, is that which, for a thousand years, 
has given delight to every successive generation, in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’ (Ibid. p. 399.) 

‘ The physiological doctrines we have advanced would be in- 
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correct, if facts were otherwise ; but the melancholy practical 
inference to be deduced from the theory and the facts is, that 
it is just as easy to educate a Bengalee into a Mongol, or an 
Italian greyhound into a Newfoundland dog, as to teach the 
Hindoo how to enjoy and maintain a free government. Ten 
centuries would be uselessly spent in the attempt to annul the 
climatic effects of fifty or sixty, perhaps of a hundred. 

“We do not make these statements with any other wish than 
to render philanthropists and legislators aware of the im- 
portant assistance they may derive from a knowledge of me- 
dicine, or rather of the absolute necessity they are under to 
acquire and act upon such knowledge, if they would act 
aright. And with this object in view, we will mention other 
considerations arising out of the subject. Great Britain, 
in establishing her colonies, is in reality founding em- 
pires, which at some future period will be greater than 
any that have yet appeared in Asia. . . . Need we 
say that the responsibility of British statesmen and of the 
British nation is most solemn? In two or three centuries 
a larger population than exists in the whole of Europe 
will curse or bless us according as we have given a bias for 
good or evil to their infant institutions. Reverting to our 
previous remarks, we would, as physiologists, warn our colo- 
nial secretary and our colonizing companies against the mix- 
ture of superior with inferior races of men ; the Hill Coolie with 
the Highlander, the African with the Englishman. Liberty 
and a real equality are necessarily co-existent ; and we should 
have no difficulty in proving that such a mixture of races will 
inevitably lead to slavery and despotism, to destructive foreign 
and civil wars, and a retrograde civilization ; and for the 
primeval solitudes now being broken upon, will substitute the 
silent ruins of desolated cities. 

“ Climate will undoubtedly changethe character of the English 
race. It changes it in India; it is changing it in the United 
States, and in less than a century will dissolve the union. It 
is of importance, then, in marking the limits of new colonies, 
to consider the ultimate effects of climate, and place na- 
tural boundaries between them. When the United States 
separate, the northern will coalesce with the Canadas, and 
these unitedly will constitute the dominant empire of the 
western continent, and perhaps of the world. These changes 
will hardly take place without wars; and the length and 
destructiveness of these wars will depend considerably 
upon the nature of the boundaries, and the compactness 
of the territories to be defended. Portions of our empire 
in India might be garrisoned by colonies. The climate of 
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the high lands in central Asia so nearly resembles our own 
(as do also the inhabitants ourselves), that Englishmen would 
not deteriorate there ; and would do more for the civilization 
of Asia and the glory of England than innumerable colleges 
and missionaries in Hindostan. We would close our obser- 
vations on this part of the subject with the hope that British 
statesmen and legislators will ere long be able to estimate pro- 
perly the lives of Englishmen as the lives of men springing 
from a race in whose cerebral organization the ideas of rational 
freedom and self-government are stereotyped by climate, laws, 
and habits, and so have become instinctive; and will adopt 
those measures best calculated to enhance the value of such a 
population by lessening the mortality and ameliorating the 
condition of the labouring poor.” 

From a notice (p. 529) of a work on “ The Doctrine of Legal 
Responsibility in reference to doubtful or disordered States of | 
the Mind,” by Dr Adolph Schnitzer, published at Berlin in 
1840, we learn that, according to that writer, young persons 
between the ages of ten and twenty-four, are especially liable 
to that disordered condition of mind which leads to acts of 
incendiarism, and to which some authors apply the name of 
pyromania. On p. 539, it is mentioned that the anatomical 
plates of C. J. M. Langenbeck (Gottingen, 1842) “exhibit the 
nervous system in all its relations, in all its ramifications, and 
in every possible point of view. Sixty-two of the figures are 
devoted solely to the anatomy of the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
and shew several sections of these organs quite new to us. 
Those who desire to possess a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the encephalon and of the complicated relations 
of its various parts, will find these plates invaluable. The 
successive course of the fibrils through the cerebral ganglia, 
and their distribution in the cerebellum, are admirably deli- 
neated.”’ 

In No. XXIX., there is a review of Professor Marx’s“ Recol- 
lections of England” (Erinnerungen an England. 1841. Von 
Dr Marx. Braunschweig, 1842). The following extract from 
that work makes it appear that the doctor has no strong lik- 
ing for Phrenology :—“ As I went to Guy’s Hospital I was 
induced by their signs and handbills to go to two phrenolo- 
gists. For the paltry sum of two guineas Mr Donovan en- 
gages to teach you the difficult and useful art of learning 
people’s interior from their exterior. That he was up to 
the thing he proved by feeling my head, and erected my horo- 
- scope with a diagnosis which dispelled all doubt about the 
matter. And truly his statements ought to have convinced 
me, as well as the opinion he gave respecting the individuals 
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whose busts he had collected round him, and who, I believed, 
I knew either by their deeds or writings. Only there are in- 
nate aversions as well as ideas. Mr Deville, near Exeter 
Hall, was out ; nevertheless I went through his large collection 
of casts and skulls, which is behind a lamp-warehouse. The 
doctrines transplanted to England by our countrymen Gall 
and Spurzheim, afford a favourite pursuit to a portion of the 
higher classes, and have also given rise to a flourishing busi- 
ness. It may therefore easily happen that the bust of Elliot- 
son, who is trying hard to bring animal magnetism into 
repute, should find little favour with the adherents of this 
pseudo-Aésculapian sect.” 

Dr Marx visited the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, where, says 
he, “ is practically shewn man’s power over man, when wielded 
with humanity”—Hier wird durch die That bewiesen, was der 
Mensch über den Menschen durch das Menschliche vermag. 
He gives some details, which need not be extracted here, of 
the manner in which the patients are treated by “ the excel- 
lent physician” Dr Conolly—the fact of whose being a phre- 
nologist it would have been fair to state, if the writer was 
aware of it, and if the observations above quoted be intended 
as ridicule. Some interesting extracts from Dr Conolly’s Fourth 
Report are given in a subsequent article in the same number 
of the Review, p. 218. 

Mr Combe’s “ Notes on the United States” is intelligently 
reviewed at p. 52, the critic selecting for analysis only such 
passages as may be fitly discussed ina medical journal. With 
reference to the opinion of Dr Woodward, superintendent of 
the lunatic asylum at Worcester, that there should be asylums 
for drunkards, since intemperance is a physical disease, ge- 
nerally curable, but confinement is almost essential to pre- 
vent the temptation until the patient is cured, the reviewer 
says :—“ No one will deny that confinement would be the 
greatest blessing to a confirmed drunkard ; but how is the line 
to be drawn between those who have lost entirely their com- 
mand over their will, and those who, by strong mental exer- 
tion, might reclaim themselves? The exertions of Father 
Mathew and, in a minor degree, of temperance societies, shew 
that, at least, if drunkenness is a physical disease, it is one of 
those diseases which the mind can control: and in the present 
state of society we cannot make people virtuous on compulsion, 
however desirable it might be.” On another subject he ob- 
serves—‘* Mr Combe was informed that the average of insa- 
nity is higher among Quakers than among the gencral com- 
munity, for two reasons : ‘ First, their doctrine of the workings 
of the Holy Spirit, and their inward light, their narrow circle 
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of interests, and limited education, act unfavourably on minds 
predisposed to disease. Secondly, they intermarry extensively 
within close degrees of consanguinity.’ (Vol. ii. p. 144.) The 
second is in accordance with the well-known fact, proved by 
breeds of cattle (where there are no such doubts as to the 
genuineness of the breed as may often vitiate our conclusions 
regarding similar effects in our own species), that breeding 
in-and-in impairs the physical perfection in the offspring ; but 
that a narrow circle of interests and a limited education cause 
insanity in those predisposed to disease, is a statement con- 
tradicting well-aseertained facts. The less highly a people or 
a class are educated, and the more primitive, simple, and 
tranquil the state of society, the less numerous are the insane. 
Insanity increases in the ratio of (what is called) high civiliza- 
tion. And instead of agreeing with Mr Combe as to the ef- 
fects on the health of the peculiar doctrines of this sect, our 
observation has rather led us to think that the doctrine of an 
inward light has induced in such Quakers as sincerely and 
heartily embrace it, a serene tranquillity of mind, such as phi- 
losophers have aimed at; a quiet mental condition, the op- 
posite to that extreme sensitiveness, irritability, mobility, and 
morbid restlessness of mind which is too often the hereditary 
curse of those who are tainted with insanity; and consequently 
a condition which, in the way most suitable to the individual’s 
own mind, should be assiduously cultivated and encouraged by 
all those who are unhappily predisposed to this disease. Be- 
sides, Mr Tuke has shewn the fallacy of the same opinion, 
formerly prevalent in England.” Of Phrenology the reviewer 
says—‘ Phrenology (independently of its organology or cra- 
niology) must be admitted to be a readily-comprehended and 
easily-applicable classification of the mental powers; a system 
which, from its practical nature, is calculated to interest a 
greater number of minds than more abstract metaphysical 
speculations. It is a generalization of a large number of facts 
relating to the faculties of the human mind, such as must be 
of great interest to every inquirer after truth. The intimate 
connection between mind and the body is duly recognised. 
Physiology and psychology are not divided ; but the influence 
of the temperament of the individual, his state of health, and 
the action of the air, climate, diet, &c. upon his mental mani- 
festations, are insisted upon. Mr Combe observes that he met 
with many acute men in America who understood the meta- 
physics of Phrenology, but were ignorant of the situation of a 
single organ; and from our own observation we should ima- 
gine this also much the case in this country also: many who 
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think themselves incompetent to decide the physiological truth 
of the system, yet willingly make use of it as a convenient 
practical adaptation of metaphysics to the elucidation of cha- 
racter.” - 

Some interesting statistical facts concerning suicide are 
extracted on p. 74 from the “ Third Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General.” This crime, it appears, is most prevalent 
in London, the proportion being there “ 10.9 to 100,000 inha- 
bitants ; next to this discreditable pre-eminence stand the south- 
eastern counties, bordering on the metropolis, where it is 8.4 to 
100,000 ; the range in other parts of England is from 6:8 to 
7-4, which is the proportion in the western counties, whilst 
in Wales it is but 2:2. The proportion throughout England 
and Wales is 6'3; and the total number in the year was 2001. 
The greatest number of suicides occurred in the spring and 
summer; when crimes attended by violence, and also attacks 
of insanity, are also most common. Thus, in April, May, and 
June, there were 563; in July, August, and September, 539 ; 
in January, February, and March, 484; and in October, 
November, and December, 465.* The suicides in males were 
considerably more than double those in females; for of the 
2001 examples of this crime, 1387 occurred in the former and 
614 in the latter sex, the proportions being as 23 to 10.” 
“ The tendency to suicide,” adds the reviewer, “ is least 
among persons carrying on occupations out of doors; and 
greatest among artisans who are weakly from birth, are con- 
fined in-doors, have their rest disturbed, or have little muscu- 
lar exertion. The statistical illustration of this point shews 
that 1 in 9382 masons, carpenters, and butchers, committed 
suicide in the year; and 1 in 1669 tailors, shoemakers, and 
bakers ; the tendency to suicide in the first class being as 1 
to 5'6 in the second. A similar result is obtained by com- 
paring the suicides in the class of labourers with those among 
artisans and tradespeople ; for the tendency to suicide is more 
than twice as great among artisans as it is among labourers, 
in the former class the proportion being 6°0 to 10,000, in the 
latter, but 2°9 to the same number. In the miscellaneous 
class, designated by Mr Rickman ‘ capitalists, bankers, pro- 
fessional and other educated persons,’ the proportion is 4°9 
to 10,000. 

“Mr Farr does not grant much force to the opinion of M. 
Roué and certain theoretical writers, that suicide is most com- 
mon where education is most diffused. He admits that in 


* What havoc this makes of the fancied suicidal influence of our November 
fogs, so much talked of on the other side of the Channel! 
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England suicide is most frequent in the metropolis, the south- 
eastern counties, and the northern counties, where the great- 
est number can write, and is the least frequent in Wales, 
where the proportion of persons signing the marriage register 
with a mark (the Registrar-General’s test‘of deficient educa- 
tion), is the greatest. But he remarks very particularly re- 
garding these facts :— 

«e There is a general, but no constant relation, between 
the state of education thus tested, and the commission of sui- 
cide. It may be admitted that there is some relation between 
the development of the intellect and self-destruction ; but the 
connexion must be in a great measure indirect and accidental. 
In opposition to the arguments derived from agricultural dis- 
tricts and labourers in towns, there is the fact that suicide is 
more frequent among several classes of artisans than it is 
among better educated people. If the progress of civilization 
is to be charged with the increase of suicide, we must there- 
fore understand by it the increase of tailors, shoemakers, the 
small trades, the mechanical occupations, and the incidental 
evils to which they are exposed, rather than the advancement 
of truth, science, literature, and the fine arts.’ (Letter to the 
Registrar-General, pp. 80-1.) 

‘¢ Apparently to shew the distinction between the influence 
of education, abstractedly considered, and circumstances with 
which a certain amount of education is occasionally associated, 
Mr Farr mentions the facts, that about 2-0 to 10,000 persons 
assured in the Equitable Society, and 7:8 in 10,000 dragoons 
and dragoon-guards have been ascertained to commit sui- 
cide every year. 

“ We can see no reason for supposing that education gives 
a tendency to suicide ; but those districts in which education 
—indicated by the proportion of the population who can write 
—is most diffused, contain the most numerous class of arti- 
sans occupied within-doors. Now, there is in such persons, as 
compared with a sailor or agricultural labourer, a low state 
of health, and a morbid sensibility which may give a prone- 
ness to self-destruction. As a general rule, these trades are 
least exposed to accidents; and Mr Farr remarks, that the 
mind, left unexcited by natural dangers, imagines and creates 
causes of death. We would say rather, that the individual 
rendered morbid, moody, and sensitive by seclusion from free 
air, variations of temperature, muscular exertion, and light, 
sees in the circumstances around him—viewed through the 
diseased condition of mind which these very circumstances 
have engendered—a reason why life is no longer desirable, 
and, consequently, an incentive to the act of suicide. 
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“ Regarding this crime Mr Farr suggests— 

« ¢ That some plan for discontinuing, by common consent, 
the detailed dramatic tales of murder, suicide, and bloodshed 
in the newspapers, is well worthy the attention of their edi- 
tors. No fact is better established in science than that suicide 
—and murder may perhaps be added—is often committed 
from imitation. A single paragraph may suggest suicide to 
twenty persons; some particular chance but apt expression 
seizes the imagination, and the disposition to repeat the act 
in a moment of morbid excitement proves irresistible. Do 
the advantages of publicity counterbalance the evils attendant 
on one such death? Why should cases of suicide be recorded 
in the public papers, any more than cases of fever? (Ibid. 

“We should certainly see no objection to stripping tales of 
murder, suicide, and bloodshed of their dramatic character ; 
ou the contrary, we should think it highly desirable, if they 
are invested with such an one ; but we are by no means con- 
vinced that the evils of ungarnished publicity transcend its 
advantages. Even in the case of suicide, where the advan- 
tages of publicity are less manifest than in that of other 
crimes, is there not much reason to suppose, from our know- 
ledge of the mental state of those having a suicidal tendency, 
of which state sensibility, even to a morbid extent, is a pro- 
minent feature, that the certainty of exposure by the public 
press, and the disgrace which such exposure would entail on 
their memory and their kindred, may have in many instances 
a preventive effect ? that the mind, which had not quailed be- 
fore the dread of death, may have been deterred from the 
crime by the fear of disgrace? In the case of other crimes— 
murder, for instance—the advantages of publicity are still 
more manifest ; for the instances, we have reason to know, 
are numerous where information circulated by newspapers 
throughout the country has led to the discovery and appre- 
hension of the criminal. 

“ In the following suggestions, however, for the prevention 
of suicide, we cordially concur :— 

“<«It may be remarked, that the artisans most prone to 
suicide are subject to peculiar visceral congestions ; that sui- 
cide is most common in unhealthy towns ; and that the influ- 
ence of medicine on the mind and on the unstable or ungo- 
vernable impulses which are often the harbingers of suicide, 
is incontestable. To place the shoemaker, tailor, baker, or 
printer in the same favourable circumstances with respect to 
air and exercise as carpenters and masons, would be impossi- 
ble. But the workshops of all artisans admit of immense im- 
provements in ventilation. Cleanliness is greatly neglected. 
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Neither the men nor all the masters appear to be aware that 
the respiration of pure air is indispensable; that the body 
requires as much care as the tools, instruments, and machines, 
and that without it neither the body nor the mind can be kept 
in health and vigour. The new parks and public walks will 
afford the artisan an opportunity of refreshing his exhausted 
limbs and respiring the fresh air; and the health and temper 
of the sedentary workman may be much ameliorated by af- 
fording facilities in towns for athletic exercises and simple 
games out of doors, which, while they bring the muscles into 
play, unbend, excite, and exhilarate the mind. Moral causes 
and the regulation of the mind, have perhaps more influence 
on the educated classes; but all must derive benefit from 
out-door exercise.’ (Ibid. p. 82.) 

“ We are far from accusing the gentry and the capitalists of 
this country of hard-heartedness or want of sympathy with 
their labourers and artisans ; but we do impute to them ne- 
glect of one means of ameliorating their condition. Isa great 
landowner or manufacturer in England ever seen (as we have 
seen those of the same class abroad), furnishing his humbler 
tenants or work-people with the means of out-door recreation, 
and joining and guiding them in their sports, as now, fortu- 
nately for the health, discipline, and efficiency of our army, its 
officers may be observed doing? No; the most industrious 
labouring class in the world are left, amid their almost cease- 
less and unmitigated toil, to the sole solace of the alehouse, 
or, by way of interlude, to the foul air and frowzy harangues 
of the chartist club. We trust that an admonition to the 
wealthy of the land, conveyed through so important a public 
document as the Report of the Registrar-General, will not fall 
on deaf ears or besotted understandings.” 

The following sentence is quoted (p. 127) from Dr Dick- 
son’s ‘* Fallacies of the Faculty,” in a notice of that work :— 
“ A gentleman who was fond of play, told me that when he 
lost much money he was always sure to become ravenously 
hungry ; but that when he won, this did not happen.” 

On p. 162, we find this extract from Mr Guthrie’s work “ On 
Injuries of the Head affecting the Brain :”—“ Such are the 
deficiencies in our knowledge of the complicated functions of 
the brain, that although we think we can occasionally point 
out where the derangement of structure will be found, which 
has given rise to a particular symptom during life, the very 
next case may possibly shew an apparently sound structure with 
the same derangement of function.” ‘In fact,” adds the re- 
viewer, “if we attempt to base our diagnosis on the symptom 
of paralysis for example, how much more do we know than 
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was ascertained by Hippocrates, who announced that the cause 
of mischief occupied the side of the brain opposite to the par- 
alysed limb? The progress of science has merely taught us 
that the rule though general is not universal, as in some few 
cases the paralysis and the lesion of the brain exist on the same 
side. . . Attempts have also been made to connect certain 
disturbances of the intellectual faculties with injury of certain 
specific parts ofthe brain. Into this question we need not 
enter; abundant information on the subject exists in the 
former volumes of this Journal: suffice it to say that expe- 
rience has fully demonstrated the fallaciousness of these specu- 
lations.” On this we may remark, that we regard pathological 
cases, whether seeming to confirm or to disprove the received 
function of any part of the brain, as altogether inconclusive 
when considered as evidence of the truth or falseness of Phre- 
nology. The fact is, that while, on the one hand, many cases 
ofmental disorder have been observed, which seemed to sup- 
port the phrenological view of the function of the cerebral part 
injured, others have occurred in which no derangement of the 
mental faculty specially connected with the diseased part had 
been remarked in the patient when alive. Such results of ob- 
servation are, however, not peculiar to the brain ; the biliary 
and respiratory functions being sometimes greatly disordered 
where the liver and lungs are apparently sound, and being in 
other cases executed amazingly well in spite of extensive or- 
ganic disease (see our 8th volume, p. 636). And accordingly, 
it is by the physiological evidence that the truth of Phrenology 
must stand or fall.* 


» The Lancet of 22d April 1843 has the following statement :—‘‘ M. Velpeau 
lately exhibited to the Acad. de Medicine of Paris, the brain of a man who had died 
under his care in the Hospital La Charité. A scirrhous tumour existed between the 
anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum, on which it pressed, causing a consider- 
able loss of substance. The man had been distinguished in the hospital for loqua- 
city and salacity. In reference to the latter circumstance the French journal from 
which we quote this case, remarks,—‘ If what phrenologists say be true, the cere- 
bellum, the organ of desire, ought to have been in this case largely developed, and 
the anterior lobe also, in which the organ of language is placed, ought to have been 
found in its normal condition. The contrary was the fact; the cerebellum was of 
only medium size, and the anterior lobe was diminished by compression.’ Admit- 
ting the fact as stated, we altogether deny the ratiocination of our contemporary 
on this head, and it would not be difficult, though it might be tedious, to point 
out all its fallacies.” As a contrast to this case (of which, by the way, it is im- 
possible to form a satisfactory opinion without seeing the details), we may refer 
to a case of religious insanity and catalepsy in a clergyman, published in the 
Provincial Medical Journal of 4th March 1843, p. 446, by Mr George Miller, 
‘surgeon, Chichester. ‘In reviewing this case,” says Mr Miller, “ there can, I 
think, be no doubt that the cerebral disease was of slow and insidious growth, 
produced, most probably, in conjunction with predisposing causes, by his severe 
mental discipline, and his utter neglect of the physical necessities of the frame, 
as regards food, cheerful recreation, and exercise of mind and body. The char- 
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2. The Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


In No. LXXII. (for April, 1842), p. 401, there is an ana- 
* of the 9th volume of the “ Memoires de l'Academie 

oyale de Médecine,” the 11th article in which is a Memoir 
on the Anatomy of the Brain, by M. Foville. Several pas- 
sages are translated by the reviewer, to which we can only 
refer. According to M. Foville, “ the form of the brain and 
the form of the cranium are alike determined by the form 
of the proper serous sacs of the hemispheres, constantly filled 
with their natural fluid.” How he has discovered this we are 
puzzled to conjecture. All that can be affirmed with certainty 
is, that different forms of head exist; nothing being as yet 
known of the proximate cause of the shape of each. 

A work entitled, “ Observations on the Religious Delu- 
sions of Insane Persons, and on the Practicability, Safety, and 
Expediency of imparting to them Christian Instruction, &c. 
&c., by Nathaniel Bingham, M.R.C.S.,” is noticed at p. 423. 
Mr B. thinks that religious instruction has a beneficial effect 
on the minds of persons under the influence of religious delu- 
sions; but Dr Millingen is quoted by the reviewer on the 
other side of the question, and, certainly, the employment of 
such an agent needs to be regulated by the greatest tact and 
judgment on the part of those who have charge of the insane. 
When so regulated, good results have followed; as may be 
seen in our 15th volume, p.174. Mr Bingham disapproves 
of the entire banishment of mechanical restraint in lunatic 
asylums, and the reviewer agrees with him ; but the objec- 
tions urged by both have lately been replied to with great 
force by Dr Conolly, Dr Crawford, and others. 

_ From the contents of an article at p. 440, on M. Leuret’s 
work upon “ Moral Revulsion in the Treatment of Insanity,” 
we infer that the views expressed in that publication are 
identical with those published in his former work, “ On the 
Moral Treatment of Insanity,” noticed in vol. xiv. of this 
Journal, pp. 361 and 370. The reviewer denies that the 
charge brought against M. Leuret, of recommending intimi- 
dation of the insane, is well founded. 

« The moral means suited to correct the aberrations of 
reason M. Leuret divides into two series. The first series of 


acter of the insanity is, I believe, sufficiently well accounted for by the nature of 
his studies,—religion and the serious responsibilities of his professional situa- 
tion ; and | am free to confess that the portions of brain to which phrenologists 
ascribe the functions of veneration, were precisely the seat of the greatest vascular 
excitement, the most decided opacity and firmness, of the arachnoid coat, and the 
most effusion between that membrane and the pia mater,—a most striking evi- 
dence of deranged function in connection with organic disease.” 
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these moral means consists in producing a well-arranged and 
judicious diversion on one or more of the intellectual faculties 
which have still remained unaffected and intact, by giving to 
these faculties an unusual activity, which may absorb all the 
rest, and arrest seriously and uninterruptedly the undivided 
attention of the patient. It is a moral principle, a point which 
no one will dispute, that we may more easily obtain the mas- 
tery over strange and extreme mental associations by a judi- 
cious and adroit method of diversion, than by attacking them 
front to front, and combating them directly. This principle 
M. Leuret has applied to the treatment of mental alienation. 
The advantages he has succeeded in obtaining from this moral 
generalship we shall see presently. 

« The second series of moral means has for its object to 
restore the morbidly changed faculties to their normal state by 
acting directly on these faculties. These means consist 
chiefly in admonition, exhortation, and advice, as also in a cer- 
tain degree of authority exercised with more or less determi- 
nation, according to circumstances. M. Leuret has been for 
this latter part of his system charged with employing some- 
thing like intimidation—such a charge, however, is totally 
groundless. It is quite clear that, under certain circum- 
stances and towards certain characters, a determined method 
becomes indispensable, and is attended with great practical 
advantage. Between individuals whose reason is lost, and 
those whose reason is not yet developed, between insane 
persons and children, there are several points of analogy: it 
would be no more advisable to adopt one exclusive system of 
moral treatment towards all insane persons, than to pursue 
a uniform system of education for all children. Mildness is 
no doubt, as the general rule, the plan to be pursued ; firmness, 
however, though the exception, often becomes necessary. 

“ These two modes of treatment, viz., the direct and the 
indirect, M. Leuret employs simultaneously or successively 
in the same individual ; sometimes he selects one to the ex- 
clusion of the other. In this particular he is determined by 
the character of the patient and the nature of his mental 
disorder. Whatever be the mode of treatment adopted, 
whether a direct action on the perverted functions or a diver- 
sion on the normal functions be decided on, great patience 
and perseverance become necessary. One very important 
precept which the author inculcates is, to profit by the amend- 
ments already gained, in order to obtain new ones.” 

Some extracts from the 20th and 21st Annual Reports of 
the Dundee Lunatic Asylum, are given at p. 545, on the 
causes of insanity, the non-restraint system, and the delusions 
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of the insane: —‘ Occasionally,” say the reporters, Drs 
Nimmo and Mr Mackintosh, “‘ all our patients are to be found 
perfectly free ; and the very small number that we have at 
any time under mechanical confinement, is a proof that we 
are not advocates for restraint wherever it can be safely 
dispensed with. Seclusion, regulated according to circum- 
stances, and attended with sufficient restraint to prevent mis- 
chief, we hold, in common with almost all who have had 
much experience in the management of the insane, to be the 
most effectual and the most humane means of allaying violent 
paroxysms.’’* 

At p. 562, is a notice of a paper by Mr Robarts, on Hypo- 
chondriasis, in the London and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of 
Medical Sciences, Feb. 1842. ‘‘Mr R.,” says the Medico- 
Chirurgical reviewer, “has taken a good deal of pains with 
this rather ticklish subject. He tells us that the seat of the 
disease is in the head, the gastric symptoms being merely ac- 
cidental and sympathetic: In the 1s¢ place, Because the evi- 
dences of disease in the stomach are occasionally entirely 
wanting. In the 2d, Because, when present, they may be 
cured without producing any alleviation of the cephalic signs. 
In the 3d, Because they often end in those maladies which are 
recognised as purely cerebral, while they never degenerate, as 
far as his experience goes, into organic diseases of the stomach. 
We think that this question is like that on the colour of the 
chamelion—contrary opinions are both right and wrong. One 
man has hypochondriasis—gradually there supervene unequi- 
vocal cerebral symptoms—and, probably, in that case the 
hypochondriasis had its seat in the cerebrum. Another has 
indigestion—hypochondriasis torments him—his indigestion is 
relieved, and so is his hypochondriasis. This is a common 
case enough, and the very same reasoning which locates the 
complaint in the head in one instance ought, surely, to locate 
it in the organs of digestion in the other. We suspect that 
the latter is the more ordinary case.” In one of our early 
volumes (ili. 51), Dr Andrew Combe discussed this subject at 
great length, and came to the conclusion at which Mr Robarts 
also has arrived. Hypochondriasis is no doubt frequently pre- 


* We may here quote from the Medical Gazette of 26th November, 1841, 
p. 363, one of the resolutions carried at the first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Medical officers of Hospitals for the insane, held, by invitation of the 
Governors, at Nottingham Asylum, on the 14th and subsequent days of that month : 
—‘ That without pledging themselves to the opinion that mechanical restraint 
may not be found occasionally useful in the management of the insane, the mem- 
bers now present have the greatest satisfaction in according their approbation of, 
and in proposing a vote of thanks to, those gentlemen who are now endeavouring 
to abolish its use in all cases,” . ; 
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ceded or accompanied by digestive disorder; but this is not 
always or necessarily present ; while the mental or cerebral 
symptoms are essential to its existence, and therefore never ab- 
sent. The very fact of the diversity of symptoms attending 
hypochondriasis, proves its seat to be in some part whose in- 
fluence extends over all ; and where is such a part to be found 
if not in the brain? The only invariable symptom of the dis- 
ease is depression and uneasiness of mind—a symptom, of 
course, attributable to that organ alone. Dr Combe admits 
that digestive disease is frequently the exciting cause of a mor- 
bid state of the brain, which, in its turn, reacts on the diges- 
tive organs; while in those cases where the brain is the pri- 
marily disordered part, the mental depression may eventually 
be increased by the reaction of those abdominal organs which 
itself has injuriously affected. 

To some cases illustrative of disease seated in the cerebel- 
lum, extracted from the Provincial Medical Journal, where 
they are reported by Mr W. Jackson, the reviewer appends 
the following remarks :— 

“ The functions of the cerebellum are as yet but very im- 
perfectly understood ; these cases, however, so far as they go, 
are certainly much in favour of the views of M. Fleurens— 
that the cerebellum gives to the muscular system a general 
harmony of action, and a precision of purpose; and that an 
impairment of its function is attended by agitation, unsteadi- 
ness, and irregularity of muscular action. 

“ Is the cerebellum in any way connected with sensibility ? 
Mr Jackson is inclined, from these cases (especially the se- 
cond), to answer in the affirmative. The difficulty consists in 
distinguishing the effects produced by the disease in the cere- 
bellum, from those arising from the affection of the contiguous 
structures, more especially the membranes. 

“ It is highly probable that pathology will, in time, do more 
to explain the real nature of the functions of the cerebellum 
than experimental physiology, which is liable to two great ob- 
jections, viz. the great shock produced by the operation, and 
the necessity of involving other structures.” 

We have little doubt that by and by the cerebellum will be 
shewn to have a plurality of functions ; but more light on this 
subject will probably be derived from the investigation of 
healthy than of diseased or mutilated structure. We add the 
following extract from Mr Herbert Mayo’s work on “ The 
Nervous System and its Functions,’ quoted in No. LXXIII. 
of the Review, p. 30 :—‘ It may be observed,” he remarks, 
“ that the inferior peduncle, or crus cerebelli, on either side 
attaches itself to the lateral and posterior surface of the me- 
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dulla oblongata, whereby the fasciculi which descend from it 
are brought into continuity with those of the spinal cord 
which contain the posterior or sentient roots of the spinal 
nerves. Now the class of common sentient cranio-spinal nerves, 
has as one of its peculiar functions to minister to the inward 
or bodily sensations. Is it probable that some of the func- 
tions of the cerebellum may be to develope instincts connected 
with that class of sensations? This idea is consistent with 
the belief, which so much prevails among phrenologists, that 
the cerebellum has to do with the sexual impulse. It appears 
to me, indeed, most probable that the cerebellum does not 
originate that impulse. That impulse is a sensational appe- 
tite, like hunger, and depends for its existence upon the state 
of the bodily organs and organs of mere sensation.* The ar- 
gument commonly deduced by phrenologists from pathological 
phenomena is certainly unsound. As Müller remarks, ‘ The 
coincidence of disease of the spinal cord with affection of the 
genital organs is much more frequent than of disease of the 
cerebellum.’ And Cruveilhier even mentions the striking in- 
stance of a girl, in whom after death the complete absence of 
the cerebellum was ascertained, yet who had manifested a 
strong tendency to a practice growing out of the appetite re- 
ferred to.” The reviewer adds the remark, that the phrenolo- 
gical argument on the sexual functions of the cerebellum has 
always seemed to him to be pushed much too far; but we in 
turn must be allowed to observe, that the alleged anti-phreno- 
logical tendency of such cases as the one referred to, is very 
apt to disappear when the facts are minutely scrutinized. 
From other passages quoted in subsequent pages of the ar- 
ticle from which the above is transcribed, we learn that Mr 
Mayo, who was formerly, as the reviewer expresses it, “ a 
staunch anti-phrenologist,” has now “ come round to more 
moderate and juster notions.” He thinks that, if there are 
not sufficient grounds for adopting the phrenological chart of 
the cerebral organs, there are, at all events, for examining it ; 
that very probably, different regions of the cineritious layer 
of the brain are concerned with different classes of concep- 
tions or emotions; and that no insurmountable obstacle is 
apparent to the detection of such relations by measurements 
even upon the living. “ And if the primary object of the in- 
quiry should fail, still some new truths will certainly be brought 
to light in its progress. But there are reasons to hope that 


* Even supposing the sexual impulse to be a “ sensational appetite” or “ mere 
sensation,” this would prove nothing against its organ being in the cerebellum. 
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the inquiry will prove in the end more or less successful as to 
its direct object. Accordingly,” says he, “ most of those who 
have diligently studied the craniological map will be found to 
believe that its general features, or some of its leading indica- 
tions, are correct.” He, however, professes that he has not 
sufficiently compared the craniological chart with nature to 
make his opinion of value as to its correctness. “ Neverthe- 
less,” he adds, “ I have not entirely neglected what opportu- 
nities of observation have come in my way. But I certainly 
am not satisfied that even the principle of distribution of the 
mental elements which is adopted by phrenologists is just ;— 
that the intellects lie in the front, the moral impulses in the 
middle, the inferior impulses at the back of the head. In- 
deed, I have arrived at no more than a few general impres- 
sions, rather of a physiognomical than physiological character, 
which are perhaps hardly worth stating.” Of these, which 
certainly are of no great value, we give the following as a fa- 
vourable specimen. 

“ When large heads are met with in combination with dull 
capacity, their shape is commonly ungainly, and projections 
of bone, having no relation to cerebral development, catch the 
eye. 

“ The worst physical character is great lateral narrowing 
of the upper part of the head, with a coarse breadth at the 
lower and middle part. Add to this a mean forehead, and 
want of symmetry of the two sides, and the portrait is yet de- 
teriorated. 

“ The heads of the ablest and the best, whether large or 
small, generally look more carefully shaped and better finished 
than those of common persons. The shape, too, in which they 
are fashioned, seems better filled out ; so that the bony boun- 
daries are lost sight of, and the roundness or fulness of the 
contained organs is the predominant characteristic.” 

The reviewer adds: “ Those who now sneer at Phrenology 
in toto, are neither anatomists nor physiologists. That the 
brain is the organ of the mind, whatever the latter may be, is 
undeniable. That the mind itself is not a simple unity, dif- 
fering in different individuals in degree only, is as undeniable. 
A man is born a Byron, a Napoleon, or a Newton, and no cir- 
cumstances, no mental training, could make of the mass of men 
either of the three. If, then, the mind be a composite thing, 
built up of various and even clashing qualities, and if the brain 
be the organ of the mind, the brain must have parts corres- 
ponding to those qualities and adapted for their exhibition. 
Take, if you will, the material hypothesis, and it comes to the 
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same point. What reasoning and observation deduce from 
the manifestations of the brain in its sound state, the pheno- 
mena of injuries and disease confirm. The practical difficulty 
of determining the several mental faculties and their local 
habitations is great, it may be insurmountable ; but the at- 
tempt to surmount it is philosophical, and it is by observation 
only that it can succeed. We do not see, therefore, what there 
is in Phrenology, abstractedly speaking, to laugh at. The truth 
is, that the opposition is that of metaphysics to anatomy and 
common sense. 

“ Like Mr Mayo, we will not go the length of allowing the 
correctness of Phrenology in detail. But it is only fair to ad- 
mit that there may be much truth even in that. When we 
see, as in the Caucasian race, that size of cranium is the great 
criterion of intellect—that certain forms of head are histori- 
cally and by all admission stamped as peculiarly intellectual— 
that even special mental qualities have a special cranial confor- 
mation,—when we see all this which common daily observa- 
tion proves, shall we say that these superficial truths, these 
facts that swim upon the surface of experience, are all that 
study, time, and reflection can amass—that philosophy must 
attempt no more without being set in the stocks as a witch, 
or pelted as a natural? To our apprehension, to argue in 
this way is the fanaticism of prejudice, the confidence of igno- 
rance, the re-enactment of that opposition to induction which 
has worn so many shapes, and has been foiled in all.” 

Eight pages of the same Number (79-86) are occupied by 
a good analysis of Mr Sampson’s treatise on “ Criminal Juris- 
prudence considered in Relation to Mental Organization.” The 
reviewer recommends the work to his readers, with an assur- 
ance that they will find in it much food for reflection. At page 
147, a favourable notice of Dr Webster’s ‘‘ Observations on 
the Admission of Medical Pupils to the Wards of Bethlem 
Hospital,” commences thus :—* We believe that there are 
very few modern physiologists who now consider insanity as a 
disease of the mind alone, but as a disorder of some material 
structure, more especially of the mind’s instrument—the brain. 
Sensation, volition, and reflection, are just as much functions 
of the brain and nerves, as secretion of bile is the function of 
the liver—or circulation of blood the function of the heart 
and arteries. It is very true that the primary cause of in- 
sanity may not always be in the brain. It may be in the 
liver, the stomach, or other parts; but the brain must be dis- 
ordered, either primarily or sympathetically, before insanity 
can manifest itself. The functions of the brain, like those of 
other organs or parts, may be disordered, long before the mi- 
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croscope or scalpel can detect changes of structure—which, 
after all, are consequences, not causes. These are truths 
which we believe are almost universally admitted, and yet they 
have not led to the legitimate conclusion that, insanity being 
a disease or disorder of the mind’s instrument—the brain, 
wherever located may be the original cause—so the complaint 
ought to be taught in lectures and studied in hospitals like any 
other corporeal malady.” | 

The articles in No. LXXIV. most likely to interest the 
phrenological reader, are, a review of Dr Prichard’s work, “ On 
the different forms of Insanity in relation to Jurisprudence,” 
(p. 522); and articles entitled ‘‘ Mesmero-Phrenology,” (p.593), 
and “ Mind or Matter? That is the Question!’ (p. 602.) Of 
Mvsmero-Phrenology the reviewer speaks with supreme con- 
tempt. ‘Let the rational phrenologist,” says he, “ look to 
this in time. When we see the public marriage between 
Mesmerism and Phrenology, and the meretricious Harridan 
introduced into a phrenological institution as a modest woman, 
we apprehend that Phrenology is in danger, and that there are 
‘snakes in the grass.’ We have strong suspicions, indeed, 
that Mr Brookes himeelf is a sly anti-phrenologist, as well as a 
secret enemy of Mesmerism, who, under the mask of disciple 
and true believer, has taken a most ingenious way of damning 
both the one and the other science.” There is not over-much 
eandour in some of the reviewer’s comments on the cases he 
quotes. The article entitled “ Mind or Matter ?” is directed 
against the Materialism promulgated last year in the Phreno- 
logical Association. We strongly disapprove of the style in 
which this subject is handled by the reviewer, who unphiloso- 
phically confounds the two independent questions of Ma- 
terialism and Immortality, and unwarrantably represents 
the Materialists as denying the reality of a future state. 
“ Granting,” says he, “ argumenti causa (what we otherwise 
deny) that there is no soul—no future state of existence—no 
rewards or punishments beyond the grave—ano truth in natural 
religion nor in revelation—no difference between a man and a 
monkey, except a larger head and deficiency of tail—what then? 
Is the mass of mankind, half of whom, at the least, are plenti- 
fully supplied with vicious organs and propensities, prepared 
for the reception of such doctrines, at the present time, or 
likely ever to be so? Does he believe that the mere terror of 
the rope, the dungeon, or the penal settlement, would be suf- 
ficient to deter the multitude, or even the enlightened, from 
crime, if all moral and religious apprehensions were unani- 
mously voted to be bugbears ? e will admit further, for 
the sake of argument, that human laws and human reason are 
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quite sufficient for the government of society, without any re- 
ference to religious obligations. Dr Engledue must have seen 
some hundreds or rather thousands of suffering fellow-crea- 
tures, on their beds of sickness and on their death-beds, whose 
pains were mitigated, whose agonies were soothed, whose for- 
titude was sustained, and whose dying prospects were illumined, 
by the power of faith, and the hope of immortality! ! 

Unfading Hors, when life’s last embers burn, 

When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 

What though each spark of earth-born raptures fly 

The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 

Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 

The morning dream of life’s eternal day ! 


“ And would Dr Engledue and his band of phrenological Ma- 
TERIALISTS dash this last cup of enjoyment from the lips of 
those who have no other stay or consolation on earth, and 
thus— 


Hurl the poor mortal trembling from the stage ? 


without a ray of hope from the promised blessings of Divine 
Reveration! For our own parts, were we the most deter- 
mined Materialists, Deists, or even Atheists, the mines of Gol- 
conda would not bribe us to poison the chalice of sorrowing and 
afflicted humanity in their dying hour, or shake their faith, by 
engendering doubts in the pious Christian. What right has 
the cold-blooded Matertauist to disturb the creed of Jew or 
Gentile—of Christian or Mahometan, by thrusting his grovel- 
ling and debasing doctrine of annihilation down their throats ? 
The belief in a future state of existence—of rewards and 
punishments there, even if totally visionary, has an ennobling 
Influence, and pours the balm of consolation daily into the 
tortured breasts of millions and millions of human beings! 
Has the Scerric no bowels of compassion on these his fellow- 
creatures ?”’ 

To all this frothy declamation we cannot do better than 
oppose the following dignified sentences of that very acute 
reasoner, and avowed Christian, Baron Smith. In his “ Me- 
taphysic Rambles,” published a few years ago under a fictiti- 
ous name,* (and a principal object of which is to shew the 
folly of those who pertinaciously maintain either Material- 
ism or Immaterialism), after expressing the opinion that 
“the human body has, though secondarily and instrumen- 


* Metaphysic Rambles. By Warner Christian Search, LL.D., F.R.S., and 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1835. See also Observations on the Discourse of Natural 
Theology by Henry Lord Brougham. By Thomas Wallace, Esq., LL.D., one of 
His Majesty’s Counsel at Lawin Ireland. London, 1835, In the latter work, the 
rashness with which Lord Brougham has perilled the immortality of the soul upon 
the truth of its immateriality, is very happily exposed. 
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tally, a great deal to say to the operations of the human 
mind; I feel, not that my brain thinks, but that something 
within me thinks, with the agency and assistance of my brain” 
—and after giving to the question, “ Is this Materialism ?” 
the following reply: “I cannot tell, for I know not what 
immateriality is, but merely what it is not”—proceeds thus :— 
“ Neither do I much care whether there be Materialism in 
my notions, or be not; for I am sure there is no infidelity ; 
and this is the error from which I would shrink with most 
alarm. In doubting the power of God, if such should be his 
will, by creating a material mind, to confer on matter the 
faculty of thought, there is more impiety and irreligion, than 
in admitting that His omnipotence might rouse to intellectual 
activity the inertness of mere matter. The less calculated 
matter may seem for such exertion,—the more difficult it may 
be to conceive mentality attached to matter—the more such 
union must illustrate the—after all unquestionable—omnipo- 
tence of God. In denouncing the impossibility of reconciling 
immortal being with materiality of soul, there may be some- 
thing bordering on the impiety of virtually denying that the 
body can possibly arise and participate with the soul in the 
enjoyment of eternal life. There is a semblance of presump- 
tuous impiety in deriving, as a necessary consequence of its 
being immaterial, the immortality of the soul, and not regard- 
ing this immortality as an effect of the will and ordinance of 
God. The profane position would seem to amount to this— 
that if God create an immaterial mind, it will be immortal by 
virtue of its essence, independently of (and as it were in oppo- 
sition to) his will; and that if he create a material mind, and 
a (of course material) body, their gross essence will preclude 
his bestowing eternal life on either.” (Pp. 45-47.) Itis but 
fair to add, that more rational sentiments on this subject 
than those last quoted from its pages, are to be found in the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review; for in the immediately follow- 
ing Number (No. LXXV., p. 173), the critic of ‘ Interesting 
Facts connected with the Animal Kingdom, by Dr J. C. 
Hall,” expresses himself thus :—‘ Dr Hall descants learnedly 
and ingeniously on the divine origin of the human mind or 
soul, and considers that, next to Revelation, the universal con- 
currence of all nations in the belief of an immortal soul, affords 
the strongest proofs of its truth. We cannot see any thing 
like proof in this general (for it is not a universal) concurrence. 
The belief that the sun daily travelled round the earth, was, 
at one time, just as general as the belief now in the future 
existence of the soul. There is, in fact, no proof, and scarce- 
ly a probability, of a future state of existence, except in Reve- 
lation—and with that we must be content.” 
4 
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The Lancet of 8th October 1842 (p. 54), contains extracts 
from a lecture delivered by Dr Shearman on the lst of that 
month at Charing-Cross Hospital. Dr S. there attacks Phre- 
nology on several grounds. “ That different mental faculties,” 
says he, ‘‘are located in separate portions of the brain, appears 
to me to be an untenable hypothesis; the brain furnishes the 
medium of communication between the internal and external 
world, by means of which organ the various attributes of 
mind are displayed. But Conscientiousness, for instance, no 
more resides in the brain, by means of which its existence is 
displayed, than the will resides in the voluntary muscles, by 
means of which the desire of locomotion is accomplished. . . . 
The voluntary muscles are the organs by which the will is 
manifested, and it cannot be manifested in any other possible 
way; yet the will does not depend upon the size and de- 
velopment of the muscles. The brain is the organ by which 
Conscientiousness is manifested, but this faculty does not 
depend upon the size and development of any particular por- 
tion of that organ. The will is not the result of the action 
of the voluntary muscles ; Conscientiousness is not the result 
of the action of the brain, or any of its parts.” Now, the 
parenn oea doctrine is, that, wheresoever a faculty may be 

ancied to “reside”? (a point of no great moment), a cer- 
tain part of the brain is indispensable to its action ; and that 
the larger that part of the brain is, the stronger, ceteris 
paribus, is the emotion in the mind. Dr Shearman may 
indeed say that this hypothesis is untenable; but before his 
statement can be listened to with respect, he must support it 
by something more than his mere assertion. The analogy of 
the will and voluntary muscles proves as much, or more, for 
Phrenology than against it:—muscular power is the func- 
tion of the latter, or, if the phrase be preferred, ‘ resides” 
there ; and nobody will affirm that muscular power ‘“ does 
not depend upon the size and development of the muscles.” 
The will to move a limb is manifested (in the sense in which 
that word is used in phrenological works) not by the muscles 
but by the brain: compress the brain and you suspend the 
will, although the muscles remain perfectly fit to execute the 
mandates of volition ; nay, the will to move a leg or an arm 
may exist after the amputation of the limb. 

Dr Shearman’s next objection is thus expressed :—** Some 
instincts are temporary, lasting no longer than is requisite to 
fulfil the purpose for which they were planted; such as the 
love of offspring in the lower animals, which continues ne 
longer than is essential to rearing the young, and then entirely 
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ceases in the parent, at least for a time, and until a future 
progeny may be benefited by its operation. If the degree of 
this manifestation, as the phrenologists call it, be in exact 
proportion to the size and development of the organ manifest- 
ing it, how is it that the instinct or propensity entirely 
vanishes; that the manifestation of philoprogenitiveness 
entirely ceases, whilst the organ can have suffered no dimi- 
nution, but rather, on the contrary, must have become in- 
creased by the exercise of it? We, in our turn, may 
be permitted to put the question, How is it that so many 
persons, before setting themselves in hostility to the opi- 
nions of phrenologists, omit to perform the obvious duty 
of ascertaining what those opinions are? If Dr Shear- 
man had even cursorily looked into any elementary work 
on the subject, he would have found—what has been stated so 
often that we are almost ashamed to repeat it—that, accord- 
ing to the phrenologists, the strength of a faculty is affected, 
not only by the size of its organ, but by the organ’s internal 
constitution and irritability, its exercise, the excitement which — 
it receives from without, and other circumstances, which the 
Doctor will find amply discussed in books that have long 
been in the hands of the public.* It does not by any means 
follow that, because an organ of a certain faculty exists in the 
brain, it shall be always in the same, or indeed in any, degree 
of action. Dr Shearman will allow that man possesses an 
organ of the sense of taste ; but does he consider the inference 
unavoidable, that at every moment of our lives we experience 
the sensation which the organ in question confers? So, a 
man may have a violent temper, without being incessantly in 
arage. Nay, during sleep, the whole mind, however highly 
endowed with power, is periodically deprived of action alto- 
gether. Were it the nature of our faculties to come into play 
at all times, whether their action were necessary and conve- 
nient or not, the mind would be for ever distracted by jarring 
emotions. The presence of young offspring excites Philo- 
progenitiveness, exactly in the same way that an insult excites 
rage, a sapid body the sense of taste, or inanition the desire 
toeat. The existence of latent propensities, which occasion is 
necessary to call forth, has been recognised in all ages and by 
the best observers. In many species of the lower animals, 
there is periodical excitement of certain faculties, such as the 
sexual instinct, the disposition to pair, and the impulse to 
migrate,—arising, in all probability, from a periodical increase 
of circulation in the cerebral organs. 

* Combe’s System of Phrenology, i. 49, et seq., 5th edition.— Dr Gall says: 


“ Les organes des facultés de l’âme agissent avec plus d’énergie, s'ils sont plws 
trrités ou plus développés.”— Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, i. 308. 
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Again, says Dr Shearman, “ If we wish to eradicate an evil 
propensity in any person, we do not think to effect this by 
primarily operating on the brain, and diminishing the size of 
one particular portion of that organ; but we employ moral 
means only, which produce their effect solely upon the mind, 
considered as a distinct entity, and cannot primarily act upon 
the material substance of the brain ;” and he concludes, that 
“if the moral means act primarily upon the mind, and the 
organ becomes diminished in consequence of its being less 
exercised, then the knowledge of the connection between the 
organ and the disposition, if such there be, cannot be of the 
least practical utility. We employ the moral means to effect 
our purpose of correcting the disposition ; whether the phre- 
nological organ does or does not vary in size or activity dur- 
ing the progress of this correction, cannot be of the slightest 
importance for us to know.” Of greater importance, we re- 
ply, than may at first sight be imagined. In the first place, 
it is important and of great utility to be aware that a faculty 
has a distinct organ; and, secondly, it will be admitted by 
educators who, after following, in ignorance of Phrenology, 
the occupation of mental training, studied that science and 
reduced it to practice, that they became able to apply moral 
discipline with far greater success than before. In the treatment 
of the insane, moreover, phrenological physicians have occa- 
sionally found much advantage in employing remedies which 
“acted primarily upon the material substance of the brain.” 

Dr Shearman’s last objection is, that Phrenology, if true, 
subverts human responsibility. “ There can be neither merit 
nor demerit,” says he, “in a person whose organ of Conscien- 
tiousness is larger or smaller, according as it has pleased his 
Creator to bestow it. . . I find it stated in a review of a 
phrenological work, that ‘ phrenologists have long proclaimed 
that the great cause of the incorrigibility of criminals is the 
excessive predominance of the organs of the animal propensi- 
ties over those of the moral and intellectual faculties.’ Can 
the individual be responsible for this excessive preponderance ? 
Is the material organization of his bodily frame under his own 
control?” We echo, Can an individual be responsible for a 
predominance of the animal propensities so great as to render 
him incorrigible? Are the impulses of his mental nature un- 
der his own control? For it is evident that, if an unconquer- 
able tendency to vice do really exist (which Dr Shearman 
does not deny, and which is susceptible of the clearest proof), 
the question of responsibility is altogether unaffected by the 
fact that a certain configuration of the brain is found in its 
company. | 
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Mr E. J. Hytche replies to Dr Shearman in the Lancet of 
12th November 1842, p. 248.—In a previous Number (15th 
October, p. 90), Mr Grainger writes on the use of the micro- 
scope on examining the brain and other organs.—On 14th 
January 1843, p. 579, there is copied from a Dublin medical 
journal, an extraordinary case of mental derangement, occa- 
sioned by fright, and subsequently cured by the casual repro- 
duction of the same violent emotion. The cuse is hardly cre- 
dible, yet is reported with minuteness, Intelligence, and appa- 
rent truthfulness. On 29th April (p. 159) is published a paper 
on the electricity of the animal system, by Dr Searle of Bath, 
in which the vital phenomena are ascribed to the chemical 
action developed by the agency of oxygen in the body. What 
he says of the brain deserves to be quoted, but we cannot af- 
ford room for it here. 


4. The Medical Gazette. 


In the Gazette of 12th November 1841, Dr Searle has an 
article “On Excited Intellect and Mental Delusion,” chiefly 
in connection with inflammation of the brain. “ The physical 
condition of the brain in insanity,” says he, “and especially 
in the early manifestation of the disease, at the present time 
I do not think sufficiently attended to; the moral means hav- 
ing, it would appear to me, usurped too exclusive a share of 
attention, to the neglect of the necessary medical treatment, 
to which alone very many cases, I am convinced, are amen- 
able.” 

A communication fram Dr Crawford of Glasgow, ‘‘On 
Bloodletting in Maniacal Excitement,” appears on 31st De- 
cember 1841 (p. 543). His views, he says, though not in con- 
formity with those taught by several eminent lecturers and 
systematic writers on medicine, are those which an ample op- 
portunity of observing the effects of various modes of treatment 
in insanity has led him to adopt. 

On 7th October 1842, p. 62, Dr Hitch, of the Gloucester 
Lunatic Asylum, publishes on the treatment of the insane in 
Wales: it is truly scandalous, there being only one asylum in 
the whole principality—that near Haverfordwest. On 11th 
November, p. 259, we observe an article on the successful 
treatment of idiocy. The Hanwell Asylum is the subject of 
another on 30th December, p. 483; and some remarks on 
certificates of lunacy, 6th January 1843, p. 526, are worthy of 
attention. An extract from a report of the Gloucester Luna- 
tic Asylum, inserted on 14th April, p. 110, gives the informa- 
tion that the Mainzerian system of singing has been there in- 
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troduced, and that the employment of mechanical restraint is 
still discontinued. 


5. The Medical Times. 


On 27th August 1842, Mr A. J. Ellis opposes the assertion 
that Dr Gall was a materialist, and quotes on that subject 
from his work. On 12th November is published a short com-: 
munication from Mr T. S. Prideaux on the excitation of the 
cerebral organs during sleep-waking. We quote the conclu- 
sion of it, as an additional proof of the groundlessness of Mr 
Colquhoun’s accusation, commented upon by us in a previous 
article :— | 

“ Briefly to recapitulate the conclusions at which I have ar- 
rived, they are—That special organs of the patient are capa- 
ble of being called into action by the agency of the mesmer- 
iser. But that as these organs are capable of being excited, not 
only by touching their seat, but by touching any part of the 
head, or even by a simple act of volition, without touching 
the patient at all, no conclusive evidence can be drawn from 
such experiments as to the locality of the cerebral organs; and 
that though the operator, by an act of volition, can, on certain 
occasions, and in certain patients, excite a discriminate facul- 
ty at pleasure, we have no good ground for concltding, that, 
by operating on a part of the head, the function of which is 
undiscovered, and willing to excite the particular unknown 
faculty attached to it, whatever this might be, such unknown 
faculty would be called into action, and its discovery effected.” 
(No. 164, p. 103.) 

In the same number, p. 104, is inserted a translation from 
the Gazette Medicale de Paris, of an article giving some ac- 
count of a treatise by M. Flourens, entitled + Phrenology Ex- 
amined.” Judging from this article, we cannot but regard 
the work in question as quite unworthy of its author as a man 
of science. M. Flourens shews, we are told, ‘‘ that Gall’s fun- 
damental proposition, namely, that the brain is the organ or 
organic seat of intelligence, has nothing new, although Gall 
pretended to give his assertion as a discovery!’ Why, 
every one who has looked into Gall’s work is aware, that 
he has not only made no such absurd pretension, but ac- 
tually given (in his second octavo volume) a history of the 
opinions of previous writers who maintained or conjectured 
that the brain consists of a congeries of organs of the mental 
powers. To Gall, however, M. Flourens allows “the merit 
of having more clearly defined the question as to the plurality 
of cerebral organs, and of having undertaken direct re- 
searches for the verification of that idea.” He falsely accuses 
the phrenologists of teaching that every part of the brain, in- 

cluding the medulla oblongata, corpora quadrigemina, &c., 
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“ participates in the production of the intellectual and moral 
phenomena.” And he maintains, that direct observation 
proves that portions of the hemispheres may be removed from 
all parts of their surface, without sensibly affecting intellec- 
tual life—an assertion, we reply, which no competent or satis- 
factory observations can be adduced in support of. ‘ But 
while strongly condemning the organologic system of Gall, 
M. Flourens does not fail to acknowledge the services which 
it has rendered to the nervous system, and of the brain in 
particular; and pays a just tribute to the talent and inge- 
nuity of this celebrated man.” 

We may add, from our own perusal of M. Flourens’ work, 

that, without advancing even the shadow of a single new 
fact or argument against the truth of Phrenology, it is the 
most sententiously and ludicrously oracular production which 
has appeared from the “opposition benches” during the last 
twenty years. In style and pretension, it reminds us forcibly, 
but with a difference, of the great conqueror’s; Vent, vidi, vici; 
and we fully believe that M. Flourens does not expect ever 
to see Phrenology alive again. 
-= We shall notice in a future Number the results of M. Par- 
chappe’s measurement of a number of heads and weighing 
of certain brains (see Medical Times, No. 164, p. 111); as 
well as the valuable “ Tables of Weights of some of the most 
important organs of the body at different periods of life” (in- 
cluding the encephalon and its larger divisions), published by 
Dr John Reid of St Andrews in the London and Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science for April 1843. 


V. Our Library Table. 


The Eclectic Review, Oct. 1842.— The critic of Bray's 
‘Philosophy of Necessity’? in this periodical takes occasion 
to “deliver his judgment on what is now styled Phrenology.’ 
He says, “ It would not be difficult to shew that Phrenology 
is at the best a retrogression instead of an advance in men- 
tal science ; that it cramps instead of enlarging the field of 
inquiry; that it degrades rather than ennobles our human 
nature; that it increases errors instead of diminishing them ; 
that it misleads instead of guiding us to practical applications 
of truth ; and that it substitutes a coarse and clumsy appara- 
tus of words for the free and energetic course of thoughts.” 
We should have been glad to see the reviewer’s performance 
of his “ not difficult’? task. All that he has done on the present 
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occasion is, first to concede as a long-established fact the 
dependence of the mind, for its development, freedom, power 
and happiness, upon the brain and other bodily organs ; and 
then to charge Phrenology with a tendency “ to the belief that 
the nature of man is not spiritual, and therefore that he does 
not exist in a state of separation from bodily organs,’ and 
with appearing “to bind its advocates down to one law of 
physical necessity, and to a view of morals which it is difficult 
to shield from the reproach of Fatalism ;”’—as if Materialism 
and Fatalism were not as deducible from what he himself con- 
cedes, as from Phrenology—if from either. The reviewer 
farther maintains that phrenologists make use of the same 
methods of inquiry as their predecessors in the field of mental 
philosophy, and that all which is true in their opinions has 
been ascertained by those methods, and not by means peculiar 
to themselves. While utterly denying the truth of the latter 
portion of this averment, we readily admit that reflection on 
consciousness, and observation of human character in the 
various walks of life, are important, nay indispensable, sources 
of knowledge to the philosopher of the phrenological as well 
as the non-phrenological school. But by studying orga- 
nization in connection with mental qualities, the phreno- 
logist has given to mental philosophy a practical character, 
a clearness and a precision, which it never before exhibited. 
Into this subject it is unnecessary to proceed farther in this 
place, as it has already been sufficiently discussed in a former 
volume. (See x. 319; also viii. 449-50.) To what extent 
phrenologists pursue a method of inquiry common to them 
and previous investigators, is a question in which we feel but 
little interest. If ¢rucéh be anywise discovered, we care not by 
what sect it is brought to light. Touching the article in the 
Eclectic Review we have merely to add, that owing to a typo- 
graphical error in a quotation made on p. 425 from Mr Bray’s 
book, Mr Combe, instead of that author, is represented as 
maintaining that consciousness belongs to man alone, and not 
to the brutes. This, we know, is an opinion not held by Mr 
Combe ; all that ought to have appeared as his words in the 
passage quoted from Mr Bray is, that “ consciousness means 
the knowledge that the mind has of its own existence and 
operations.” Mr Bray denominates this “the phrenological 
definition ;° a circumstance which leads the critic to ask, 
« Correct or not, what has this cited definition to do with 
Phrenology ?” The question is reasonable ; for there is nothing 
peculiarly phrenological about it. Phrenologists would obviate 
some merited sneers, by less frequently claiming, or speaking 
as if they claimed, the credit of being the authors or sole demon- 
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strators of views which have long been familiar to cultivated 
minds. 


The Zoist ; a Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesmeriam, 
and their Applications to Human Welfare. No. I. April 1843. 
8vo., pp. 100.—In Art. 1., headed ‘* Cerebral Physiology,” and 
which is evidently theproduction of Dr Engledue, itis announced 
that Materialism, Necessity, and Mesmerism, are to be main- 
tained in the Zozst ; and no lover of free inquiry can object to 
their being advocated in this appropriate place. The writer in- 
timates that hitherto no application of Phrenology, or none 
worth mentioning, has been made to the improvement of man. 
‘The majority have been engaged in collecting facts, ana- 
tomical and physiological. Is there nothing to be done now 
this task is accomplished ? Is there to be no application ? 
Are we not to think of the results to be obtained by their ju- 
dicious use? If our principles are correct, why not apply 
them? With their assistance why not test the present state 
of society—its unnatural institutions—its injurious laws—its 
selfish legislation—its low standard of morality? There isa 
faint-heartedness, a cold calculating withering apathy in our 
leaders, which to the enthusiastic and sincere philanthropist 
is extremely distressing. Instead of stating these truths for 
truth’s sake, and boldly avowing the deductions to which an 
unfettered intellect would lead—they have winked at error, 
and this for the most selfish of all objects, a contemptible and 
fleeting popularity. They have permitted popular fancies 
with their injurious results to reign paramount, instead of in- 
ducing by the purer light they possess more rational modes of 
thought, and indicating the position man should endeavour to 
occupy. The selfish man collects his riches and revels with 
unceasing pleasure over every addition to his golden store. 
He does not increase the happiness of his neighbour, neither 
does he add one iota to the stock of human enjoyments. We 
possess that which is far more valuable than gold, and shall 
we nevertheless follow this example, and whilst humanity 
sleeps, oppressed and confounded by the visions and specula- 
tions of an ideal philosophy—shall we stand by, overwhelmed 
at the sight, and cowardlike neglect to bestow one thought 
on the cause, or refuse to lend our aid and assistance towards 
the application of a remedy? Unfortunately, such has been 
our course ; but forthwith let us wipe away the stigma.” 
Our readers will judge whether or not such has been the 
course of phrenologists in times past; and, if inclined to 
decide in the affirmative, they will rejoice that the important 
and regenerating truths which have been so long and so mis- 
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anthropically withheld from the public, are at length to be 
unreservedly proclaimed. We, however, are at utter va- 
riance with the Zois¢ as to the fact; and it is well known that 
hitherto the reproach against phrenologists has been, that 
they were in too great haste to apply their principles to prac- 
tical purposes. 

Art. 2, “ On Reporting Development, by T. S. Prideaux, 
Esq. Southampton,” is a judicious and well-written paper. 
In the scale employed by him, he assumes an average point, and 
reckons 5 degrees above, and 5 below average, which he ex- 
presses on paper by means of the first five digits, and the posi- 
tive and negative signs, thus, —5, —4, —3,—2,—-l, a, +1, 
+2, + 3, + 4, + 5. Three above average, and three below 
average, answer to his ideas of large and small, respectively. 
He says — “ Whatever scale of reporting development be 
however adopted, a most valuable aid in ensuring accuracy 
and uniformity, would be a set of standard casts, exhibiting 
each organ in every gradation of development recognised by 
the scale. With a scale of 11 gradations this object might 
be effected by a set of 11 casts; and, independently of the 
precision which such a guide would impart to the value of 
each gradation of the scale, it would afford most important 
assistance to Cerebral Physiologists of limited experience, or 
mediocre capacity for appreciating development. From the 
infinite variety of the outline of heads, the accuracy of reports 
of cerebral development must always depend, to a certain 
extent, on the judgment of the individual observer ; but it is 
scarcely too much to say, that the adoption of the scheme 
proposed, would narrow the chances of error to the smallest 
possible limit which the nature of the subject renders prac- 
ticable, and much contribute to facilitate and extend the 
practice of the science.” He offers several suggestions well 
worthy of the consideration of practical phrenologists; men- 
tions an easy mode of ascertaining, with a close approximation 
to accuracy, the capacity of skulls; and thinks that attention 
may be usefully directed to the investigation of these two 
points—* First, as to the effect on character of an organ 
being developed in very different degrees in the two hemis- 
pheres; and secondly, what modifications take place in mani- 
festation of function, according as the size of an organ is 
principally dependent upon length, or breadth.” In con- 
clusion he expresses a hope, in which we heartily join, 
“that the present race of cerebral physiologists will fulfil 
their duty to posterity, by omitting no opportunity of noting 
the actions, and collecting the busts, of the most remarkable 
of their contemporaries. Correct. busts of extraordinary cha- 
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racters, accompanied with authentic details of their actual 
conduct and capacities, will at all times possess an intrinsic 
value, and may afford materials to future cerebral physiolo- 
gists for determining the functions of organs, the very exist- 
-ence of which has not yet been even surmised. Nature is not 
lavish of extraordinary cases of development, and an indivi- 
dual observer to whose mind any new views may have sug- 
gested themselves, might pass his lifetime without meeting 
with so numerous, and such decisive cases, either confirmatory 
or contradictory of them, as would be placed at once before 
his eyes, in an extensive and well-arranged collection of casts ; 
and hence the importance of such collection cannot be too 
much insisted on. Many are the disputed pomts in the his- 
tory of by-gone ages, on which great light might be thrown, 
did we possess casts of the heads of the parties most deeply 
concerned in them. The head of every public character ought 
to be deemed the property of the public, and the time will 
come when the crania of the principal actors on the great 
stage of the world will be considered an indispensable adjunct 
to the history of their age. Indeed, every cerebral physio- 
logist will be of opinion, that the information to be collected 
from this source would enable posterity to appreciate the 
motives of an individual much more correctly, than a perusal 
of the conflicting opinions of historians of opposite factions.” 

Art. 3, “ On Temperament,” by the same writer. This 
also is a valuable contribution. He states that his experience 
disproves the opinion of Mr Sidney Smith, that the tempera- 
ments are dependent on the predominance of certain cerebral 
organs, viz. the bilious on the development of Firmness, the 
sanguine on Hope, and the nervous on Cautiousness. He 
maintains, we think with reason, that Dr Thomas, in treating 
the subject of Temperament, has used the word in a new and 
unwarranted sense. “ Convinced from observation that great 
variations occur in the texture of the tissues of the body, with 
similar proportions of the head, chest, and abdomen, and vice 
versa, I altogether repudiate the idea of their mutual depend- 
ence, and whilst admitting the necessity of attending to the 
relative size of these organs, in estimating cerebral manifes- 
tation, maintain, that this condition must be considered as an 
adjunct, and as an adjunct only, to an infinitely more influen- 
tial one, viz., that of texture.” 

Art. 4 is a case communicated by Dr Davey of Hanwell, 
of an insane female, whose brain and cerebral membranes 
were, on dissection, found to be apparently healthy, with the 
exception of old and inseparable adhesions between the sur- 
face of the organs of Veneration and the membranes which 
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naturally are only in contact with them. Her relations have 
informed him, that her insanity was first made evident about 
ten years since, by an extraordinary penchant for theological 
dispute, which eventually became so excessive, that she has 
been known, when attending divine service, to call the minis- 
ter to order for promulgating unsound views in religion. 
She subsequently regarded herself as an apostle, divinely 
commissioned to effect some great and extraordinary good. 
Dr D. remarks, that this was “ a case of excessive action of 
small organs. An examination of the cranium would have in- 
duced any Cerebral Physiologist to declare :— Veneration 
small. The skull was not thinner in this particular region 
than elsewhere.” 

Art. 5 is a report of the proceedings of the London 
Phrenological Society. It includes notices of the cases of 
three murderers—Jonathan Taylor, Robert Nall, and Thomas 
Cooper; arguments by Dr Elliotson against capital punish- 
ment ; a document relative to the claim of Dr Collyer of 
America to the discovery of Phreno-magnetism ; and a case 
illustrative of the effects of Mesmerism on various phrenolo- 
gical organs, by Thomas Uwins, Esq. R.A. The experiments. 
of Mr Uwins were made in conjunction with Mr Samuel 
Joseph, sculptor, and succeeded admirably—both gentlemen 
having satisfied themselves that the subject (a married female, 
about thirty years of age) did not know either the name or 
situation of a single organ. 

Art. 6, a History of Mesmerism, we attribute to the pen 
of Dr Elliotson. 

Art. 7, **The Lecture Mania—The Medical Profession— 
Mr Spencer Hall?’ The writer “ protests in the strongest 
language against the unphilosophical manner in which the 
question has been handled by injudicious partizans;—men, 
some of them evidently sincere in their motives, but rash and 
careless in the extreme when promulgating their opinions 
and their presumed facts.” He disapproves of public exhi- 
bitions of mesmeric experiments on untried subjects, assail- 
ing Mr Brookes on the authority of a sneering paragraph 
in a hostile newspaper, the accuracy of which has, we ob- 
serve, been recently denied by that mesmerist. Mr Hall and 
_his array of newly-discovered organs are likewise adverted 
to :—‘* He has published and avowed his belief in the extra- 
ordinary doctrines and assertions which have lately been ad- 
vanced in America; but he has eclipsed the Yankees, and 
out-Heroded Herod.” It would thus appear, that the mes- 
meric experiments of the conductors of the Zois¢ have af- 
forded no confirmation of the discoveries of Mr Hall. 
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The People's Phrenological Journal has now reached the 
21st weekly Number. It proceeds with spirit, and appears to 
have attained a considerable circulation. The editor really 
ought to abandon the discreditable practice of inserting as 
original, articles which have already appeared in other publi- 
cations. “The Spider and the Bee,’ at p. 114, written by 
the late Mr William Scott, is silently taken from vol. i. p. 74 of 
this Journal, the prefixed address “ To the Editor of the 
Phrenological Journal’ being deleted ; and on pages 144 and 
166, may be seen paragraphs transferred verbatim, without ac- 
knowledgment, from vol. xvi. p. 208, and vol. xi. p. 81. In 
the series of articles given weekly under the title of “A Com- 
plete System of Phrenology,” we recognise many familiar sen- 
tences undistinguished by marks of quotation. On p. 120, the 
editor, finding it expedient to disavow some opinions expressed 
in an article ostensibly his own, but in reality taken from the 
American Phrenological Journal, announces, that “by an error 
of the printer, the source from which the article was derived 
is not stated.” We hope “ the printer” will fall into no such 
“ errors” in future. 

The late Numbers contain letters from sundry mesmeric 
experimenters, reporting their observations, and discussing 
the conclusions which may be drawn from these. Messrs 
Lawson and Clarke of Nottingham say (p. 155), that until 
very recently they were believers in Mesmero-Phrenology, but 
have been led to alter their opinion, and to conclude that ‘‘ the 
manifestations are only impressions made on the mind either be- 
fore being mesmerised, or while ina mesmerised state.” ‘We 
have mesmerised,’’ they add, “ a great number of people in vari- 
ous places, and have invariably failed in producing phrenological 
phenomena when the parties had not seen the manifestations 
brought out on others. We have as many cases in Notting- 
ham where we cannot produce phrenological manifestations, 
by touching the organs; yet if we speak in an impressive 
tone, ‘ be firm,’ ‘ pray,’ and so forth, we call forth the mani- 
festations in a striking manner; in fact, it would be impos- 
sible for any one to feign. It may be well here to relate a 
ease which will shew you how easy and imperceptibly impres- 
sions are made. We were invited by the schoolmaster and 
several of the respectable residents of Stapleford, to deliver a 
lecture on Mesmerism. We took two subjects with us, ene 
named J—n, and the other named E—th—r; now J—n had 
been operated on by Spencer Hall, and of course shewed the 
phrenological phenomena, while E—th—r was totally igno- 
rant of Phrenology, and had never seen any of the phreno- 
magnetic subjects manipulated; and although we have mes- 
merised her frequently, we have not been able to call forth any 
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manifestation—The first operated on was J—n, who, of 
course, shewed the uniform manifestations by touching the 
organs. After she was mesmerised, E—th—r was tried, and 
strange to say, she shewed (though not correctly) the phreno- 
logical manifestations. Thus, it will be seen, that the im- 
pressions had been made on her by seeing the other. We 
have long been convinced of the truth of Phrenology ; and 
hail your publication as a great distributor of that useful science 
amongst the most useful portion of humanity—the working 
classes. We are certain that all who will candidly study it, 
will be convinced of its truth; but we feel confident that 
Mesmero-Phrenology is a ‘ baseless fabric,’ calculated to im- 
pede its progress.” Another correspondent, Mr Thomas Dy- . 
son of Manchester (p. 176), questions the foundation of Mr 

Hall’s discoveries; giving the case of a boy in whom some 
new organs were made to apparently reveal themselves in 
various parts of the body ; “ thus, dancing was placed in the 
calf of the leg ; kicking, in the foot ; jumping, in the knees; 
climbing, in one side of the nose ; swimming, in the shoulder ; 
smoking, under one ear; chewing tobacco, under the other. 
The phrenological organs were then removed, so: Self-Esteem, 
by suggestion, was placed in the back; Benevolence, in the 
thigh ; Veneration, in the posteriors, and so on ; though, when 
touched in the back to excite Self-Esteem, he generally 
had a severe spasm therein, and was obliged to be imme- 
diately released. His violence, particularly in swimming, 
climbing, jumping, and the other youthful sports, was such 
that it was often exceedingly difficult to stop him.” In re- 
ply to this, Mr Charles Pembrook of Birmingham (p. 204), 
while he refrains from affirming that the above manifes- 
tations were only impressions made on the mind, in the cases 
of persons operated on by the writers, proceeds to say,— 
“ But I do most positively assert, that I have excited the phre- 
nological organs whilst in the mesmeric sleep, likewise in the 
half sleep, and upon persons, too, who did not know the names 
or situations of the organs, and that they never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the natural positions, or knowing what an- 
swers to give to questions put to them, through seeing or 
hearing of the experiments performed by the magnetisers. 
Your remarks, Mr Editor, were quite correct ; they certainly 
had jumped at conclusions from a very insufficient number of 
facts, though I cannot allow the same to be said of Mr Spencer 
Hall. Had they waited a little, and persevered in their ex- 
periments, they would soon have found that the many talented 
and intelligent operators, in different parts of the country, 
had not been deceived in the manner they alluded to; and 
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that the truth of Phrenology could be proved by exciting the 
organs of the brain.” That no suggestion is necessary, is far- 
ther confirmed by a strong case on p. 232, where *“ both ope- 
rator and patient were ignorant of Phrenology, and not ac- 
quainted with the situation or function of any single one of 
tħe phrenological organs.” Philoprogenitiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, 
Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Wit, and Tune, were 
successively excited with such success, that the writer, by 
whom the operations were directed, literally “ danced about 
the room for joy.” He adds—‘ A young collegian, too, who 
was on his way from Cambridge into Shropshire, to spend the 
. Easter vacation with his friends, and who is a good phreno- 
logist, happened to be spending the evening with me. He 
has latterly been so absorbed in his studies, that he knew 
nothing of the important confirmation of Phrenology by Mes- 
merism, and was equally delighted with myself at what he 
saw.” Another writer narrates a case (p. 239) in which the 
facts brought out “ appear in a measure to contradict the 
doctrine laid down by some mesmerisers ; for here a second 
and third person operated upon him: one sent him to sleep ; 
two others operated upon him without injury; and a fourth, 
who had taken no part in the operations, demesmerised 
him.” 

The doctrine of Materialism is maintained by correspond- 
ents at pages 129, 156, and 178. 

We have been been interested by Mr L. Burke’s Reports of 
his lectures on Phrenology at the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, pp. 180, 188, 199, 223, 234. He is an independent 
thinker, writes with clearness and precision, and reasons acute- 
ly ; and though we are not yet prepared to admit the soundness 
of his arguments against some generally-received views 
which he attacks, they shall certainly receive from us an at- 
tentive re-consideration. As the analysis of the intellectual 
faculties 1s a department of Phrenology in which considera- 
ble obscurity undeniably exists, we hope he will continue his 
laudable endeavours to throw light upon it. The function of 
the organ of Form has been discussed by him at considerable 
length. 

Ön p. 155, Mr Alexander Wilson of Dublin opposes the 
common opinion, “ that the Irish have larger Combativeness 
than the Scotch,” and says he is fully satisfied, from his ob- 
servations in Ireland during the last eighteen months, that the 
genuine Irish have only a moderate endowment of that organ ; 
much less than is found in the Scotch, or their descendants in 
the north of Ireland. ‘ The southerns,’’ he affirms, “ dislike 
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contention, and shew little of the spirit of competition or 
bold enterprise. The northerns are continually engaged in 
polemics, and mercantile rivalry runs high amongst them, 
especially in Belfast, the metropolis of the north. Nor is the 
organ of Cautiousness less in the Irish head than in the 
Scotch ; but the reflective organs are smaller, and the organ 
of Destructiveness is much greater. It is the large Destruc- 
tiveness of the lower Irish, combined with a predominance of 
the sanguine temperament, which make them excitable, re- 
vengeful, and fond of all sorts of rows; but they do not dis- 
play that courage which large Combativeness and deficient 
Caution would give. Although often rash in their conduct, 
their rashness does not proceed from deficient Cautiousness, 
the organ of fear ; but from excited Destructiveness, the pro- 
pensity to injure, and an inability to. perceive consequences, 
resulting from deficient Causality.” In a subsequent page 
(p. 204), Mr Wilson gives some farther particulars concern- 
ing the Irish character. 


The Phreno-Magnet, Nos. I. to V.—In this monthly “ re- 
cord of facts, experiments, and discoveries in Phrenology, 
Magnetism,” &c., are detailed a number of experiments in 
Mesmero-Phrenology, made in circumstances where deception 
was extremely improbable, not to say impossible. “ With 
regard,’ says Mr Paul Rogers of Sheffield, “ to the kind 
of evidence required to convince us of what is new and 
wonderful, many persons seem to have erroneous ideas. I 
savseem to have, for it is scarcely to be thought that if they 
reflect at all they can be so far wrong as they profess to be. 
Since the wonders of Mesmerism and Mesmero-Phrenology 
have been witnessed so largely in this neighbourhood, no- 
thing has been more common than for persons, on hearing 
tell of these things, to reject all evidence but that of their 
own senses—if not that too. Now, I hold, that in many cir- 
cumstances, other evidence may be as good, even better, than 
that of our own individual eyes, ears, or feelings. Most 
people of well regulated minds are acquainted with fellow- 
beings, on whose veracity they can rely as fully as they can 
on their own love of truth. Suppose a man’s own wife, who 
never yet deceived him, and whom he believes utterly incapable 
of deception ; his own son, or daughter, who from childhood 
to maturity has ever manifested the finest sense of virtue and 
integrity ; suppose these, in conjunction with several friends 
of well-known intelligence and sound judgment, were all to 
join in giving evidence of some fact which their own senses 
had witnessed, ought not, 1 ask, their united testimony to 
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be as satisfactory as that of a person’s own senses? No doubt 
it may be even better. It has been proved in some few cases, 
that an individual is capable of self-deception through a dis- 
ordered brain, but there are ten thousand to one against a 
number of people being all wrong on the same point, and all 
exactly in the same way, and at the same moment of time.” 

It is mentioned that a number of scientific gentlemen in 
Liverpool, including several of the medical faculty, are form- 
ing a Phreno-Magnetic Society, with a view to investigate 
the subject as closely as possible. We hope that similar so- 
cieties will become numerous. Let us have abundance of facts, 
carefully observed and recorded by competent persons, before 
we dogmatize about the existence of some fifty or a hundred 
new organs. Mr Hall wisely impresses on experimenters 
“ the necessity of avoiding even the most remote suggestion, 
directly or indirectly, whenever they attempt to test the dis- 
tinctness of the cerebral organs. Men who love notoriety 
rather than truth, are publicly quoting all cases of uninten- 
tional suggestion as proofs that there have never been cases 
free from it. Give them as little vantage ground as possible ; 
but combat them by honest experiment alone.” He says 
that Phreno-mesmerism has been used with success by medical 
men in Sheffield, and that on several occasions he himself has 
been ‘instrumental in the cure not only of monomania, but 
general derangement, by its agency” (p. 74). One of the most 
valuable papers in his journal, is one entitled ‘“ Phreno- 
Magnetic Facts and Deductions,” by Mr G. Hamilton of Liver- 
pool, in No. IV., p. 107. 

In conclusion, will Mr Hall allow us to offer him the friendly 
advice to employ more dignified language in speaking of his 
opponents? Instead of returning railing for railing, in terms 
which, although they would excite no surprise if found in the 
sub-editor’s department of a provincial newspaper, are alto- 
gether out of place in a scientific journal, let him meet even 
falsehood and abuse with temper, and oppose to them only 
the force of calm reason and solid facts. Let him keep his 
subject, to the exclusion of himself, as constantly as possible 
uppermost in his thoughts. 


Medico- Legal Reflections on the Trial of Daniel M‘Naughten. 
By J. G. Davey, M.D.—This pamphlet is a hasty, diffuse, im- 
methodical production, the substance of which might have 
been advantageously compressed into half its present bulk. 
It contains, however, some good observations on the defects 
of the existing law of England with respect to insanity. ‘ In 
the Hanwell Asylum,” says the author, “ there are about two 
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hundred epileptic patients, and of whom we undertake to as- 
sert without the slightest fear of reasonable contradiction, that 
although these poor people, during the maniacal paroxysms to 
which they are subjected as a consequence of epilepsy, are, as 
a general rule, perfectly capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong, are not under the influence of any illusion, and in all 
respects sensible of every individual act; they are neverthe- 
less as completely irresponsible for their actions as the veriest 
idiot which has existence. To regard such as responsible, and 
to inflict upon them the punishments which the law awards to 
crime, is no less absurd than it would be to hold him who is 
afflicted with chorea, or St Vitus’s dance, as it is vulgarly 
termed, amenable for his irregular muscular contractions, and 
unsteady gait.” - 


On the Amendment of the Law of Lunacy: A Letter to Lord 
Brougham. By A Purenoxocist.—The object of this pam- 
phlet appears in its motto: “ If the mountain will not come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain ; if medical 
science will not adapt itself to the law, the law must adapt 
itself to medical science.” ‘The writer strongly insists on the 
necessity of taking the guidance of Phrenology in attempts to 
amend the criminal code ; and in his Appendix, which is twice 
as bulky as the Letter itself, he has made a valuable collection 
of opinions expressed on the case of M‘Naughten by contem- 
porary journalists and legislators. First, under the head 
“ Anti-phrenological or Obsolescent Views of Insanity,” we 
have an article from the Sunday Times, and certain speeches 
in the House of Lords ; and, secondly, under “ Approximation 
to, or Adoption of, sound and Phrenological Views of In- 
sanity,” articles from the Weekly Dispatch, the Jurist, the 
Lancet, the Spectator, and the Weekly Law Magazine. 


A Letter to the Lord Chancellor upon Insanity. By J. Q. 
Rumsatt, Esq., M.R.C.S.—* The haste with which this letter 
has been composed,” says Mr Rumball, “ is offered as an ex- 
cuse for much inaccuracy, if not confusion, of style.” A 
specimen of considerable inaccuracy of statement is to be 
found in his assertion, that “ there is no¢ a man in the country 
who does not feel that the late decision [of M‘Naughten’s 
case], was a legal but not an equitable one ; that a foul mur- 
der has been done, and that justice is unsatisfied.” The 
author's objects are, “ 1st, To shew what insanity is not; 2d, 
What it is; 3d, To illustrate it by particular cases; 4¢h, To 
deduce thence a true definition of the disease.” After dis- 
. cussing and rejecting the definitions of Locke, Dr Spurzheim, 
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Dr Conolly, Dr Thorburn, and Mr Mayo, he gives his own 
thus—‘ Insanity is the excitement of any of the mental 
faculties beyond the control of the remainder.” Here, we 
apprehend, he is quite as unsuccessful as those who have pre- 
ceded him ; but the point is one which we cannot enter upon 
at present. According to Mr Rumball, a passionate man is 
not insane, “until his passion has arrived at @ certain 
point ;’? that is, until it becomes uncontrollable. But who 
is to pronounce at what moment the “certain point” is 
reached? The difficulty of deciding on a man’s insanity is 
merely removed a step forward, and not taken out of the way. 

Mr Rumball maintains, on good grounds, that all punishment 
ought to be regarded as preventive, not retributive ; and that 
capital punishment is, in every point of view, inexpedient. In 
a section entitled “ How are Lunatics to be dealt with?’ he 
gives some excellent advice on this subject ; and with refe- 
rence to the hereditary nature of mental disorders, presents 
the following illustration of the effect of the intermarriage of 
blood-relations in producing idiocy :—“ In the Isle of Man, 
out of fifty thousand, there were only two lunatics last sum- 
mer; but idiotism was very common, especially in a parish 
near Castletown. The union of relatives is the rule, not the 
exception ; cousins, uncles, aunts, all indeed within legal 
limits, consider their relationship as an inducement, rather 
than a bar, to a nearer connexion ; and idiotism is a frequent 
consequence of the continued habit.” Does the Manx law 
really permit uncles to marry their nieces, and nephews their 
aunts? If so, the sooner it is altered the better. 


Thoughts on the Mental Functions ; being an Attempt to 
treat Metaphysics as a Branch of the Physiology of the Neroous 
System. Part I.—Who the author of this treatise is, we are 
unable to conjecture ; his work, however, proves him to be 
an acute and accomplished, though somewhat eccentric, writer. 
As it is one of the class which require to be not merely read, 
but studied and digested, we shall do no more at present than 
transcribe the titles of its chapters, and a portion of the pre- 
face. I. On the Analysis of Phenomena. II. On Mental 
Analysis. III. On Association. IV. On ‘Sensation and Vo- 
lition, and the Sensi-motor Phenomena that constitute the 
Optic Tangi-motor System. V. On Hearing and the Voice. 
VI. On Sympathy and Expression. VII. On the Faculty of 
Enumeration. VIII. On the Organology of Dr Gall. ‘“ The 

 organology of Dr Gall,” says he, “is another splendid con- 
tribution to physical science, the offspring of the highest 
genius; but, from being too hastily reduced to the popular 
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standard, its value has been unfortunately obscured. The 
usefulness of Phrenology in drawing attention to the depen- 
dence of the moral on the physical, has perhaps more than 
compensated for its crudeness as a science. But while its 
doctrines are peculiarly adapted for ezoteric and esoteric treat- 
ment, it is to be regretted that the latter has been so totally 
neglected.” — 


IV. INTELLIGENCE, 


Lectures on Phrenology.—The following courses of lectures have lately 
been delivered :— 

1. At Cambridge, a course by Mr Donovan, early in April. A corres- 
pondent of the Cambridge Chronicle, whose comments on these lectures 
appeared on 22d April, displays an amount of ignorance and folly which 
we hardly expected to witness at this time of day. ‘‘ Do the phrenolo- 
gists,” he asks, ‘‘ consider mind as only one of the manifestations or mo- 
difications of matter? Is not Phrenology, in fact, an esoteric form of 
Materialism? Are its promoters quite sure that mind exclusively, or at 
all, acts through the medium of the brain? If it does, how is.it that 
organs of the external senses (hearing, seeing, &c.) are admitted not to 
be parts of the brain, although the nerves through which they act may 
be traced into that substance ; while the faculties (Veneration, Adhesive- 
ness, & c.) which the phrenologists assign to the brain, haveno perceptible 
connection with it more than with any part of the living body ? hat 
can be said in regard to a child’s phrenological development, knowing, 
as we do, that education, &c. modify the character in the most important 
respects? Will they undertake to say that the mind does not act through 
the heart, the liver, or even the stomach, or that mind is not diffused 
through the entire animal? Is there reason for supposing that the mind 
ever operates through the agency of material organs, except in its per- 
ception of material objects?” Again :—“ In conclusion, we may briefly 
state that Phrenology is based on a few most unwarranted assumptions : 
e.g. (1.) that the mind does act through a material organ ; (2.) that the brain 
is that organ ; (3.) that different, distinct, well-defined portions of it are 
the media through which our ‘ propensities’ and ‘ sentiments’ are exhi- 
bited. This number is about 36. There are some trifling discrepancies 
among the professors of the science as to the number as well as locality 
of some of these bumps; but the matter is too ridiculous to dwell upon 
in its minutie.” It is added that Mr Donovan’s lectures were delivered 
to large and attentive audiences; and (whether or not the individuals 
composing these may have been satisfied with the manner in which the 
lecturer handled his subject), we have no doubt that a spirit of inquiry 
has been roused, which will materially accelerate the diffusion of Phre- 
nology in Cambridge. A newspaper controversy occasioned by the lec- 
tures gives evidence of this result. 

2. At Hereford, a course of three lectures, by Mr E. T. Hicks of Bris- 
to], in the middle of April. The Hereford Times, of the 15th of that 
month, contains the following paragraph :—‘‘ On Monday evening last 
Mr Hicks concluded his course of lectures on this interesting science be- 
fore a numerous and highly respectable audience, in the Assembly-room 
of the City Arms Hotel. The burden of the evening’s discourse was the 
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application of the science of Phrenology to practical purposes, particu- 
larly the education of youth. The fundamental phrenological doctrine 
is, that neither education nor other circumstances can create any mental 
organ—the organs being innate—but that education can improve any 
faculty, while desuetude weakens it, or, in other words, produces a con- 
trary effect. Admitting this premiss, it becomes of the highest import- 
ance that the parent or teacher should. have a more unerring guide to 
the character and capabilities of his pupil than is afforded by mere ob- 
servation of conduct ; and this the lecturer insisted upon was afforded 
by Phrenology. At the conclusion of his lecture, which was listened to 
throughout with the greatest attention, Mr Hicks requested that the 
science might be put to the test, by any person stepping forward and 
submitting his head to his (the lecturer’s) manipulation, and he would 
then deseribe the character of such individual ; and as most of the au- 
dience would probably know whether his descriptiom was right or wee 
the manipulation would thereby become a fair test of the science. No 
person, however, ventured to pass through the ordeal.” 

3. At Leominster, by the same lecturer, on 24th, 26th, and 28th April, 
“to crowded audiences,”’ as a paragraph in the Hereford Journal of 10th 
May informs us. Myr Hicks subsequently leetured 

4, At Ludlow, where he concluded his course (according to Eddowes’s 
Shropshire Journal of 17th May), on Monday the 15th, “ to the members 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, and a most numerous assemblage of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town. . . Great attention was 
paid to the lecture, and at the conclusion Mr H. was warmly applauded. 
He returned thanks, and expressed a wish to manipulate any individual’s 
head. One boy came forward, and after a careful examination, his cha- 
racter and disposition was announced, which his father said was per- 
fectly correct. The secretary of the institution presented thanks in name 
of its members.” On 18th, 19th, and 20th May, Mr Hicks lectured on 
Phrenology in the Lion Hotel, Leintwardine, near Ludlow. 

5. At London, a series of lectures by Mr Holm, at the Rotunda, in 
March, April; and May ; ard-another by Mr L. Burke at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institution in May and June. Of the latter gentleman we have al- 
ready spoken on page 302 of this Number. Dr Epps also has lately 
been lecturing on Phrenology in London; and Mr Spencer Hall, in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Mesmero-Phrenology.. 

6. At Leicester, four lectures by Mr C. Donovan, at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, in tle end of April and begianing of May. These are pretty 
fully reported in the Leicester Chronicle, and we observe that the lecturer 
adhered to what we believe is his custom of mingling jocularity with 
science. The course was but thinly attended. Here is a portion of the 
report of the second lecture :—“ The organ of Caution was next touched 

upon, and in doing this Mr Donovan made some very just remarks on 
the danger which parents ran into: by too soon beginning to teach their 
children that they were constantly exposed to the snares of an Evil 
Spirit, whose power was all but omnipotent—for by this means they 
filled their young minds with a dread of some undefinable awful being ; 
and in many cases this dread, this terror, had been the cause of hopeless 
insanity and early death. He (Mr D.) could not see with what corsist- 
ency parents who thus acted could blame their servants for talking to 
the children of ‘ bogies ;’ for if the fear of the latter often clung to per- 
sons through life, and rendered some of peculiar constitutions nervous 
and timid in spite of their better reason, equally prejudicial was the 
-effect of the former. (Applause.) He must again beg to be understood 
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as not wishing to controvert the frailty of human nature, and its constant 
liability to temptation ; but the season of infancy was not the time when 
this could be understood, and Caution (which includes fear) should then, 
moreover, be called into action as little as possible; the tender sapling 
ats no bear the same weight as the majestic ‘ lord of the forest.’ (A p- 
plause.)” 

7. At Shrewsbury, three lectures by Mr E. T. Hicks, at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, in the end of May. It is mentioned in the Shrewsbury News 
of 27th May, that at the conclusion of the course, ‘as a test of the value 
and truth of Phrenology, and of the tact and knowledge of the lecturer, 
a gentleman proposed that six boys should be chosen for exaniination 
from amongst those receiving instruction at the British School, and that 
their character should be noted by the master Mr Gurney, and after- 
wards compared with the opinion formed of them by the lecturer from 
their cerebral development. The suggestion was agreed to by Mr Hicks, 
who, as the published notes of both parties shew, executed his undertak- 
ing with considerable success. 


Ireland.—A. correspondent who writes from Dublin on 6th June, 
states, that “ during the last twelve months, Mr Alexander Wilson has 
been giving instructien in Phrenology gratis at his apartments, 10 West- 
moreland Street. Mr W. is about to deliver a course of lectures in 
Cork. Dr Ryding of Limerick is now engaged in giving phrenological 
lectures to the Philosophical Association of that town.” 


The Phrenological Association—Resignation of Members.— We have been 
requested to publish the following letter from Mr M. B. Sampson to Mr 
James Simpson of Edinburgh, dated Clapham New Park, Surrey, 4th 
May 1843; together with the document appended to it. 

“ My Dear Sir, —I beg to refer you to the concluding paragraph of 
the Declaration relating to Dr Engledue’s Address, dated 1st November 
1842, signed by yourself and other members of the Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, viz.—‘ We request that this declaration, with our signatures, 
shall be recorded in the books of the Association, and published in the 
Phrenological Journal ;’—and to acquaint you, that at a meeting of the 
Committee held on the 3d instant, I submitted the following motion re- 
lative thereto, viz. :— That the declaration signed by various members, 
and published in vol. xvi., pp. 94 and 207, of the Phrenological Journal, 
be recorded in the books of the Phrenological Association. I regret to 
add that this motion was not seconded, and that. my attempt to obtain 
fulfilment of the desire of the 71 members by whom the. declaration was 
signed, was therefore wholly unsuccessfal. 

“ Under these circumstances, the reasons which impelled me to adhere 
to the Association, when our esteemed friend Sir G. 8. Mackenzie, and 
others, hastily retired, require that I should now pursue an opposite 
course. My inducement to remain at that time, was a desire to support 
the free expression of opinion, however much it might differ from my 
own views; and wishing to avoid inconsistency, I have obviously no 
choice but to secede, when I find that that freedom is stifled by the 
withholding of the right of protest from a large number of its members. 

«< Before sending in my resignation, I communicate with you, in order 
that, should you decide upon a similar course, I may at least have the 
satisfaction of acting with one whose rial zeal for Phrenology 

has been tested by many years of able advocacy. I beg at the same time 
to mention, that, should you deem it proper to acquaint each of the 
signers of the declaration with the fate of their request, I have the per- 
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mission of the Committee to authorize the intimation. Iam, my dear 
Sir, very truly yours, M. B. Sampson. 


“ To the Honorary Secretary of the 
Phrenological Association. 


“ The undersigned, having perused the foregoing statement, desire to 
withdraw their names from the list of members of the Phrenological 
Association. They take leave to state, that the right of protest appears 
to them to be the only legitimate security for the free expression of the 
opinion of a minority ; and that they adopt their present course from a 
conviction that membership in a society in which this right is withheld, 
is totally inconsistent with a sincere and fearless regard for the promul- 
gation of truth. 


W. Bally. George Miller. 
R. Beamish. William Miller. 
J. S. Buckingham. John Morrison. 
R. S. Cunliff. Alexr. Rodger. 
Jno. Donkin. H. Robertson. 
Samuel Eadon, A.M. Thos. G. Rylands. 
W. Hardy, F.S.A. M. B. Sampson. 
S. Hare. E. Stallard. 

W. Hancock, Jr. W. Stewart. 

R. W. Heurtley. Jaz, Simpson. 
J. Kennedy, M.D. Wn, Weir. 
Matthew Marshall. W. Whitear. 

C. Meymott. N. Wood. 


Messrs George Combe, Thomas Oldham, and T. H. Bastard, by whom 
the declaration was not signed, have now given in their resignations in 
consequence of the refusal to record it. 


vig H and the Church of England Periodicals.—To the phrenolo- 
gist, one of the most gratifying sights of the pregi day is the progress 
which phrenological opinions are making in the religious world, among 
individuals who, from the high estimation in which their personal virtues 
cause them to be held, possess considerable influence either in advancing 
or retarding any cause in which they may become interested. To quote 
one section of this class (viz., that usually denominated “ the Evangeli- 
cal party in the Church of England”), I may observe that it is not long 
since, both in public and private society, by these individuals, Phrenolo- 
gy was openly and loudly denounced,—it was shrunk from and scouted 
as an unholy thing,—its professors were freely anathematized as infidels 
in disguise,—and, in some cases, even the sanctity of the pulpit was dis- 
graced by declamatory anti-phrenological harangues, the speakers, at the 
same time, being, in most cases, perfectly innocent of any acquaintance 
with the true merits or bearings of the subject. Now, however, the 
case appears to be somewhat altered. Truth is omnipotent; and it is 
leasing to observe that the sentiments of this class are now so far from 
ostile to Phrenology, that some of their periodicals have not only become 
leavened with its doctrines, but the subject is freely introduced, and fa- 
vourably commented upon, in their pages, not by mere anonymous cor- 
respondents, but under the protecting auspices of the editorial “ we.” 

A couple of instances of this kind have recently been brought acciden- 
tally before me. One of these occurs in ‘‘ The Christian Ladies Magazine,” 
a monthly Church of England periodical of considerable circulation, 
edited by Charlotte Elizabeth ; in the number of which for April 1841, I 
find a review of ‘‘ Thoughts on Phrenology, by a Barrister of the Middle 
Temple,” commencing thus,— 
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‘“‘ There is a very strong prejudice in the minds of many devout Chris- 
tians against the science of Phrenology, founded on the assumption that 
it necessarily tends to those dreadful heresies, Materialism and Fatalism. 
Such was our view of the subject sixteen years back ; we shunned it as 
a serpent, until, mentioning the scruple in presence of a very highly 
gifted clergyman, we learned from him, that, though he considered it a 
fanciful foolish thing, there was no necessary connection between it and 
any unscriptural dogma. Viewing it, therefore, as harmless, and still 
protesting against it on the score of absurdity, we insensibly contracted 
a habit of carefully remarking the supposed phrenological development 
of every head that presented itself to our observation ; and the result of 
this practical study was an irresistible conviction that, in its main points, 
the scheme of Phrenology, as generally adopted by the school in which 
Mr Deville stands so conspicuous, is as undeniably borne out by facts as 
is the Newtonian system of astronomy. That it was shamefully abused 
to the upholding of most unscriptural, nay infidel tenets, was no argu- 
ment against a demonstrated fact ; there never was any truth in nature, 
science, or even in revelation, of which the devil has not contrived to lay 
hold, instructing men to wrest it to evil and destructive purposes. We 
read no books on the subject, attended no lectures, nor, until the last 
few weeks, inspected any casts. We proceeded con amore, for our own 
amusement and gratification, glorifying God also for this development of 
divine skill in his great and marvellous works, and honestly hearing the 
testimony, both of experimental knowledge and of the perfectly scriptu- 
ral inferences that we were enabled to draw from the premises laid down.” 

It would be well if more of those who have doubts on the subject of 
Phrenology would follow Charlotte Elizabeth’s plan of going to nature in 
a truth-loving spirit, and ascertaining experimentally the correctness or 
incorrectness of the phrenological indications, rather than waste so much 
“‘ zeal without knowledge” in opposing what they have never examined. 

The other periodical to which I have alluded is the “ Protestant Ma- 
gazine,” a zealous Evangelical and no-Popery journal, published under 
the direction of the “ Committee of the Protestant Association.” The 
number for August 1842 contains the following judicious remarks in re- 
ference to Mr Brindley :— 

“ Mr Brindley has changed his ‘ Anti-Socialist Gazette’ into a month- 
ly paper, entitled ‘ The Antidote.’ We regret that he has been led to 
attack so hotly the science of Phrenology as a principal branch of the 
‘modern delusions’ against which he wages war. Men, equally pious 
and learned, equally judicious, and certainly as unprejudiced as Mr 
Brindley, have arrived at an opposite conclusion on that point. That 
infidels should have abused it to their own purposes, is a poorargument ; 
they have done the same with the Bible itself. Mr Brindley is a most 
valuable man ; his services in the cause of truth have been immense ; and 
we heartily hope he will be kept from diverting his powerful energies into 
channels of error or unprofitableness.”’ 

Perhaps this gentle hint from a friendly critic may do Mr Brindley 
good ! . W. R. Lows. 


Progress of Mesmero-Phrenology.—Since our last publication, Mesmero- 
Phrenology has crossed the Scottish border, and overspread the land 
like a flood. Mr Adair of Sheffield was, we believe, the first who exhi- 
bited the phenomena in North Britain. He was closely followed by Mr 
E. T. Craig ; and now there is abundance of experimenters, both public 
and private, in most parts of the country—the exhibitions being gene- 
rally attended by crowds of eager spectators. Among these exhibi- 
tions we may mention those of Mr Adair in Dumfries and Hawick; Mr 
Craig in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dunfermline; Mr Dove in Glasgow ; 
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Mr M‘Gibbon in Greenock and Aberdeen; Mr Wilson in Falkirk ; and Mr 
Harris in Hawick, Galashiels, Melrose, Edinburgh, &c. Gladly embrac- 
ing the opportunity of becoming pues acquainted with Mesmero- 
Phrenology, we attended eight or ten of Mr Craig’s public and private 
exhibitions. The phenomena were, on the whole, very satisfactorily shewn, 
and we could perceive no reason for doubting the good faith of either the 
operator or his subjects, who were lads brought by him from England for 
the purpose of exhibition. As, however, it was evidently possible to act 
the manifestations of the faculties, we, and others who felt an interest in 
the subject, were anxious to see the effects of Mesmerism exhibited in 
some respectable inhabitant of Edinburgh. Accordingly, on 6th May, at 
the close of one of his lectures, Mr Craig attempted to operate on a per- 
son named M‘Ewen, of known respectability, and who has been em- 
ployed ten or eleven years as a letter-carrier in the Post-Office. In less 
than a quarter of an hour the patient was thrown into the mesmeric 
state, and many cerebral organs were successfully excited. Since then, 
Mr Craig has succeeded equally well with others, paray a young 
lady whose case is published in this Number by Mr Simpson. Many 
persons, including acquaintances of our own, have produced the phe- 
nomena in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hawick, Belfast, and other places. So 
far as we have seen or heard, the experiments in Scotland have not tend- 
ed to shew that the catalogue of cerebral organs ought to be greatly en- 
larged. 

At Aberdeen, Mr M‘Gibbon has lately operated with success on three 
boys—one of them an apprentice to an ironmonger, one an inmate of 
the poor-house, and the third an under-waiter in the Royal Hotel. The 
experiments are reported in the Aberdeen Herald, where the following 
remarks are made by the editor :—‘‘ Now, we are aware that it re- 
quires a good deal of faith to swallow all this. We have first to believe 
in the astonishing influence that seems to be exercised by some minutes’ 
staring, and a few passes of the hands—and then, after all, we have to 
believe not merely in Phrenology, but in the perfect accuracy of the al- 
location of the organs, down even to the minutest. But then, on the 
other hand, if we choose to be deniers, we must believe that Mr M‘Gib- 
bon, and some dozen more men in this country, most of them of good 
character, are the most arrant impostors that ever lived—tkat the per- 
sons they bring with them to operate on are the same—that, without 
any previous communication, they ean get such boys as the waiter at 
the Royal Hotel (an honest, respectable lad) to enter into collusion with 
them to impose on the public—that these boys all at once acquire an 
extraordinary dexterity in some things, and a power of acting beyond 
what can be seen on the stage—that they learn Phrenology by a sort of 
intuition—and that they can go through a performance lasting for half 
an hour, varied by signs from the audience and by mistakes of the lec- 
turer. Our readers may think what they like, but we honestly confess 
that we find more difficulty in disbelieving than in believing, although 
either is difficult enough ; and that, therefore, we are persuaded to some 
considerable extent of the truth of Phreno-Mesmerism.” 

We do not concur with Sir George Mackenzie in the opinion that 
public exhibitions of Mesmero-Phrenology do harm. They excite a 
spirit of inquiry, which must lead to excellent results; and the pheno- 
mena. when the persons operated upon are well known to the specta- 
tors, are excellently calculated to produce conviction. It is only when 
itinerant fecturers disgust men of science by claiming their belief in the 
reality of phenomena which may with ease be simulated, that any serious 
injury is done. 

In the United States, Dr Buchanan’s doctrine of Neurology continues to 
excite much attention. At Boston, a committee of medical men, appointed 
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for the purpose of éxamining into the subject, have published a report of 
some of their experiments. They say that ‘“‘ They are not prepared to state 
their views as to its merits. It requires the test of further time, of a 
greater number of experiments, and of minuter investigation, than as yet 
they have been able to bestow.” They add, that ‘‘ the experiments have 
been conducted, on the part of Dr Buchanan, with the utmost candour 
and fairness.” 


Study of Insanity in Asylums.—It is announced by the managers of the 
Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, that the extensive new department for in- 
mates of the poorer class being now in full operation, one or two gentle- 
men desirous of studying mental diseases will be received as resident 
medical clerks. Applicants for this office must either possess a medical 
or surgical diploma, or have passed not less than three years at their 
studies, and be otherwise suitably reeommended. Farther particulars 
may be obtained from the resident physician, to whom applications are 
to be made. 

In the Medical Gazette of 24th September 1841, p. 30, it was men- 
tioned by Dr Hitch of the Gloucester Asylum, that arrangements had 
been made there for te admission of medical men as resident students 
of insanity. No fees are extracted, but merely the expense of board. 
Young ladies, also, by being received as assistants and students amongst 
the female patients, are allowed the means of qualifying themselves to 
superintend similar establishments, or in any way to take the responsi- 
bility of managing insane patients. In an extract from one of Dr 
Hitch’s reports, published in the Lancet of 10th May 1842, p. 244, it is 
stated that these female students are to be young ladies of good educa- 
tion and manners, who, as well as the medical students, are required to 
remain twelve months in the asylum. Both classes “reside constantly 
with the patients—head their tables—join in their excursions—promote 
their amusements—arrange their difficulties—and act in all things as 
their friends and advisers.” An excellent field of usefulness is here 
opened up to educated and benevolent females in dependent circum- 
stances. ! 

The Lancet of 22d April 1843 contains the following announcement :— 
“ Some time since we noticed a pamphlet by Dr Webster on the admis- 
sion of pupils to Bethlem Hospital for the purpose of studying mental 
diseases. Up to the present time the appeal of Dr Webster has not 
been responded to at the hospital in question, but for some time past 
pupils have been admitted at St Luke's Hospital, and the governors have 
lately given permission to Dr Sutherland to deliver some lectures in the 
board-room on insanity. He will accordingly deliver three lectures on the 
Ist, 3d, and 5th of May, at four o’clock. The admission is by tickets, 
which are to be obtained gratuitously. We understand the last two 
lectures will be clinical.’ ‘These lectures were delivered accordingly, 
and are reported in the Medical Gazette of 2d June and subsequent dates. 

We are glad to observe, in the Lancet of 3d June, an editorial article 
strongly recommending the study of mental philosophy to those who in- 
tend to practise medicine. 


Society for the Suppression of Duelling—An association has just been 
formed for the suppression of duelling. It consists of 326 members, in- 
cluding 21 noblemen, 13 sons of noblemen, 16 members of parliament, 
15 baronets, 30 admirals and generals, 44 captains R.N., 23 colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, 17 majors, 26 captains in the army, 20 lieutenants 
R.N., and 24 barristers. They denounce duelling as sinful, irrational, 
and contrary to the laws ofGod andman. They also pledge themselves 
to discountenance, by influence and example, a practice which so greatly 
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dishonours God. Captain Hope, R.N., and Mr W. Dunmore, have be- 
come honorary secretaries to the association.—Newspaper paragraph, 
May 1843. 


Ventilation of Churches.—It is pleasing to observe that the leading 
members of the Free Protesting Church of Scotland are awake to the 
utility of ventilating the numerous edifices which they are now rearing 
throughout the country. Mr A. Dunlop, in a speech delivered at a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of that Church on 19th May, spoke as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ There is one particular point which deserves our especial 
attention, and that is a plan for securing a cheap and perfect ventilation. 
We have had the advice of an able individual, Dr Reid of London, for- 
merly a citizen of our own, who is, of all others, the best calculated to 
give advice on this subject, and who is now employed in superintending 
the Houses of Parliament, particularly in reference to ventilation and 
heating ; and who, notwithstanding the great press of business on his 
hands, has volunteered, as his contribution, the supply of plans for this 
very necessary purpose. As a proof of the necessity of ventilation, and 
the success which had attended Dr Reid’s plan for supplying it, Mr 
Dunlop said, that the building in which they were now assembled was 
very low in the roof and badly ventilated, and that Sir David Brewster 
bad stated it as his opinion, when entering it on a previous occasion, 
that within half an hour, or at most an hour, some two or three would 
have to be carried out in a fainting condition ; yet that, from the pre- 
cautions taken, they had sat there with the utmost comfort without the 
slightest feeling of oppression.” The clergy, we venture to say, will find 
the effect of improved ventilation to be a very perceptible diminution of 
somnolency among their hearers. Religious instruction, to be efficacious, 
must be addressed to minds capable of receiving it ; and such minds do 
not over-abound among persons whose brains are supplied with imper- 
fectly oxygenated blood. 


Fancy Fair at Hanwell Lunatic Asylum.—A bazaar at a lunatic asylum—a 
sale of fancy-work manufactured by the delicate fingers of patients incar- 
cerated within the walls of a madhouse—are novelties in the history of 
modern fetes. A short time back, the benevolent governors, for the 
amusement of its inmates, gave a ball in the wards of this institution, 
and a few select friends were permitted to witness the eccentric capers 
of Dr Conolly’s patients. Emboldened by the success of that experi- 
ment, the visiting justices gave another fete on Tuesday. A bazaar, or 
fancy fair, was held within one of the wards of the hospital. Un- 
fortunately the day turned out very wet, and the fete was shorn of 
many of its attractions. Notwithstanding, however, the circumstance, 
several hundred persons visited the asylum during the day. The wards 
of the institution were festooned with wreaths, or laurels intermingled 
with lilacs, and looked extremely pretty. With one or two exceptions, 
no patients were permitted to be seen within the wards. A number of 
male and female lunatics were, however, perambulating the most unfre- 
quented parts of the ground under the surveillance of keepers. The 
bazaar, during the greater portion of the day, was crowded with visitors. 
The articles exhibited for sale were the bond fide productions of the pa- 
tients, and appeared to give great satisfaction to the company.—-News- 
paper paragraph, May 1843. 


Qualifications of Lecturers on Phrenology—Mr Robert Cooke of Hunt- 
ingdon suggests that, as many incompetent persons take it upon them 
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to become teachers of Phrenology, every well-qualified lecturer should 
be furnished by the Phrenological Association with a certificate of his 
abilities and attainments, after due examination of the candidate. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable that the public should have the evidence of a di- 
ploma, that persons offering phrenological instruction are really able to 

rform what they undertake; but we fear that, while no regular pro- 
essorships of Phrenology exist in universities or elsewhere, diplomas 
conferred by self-appointed judges would fail to command general re- 
pect among the public. 


Prize for an Essay on Crime and Insanity.—About the middle of May last 
the newspapers announced that ‘‘ the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Insane has offered a premium of twenty guineas to the author 
of the best essay on the following subject, viz.—What is the distinc- 
on between crime and insanity?” We are ignorant of farther parti- 
culars. 


The Socialists and Phrenology.—A notice was given by Mr Newall, at 
the last meeting of the Congress of Delegates from the branches of the 
Rational Society, of a motion, “ that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of applying the principles of Phrenology, as a test 
to ascertain the principles of character, in Harmony Hall, as well as in 
any future selections of residentry, in addition to other evidence of good 
conduct and capability of mind.” If this motion be passed, and the re- 
solution skilfully carried into effect, the success of the experiment at 
Harmony Hall will, we doubt not, be materially promoted.—Mesmero- 
phrenology appears to have found much: favour among the Socialists. 


Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution—Mr Hodgson’s Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Education.—On Wednesday evening last, Mr W. B. Hodgson de- 
livered a supplementary and concluding lecture to his course of lec- 
tures on the philosophy of education, which were delivered about twelve 
months ago. When the lecturer had finished, George Holt, Esq., the 
late president of the Institution, stepped upon the platform, and said 
he had been entrusted with the presentation of a petition to Mr Hodg- 
son, requesting that he would permit his course of lectures on education 
to be published in such a shape that they might be disseminated as 
widely as possible. The petition was signed by 116 respectable ladies 
and gentlemen, for the most part members of the Institution. Mr Holt 
then requested the audience to signify their approbation of the proposal 
by a show of hands, which was responded to unanimously. Mr Hodg- 
son said he was much more than gratified by the kind manner in which 
that petition had been got up unknown to him, and the kind way in 
which those present had received the proposition. His own will and 
inclination would be to comply with the request, but situated as he at 
present was, it was quite out of his power to bestow the time and care 
necessary to prepare a publication such as would do justice to the In- 
stitution, to himself, and to them. It was one thing to throw together 
a few notes, and work them up at the lecture-table on the spur of the 
moment, and another thing to sit down and bestow so much connected 
thought as would enable him to prepare the same for publication. He 
regretted so say he saw no immediate prospect of complying with the 
request, but he would live in hope of his circumstances so far changing 
as would enable him to do so, and he trusted the interval would be spent 
in endeavouring to increase the value of those lectures by increasing his 
own knowledge.—Liverpool Mercury, 19th May 1843.—[ The subject. of 
education is treated by Mr Hodgson upon phrenological prinoples, and 
this testimony to the value of his lectures is not less gratifying than it is 
deserved. | 
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Gall on the Functions of the Brain—A cheap work, entitled ‘‘ The 
People’s Phrenological Library,” is about to be published in London, 
in weekly numbers and monthly parts. It will commence on Ist July, 
with a translation of Gall’s work on the Functions of the Brain. Pro- 
posals for the publication of the illustrative atlas of plates are to be issued 
shortly, and a subscription-book opened; and when a sufficient number 
of names has been procured, this part of the undertaking will be im- 
mediately proceeded with. We presume the translation of Gall’s work 
will be a reprint of that executed by Dr Winslow Lewis, which was pub- 
lished at Boston, U. S., in 1835. As the words of Gall are there too 
literally rendered, we hope that, before being reprinted, the whole will 
be subjected to the revisal of some one who is not only familiar with 
Phrenology, natural history, and French, but also skilled in the idiom 
of the English tongue. 


To Correspondents.—Mr Hytche’s paper on the organ of Form, the con- 
clusion of Mr Hurlbut’s essay on Rights and Government, and a report 
of the proceedings of the Christian Phrenological Society, are in types, 
but, in spite of the addition of twelve pages extra limites, have not been 
able to find a place in this Number. ‘ An Inquiry into Mesmerism,” 
signed ‘‘ Marles,” though shewing satisfactorily that deception has been 
practised by certain patients, does not tend to weaken the evidence of 
cases where deception is impossible ; consequently its insertion would 
do but little service to the cause of science. Mr Hytche mentions, in a 
short communication for which we have not room, that he has made 
several attempts to mesmerise, but without success. Let him persevere, 
and perhaps better fortune will yet attend him. 

Books Received.—The Medico-Chirurgical Review, April 1843.—The 
British and Foreign Medical Review, April 1843.—A Letter to the Lord 
Chancellor on Insanity, occasioned by the case of M‘Naughten. By J. 
Q. Rumball, Esq., M.R.C.S., &c. London: Churchill, 1843. 8vo. pp. 
35.—Thoughts on the Mental Functions; being at Attempt to treat 
Metaphysics as a branch of the Physiology of the Nervous System. 
Part I. Edinburgh: Oliverand Boyd. 18mo. pp. 254.—Twenty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Directors of the Glasgow Royal Asylum for Lu- 
natics, 1843.—On the Amendment of the Law of Lunacy: A Letter to 
Lord Brougham. By a Phrenologist. London: Renshaw, 1843. 8vo. 

p. 39.—Preface to the third edition of Montgomery’s Luther.—Medico- 
[Legal Reflections on the Trial of Daniel M‘Naughiten. By James George 
Davey, M.D. London: Bailliere, 1843. 8vo. pp. 54.—The Medical 
Times, weekly. 


Newspapers received—Derby Reporter, March 31; April 7, 14.— 
Hereford Times, Rie 8, 15.—Hereford Journal, April 12.— New Moral 
World, April 22, May 27, June 17.—Gateshead Observer, April 22.— 
Leicester Chronicle, April 29, May 6.—Liverpool Mercury, May 19.— 
Glasgow Citizen, May 20.—Hereford Journal, May 10, 17, 24.—Ed- 
dowes’s Shropshire Journal, May 17, 24.—Shrewsbury News, May 27.— 
Dublin Farmer’s Gazette, May 20.—Morning Chronicle, June 10. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
Robert Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.— 
Articles intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor six weeks before the day of publication. Communications 
for the section of “ INTELLIGENCE,” and also advertisements, should be in 
hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertising : 
—eight lines, 6s ; twelve lines, 7s. 6d.; every additional line, 6d. ; half a 
page, 14s.; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to the pub- 
lishers in Edinburgh or London. 
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I. On Rights and Government. By E. P. Huriaut, Esq., 
New York. (Concluded from p. 118 of this Volume.) 


GOVERNMENT emanates from the moral attributes of man- 
kind. It is a thing of moral necessity, and its power and 
obligation are of a moral kind. In the social state there is 
aggregated a sum of moral feeling, which in some form will 
control the actions of individuals. There is, moreover, a na- 
tural necessity for government, arising from the disparity 
which exists in the powers and faculties of the different indi- 
viduals of the human family. If you select from among men 
a single individual distinguished for high intellectual gifts, 
strong moral emotions, and moderate animal desires, and sup- 
pose him to have cultivated all the powers of his mind to a 
high degree, you have a man who needs no human supervi- 
sion, in order to perform toward his fellow-men all that the 
wisest and best government would ordain. Suppose, then, a 
nation to be constituted of men with the same intellectual and 
moral endowment and culture as himself. Such a people would 
be “a law unto themselves,” needing no coercion from witb- 
out, but each individual would be urged by the spontaneous 
impulses of his own nature to do right. Society presents us 
with many such characters, who perform the law before it 
coerces, obedient only to the law of their noble natures. But 
kind feelings and good intentions alone will not make up such 
a character. All the endowments must be on a liberal scale ; 
and a high degree of intellectual and moral culture must be 
superadded to natural gifts. 
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“ If mon,” says Vattel,* ‘‘ were always equally wise, just, 
and equitable, the law of nature would doubtless be sufficient 
for society. But ignorance, the illusions of self-love, and the 
violence of the passions, too often render these sacred laws in- 
effectual. Thus we see that all well-governed nations have 
perceived the necessity of positive laws...... Thus is the law of 
nature converted into civil law.” 

The regulations of government must be adapted to men as 
they are found to exist—and how, then, do we find them ? 

A large share of the members composing the social body is 
constituted of persons in infancy and youth—periods in human 
life when the passions are strongest, and the intellectual and 
moral forces have the least control over them. The process 
of moral and intellectual culture is not perfected, and the ad- 
vantages of experience and reflection have not yet been at- 
tained. Here, then, are defective characters placed in the 
midst of society, and their restraint is necessary for the safety 
of its members. 

Again, as we have seen, the mental constitutions of the dif- 
ferent adult individuals of the human race vary indefinitely. 
All are alike, but not equal. Uniformity of kind but inequa- 
lity of powers, seems to have been the rule of Nature when 
she formed the character and appointed the destiny of the 
various members of the human family. It is easy to perceive 
this disparity in the physical proportions, strength, and ap- 
pearance of different individuals. Their intellectual and moral 
powers vary no less, as is established by phrenological science. 
The same divine hand, which made “one star to differ from 
another star in glory,” has made one man to differ from an- 
other in the strength and activity of the various instinctive, 
moral, and intellectual forces of his mind. All men may rise 
upward from their starting-point, but he whom Nature has 
favoured most may retain his advantage even to the end. 
Why this intellectual diversity obtains among men, it is not 
our business to inquire. We may as well ask why one is 
beautiful and another ugly—one weak and another strong— 
one tall and another short. J¢ is so—let us not quarrel with 
the fact, but conform to it. Any complaint on this subject 
may be silenced by the reflection, that, after all, we are gain- 
ers by being men, rather than animals—by being noble and 
powerful in our worst condition, rather than low and mean. 
It is the part of wisdom to acquiesce in all this, and, with the 
philosophic bard, agree that, “ Whatever is, is right !’—apply- 


* Law of Nations, p. 134-5. 
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ing it—as intended, doubtless—to the constitution of nature,- 
and not to the moral actions of men. 

Government, then, is necessary in order that there may be 
imposed upon the actions of each individual in society such 
moral restraint as is felt by a man having the best moral and 
intellectual endowment and culture. In other words, govern- 
. ment ought to prescribe such limits to individual action as are 
sanctioned by reason and natural morality. 

The great precept of Nature is conceded to be—“ that man 
shall pursue his own true and substantial happiness.” And 
Blackstone, in his Commentaries, remarks, “ That this law of 
Nature, being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God him- 
self, is of course superior in obligation to any other. It is 
binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at all times: 
no human laws are of any validity if contrary to this—and such 
of them as are valid, derive all their force and all their autho- 
rity, mediately or immediately, from this original.” 

Now the man of the highest mental endowment and culture 
naturally perceives and adopts that mode of moral and intel- 
lectual action which best subserves human happiness. His 
conduct is approved by reason and natural morality. But from 
this rule of action the man with an imperfect organization 
and culture departs; and thus mistakes the way to his own 
happiness, and injures the rights and impairs the happiness 
of others. Amid the diversities of human character, there 
will be found men whose animal propensities are strong, 
and who are wanting in the restraints and guidance of good 
moral and intellectual endowments. These are not “a law 
unto themselves :”?” and if they are indulged with unlimited 
freedom, it is easy to perceive that the rights and happiness 
of others will be endangered, while their own welfare is far 
from being promoted by a licentious gratification of their low 
instincts. 

Government must supply the restraints which the natures 
of these men fail to impose upon themselves. They must be 
controlled by the superior intellectual and moral power of the 
social body. They must be constrained “to pursue their own 
true and substantial happiness.” They have failed to perceive 
it, by reason of their defective organization or imperfect cul- 
ture, and government may restrain them until they are trained 
to a proper pursuit of happiness. 

But, fortunately, this radically defective class of human 
beings is comparatively small; and the great mass of the civi- 
lized world are capable of appreciating and acting upon the 
true rule of human happiness: which is, ¢o gratify all the de- 
sires of man’s nature under the sanction of the moral senti- 
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ments, enlightened by the powers of the cultivated intellect. This 
is the fullest enjoyment of human rights—the true exercise of 
“the largest liberty.’’* 

A just government will impose no restraint upon man which 
his own moral nature and enlightened intellect do not sanc- 
tion. A good and proper man ought to feel no restraint under 
government, but that of his own enlightened nature. The law 
of government and the law of his own mind ought to present 
the same limit to his actions. Government no more directs 
him, than he directs the government. The obligations of the 
law and those of humanity are to him one and the same. If 
the laws are just, they are the offspring of his moral nature. 
The obligation of the laws is derived from their moral fitness. 
His submission, then, is not to man, but to the Creator; not 
to government, but to himself—to his better, his superior self. 
If he make a sacrifice, it is upon the altar of his own happi- 
ness; he surrenders no right, but the right to do wrong; he 
yields up no privilege, but the privilege of erring. But he had 
no right to transgress a rule of action prescribed by his supe- 
rior nature to effect his happiness. He surrenders no right, 
therefore, when he becomes a citizen of a just and free govern- 
ment. He is yet as free as his own true nature ever allowed 
him to be. Never could he indulge a low desire, without re- 
ference to the restraints of his own superior nature. Where- 
soever he was, he carried his proper humanity with him. He 
never was a mere animal, with the freedom of sensual grati- 
fication. I have not intended to argue in favour of animal 
freedom, for man never was free inthatsense. Reason always 


* Mr George Lyon, in an able “ Essay on the Phrenological Causes of 
the different degrees of Liberty enjoyed by different Nations,” which 
was published several years ago in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
(Vol. ii., p. 598), defines liberty to be “ the exercise at will of the whole pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, in so far as this exercise is not 
prejudicial to, nor inconsistent with, the legitimate emercise of all or any of these 
faculties in others.” , 

I quote further from the sàme Essay: “ When the propensities, senti- 
ments, and intellectual faculties, are all amply developed, eitherin an in- 
dividual or a nation, such an individual or nation is susceptible of liberty, 
because the excesses or abuses of the lower propensities are restrained by 
the possession and internal activity of the higher sentiments. Those, on 
the other hand, in whom the propensities greatly predominate, must have 
their excesses restrained from without, because the internal restraints are 
extremely deficient ; and in exact proportion to that deficiency on the one 
hand, and to the power and strength of their propensities on the other, 
must be the degree and measure of the external restraint, or, in other 
words, the security of the laws by which they must be governed?” . . , 
“Perfect liberty, when there is a capacity of enjoying it, is not merely 
exemption from tyranny or inordinate government; nor is it even ra- 
tional submission to rational rule; it is freedom from all external law or 
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abode with him ; conscience never deserted him; benevolence 
was his constant companion; and noble aspirations to the 
good, the beautiful, and perfect, ever abounded in his nature. 
These great and dreadful restraints are bound up with the man ; 
and be he where he may, they demand his obedience. The 
first murderer heard their awful voice in the depths of his 
soul, after he had slain his brother; and they will for ever 
cry out against brutal passion and animal excesses. The 
lower propensities may rage and destroy; but for all these 
things man’s own great and awful nature will bring himself to 
judgment. The tribunal is organized in his own mind. His 
loftier nature sits in judgment upon his lower, administering 
restraint upon low desire, and condemning mere sensual grati- 
fications. If the laws do no more than this, then do they not 
unjustly restrain human liberty, not abridge human rights.* 
The laws, then, of a just government, will merely respond 
to the demand of humanity. They will emanate from the 
true wants and moral emotions of the human mind ; they will 


government whatsoever; because external law or government is, in the 
case supposed, unnecessary.” . . . . “ When the sentiments and in- 
tellect decidedly predominate over the propensities, the individual would 
not require to be subjected to law or restraint of any kind. He would be 
a law unto himself; he would abstain from every crime, and practise every 
virtue, though penal laws were unknown ; his abstinence from crime being 
dependent on a far higher authority than that of an enactment of his Ma- 
jesty, with the advice and consent of the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled.” 

“ Every man,” says Mr George Combe, “ who does not recognise an ob- 
ligation on himself, imposed by the law of God, to act nobly, honourably, 
and rationally, in proportion to his freedom from human tyranny, has not 
yet formed a conception of the first elements of liberty.”—Combe’s Lec- 
tures, by Dr Boardman, 2d edition, page 362. 

* “Tf a law,” says Mr Lyon, “should exist in any country restraining 
the intermarriage of one class of its citizens with another, such as obtained 
in ancient Rome in regard to the plebeians and patricians, such a law 
would outrage Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, Conscientiousness, &c.; and to this extent such a people would not 
be free.” . . . . “If all places of trust, power, and influence, were 
confined to a fow, as in Rome, where a plebeian could not aspire to the 
honours of consulship, such an order of things would be a restraint upon 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, &c.; and here, also, the people would 
not be free.” . . . . “ Again: if the law should interfere with or 
prohibit the free accumulation of wealth, such as the Agrarian law of 
Rome, this would impose an arbitrary restraint on Acquisitiveness and 
Love of Approbation ; and would, of consequence, be inconsistent with li- 
berty.?” . . . . “ And if such a law should exist as obtains in Hin- 
dostan, and more or less in all Catholic countries, where the great mass of 
the people are interdicted from perusing their sacred writings, such a law 
would be a restraint on the knowing and reflecting faculties and higher 
sentiments ; and those nations who should submit to it could not be consi- 
dered free, or, at least. completely so.” 
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prescribe such limits to human action as man’s proper nature 
prescribes to itself; they will deny no gratification which it 
denies not to itself; they will bear the express image of 
human character, and have their foundation in the nature of 
man. But they will answer the demands of his entire nature. 
They will sustain its great harmony, cherish its hopes, allay 
its fears, foster its benevolence, and carry out its justice. They 
will subdue the animal and exalt the man. They will point 
the high road to happiness, and close the gate of grovelling in- 
stinct and base desire. They will prescribe that as the rule 
of human conduct which the enlightened intellect and high 
moral endowment write down in the inner man—sanctioning 
what these sanction, and forbidding what these forbid. The 
Jaws will thus be in perfect harmony with man’s nature, and 
the statute-book become the enlightened expression of his 
will. It may then be truly said that the citizen, “ although 
loyal, would still be free—obedient, and yet independent.” 

There is then a fundamental law, the law of man’s mental 
constitution, to which the framework of government and all 
human legislation must conform. The citizen under govern- 
ment has a right to look beyond the written constitution, to 
that higher, nobler, and diviner work, zhe constitution of man. 
Herein lies his protection against tyranny ; and he is bound 
to seek it, lest, by rendering blind fealty to government, he 
may become a traitor to humanity ; for “resistance to Tyrants 
is obedience to God.” 

Written constitutions are often regarded with as profound 
reverence, as if they were the offspring of divine inspiration. 
The people are taught that they are sacred and inviolable, and 
are exhorted to bring all laws to their high test, and to note 
every departure from their principles. This is well, if those 
constitutions are well; otherwise, not. So that the first ex- 
hortation should be to bring the written constitution to the 
test of the natural laws, to compare the constitution of govern- 
ment with the constitution of man, and see whether the former 
is founded upon the latter. The charter of man’s rights and 
liberties is stamped upon his nature by the Sovereign of the 
universe ; and to this great charter man can never surrender 
the right of appeal, without being a traitor to himself, and to 
the Creator’s laws. 

What, then, is the fundamental right of man as a member 
of civil society? We answer—The right to adapt government 
to the constitution of his nature. | 

Government must result from the consent of those who are 
to be bound by its laws. It cannot be ¢hrus¢t upon a people 
withholding their consent. It is a matter of public and gene- 
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ral concern. It flows from a general want, affects the general 
happiness, and all are alike concerned in its just adaptation 
to the wants and weal of the community. There will be a 
ready and cheerful acquiescence in wise and just legislation. 
If the laws are just and equitable, mankind would do as much 
violence to their natures as to the laws, in rebelling against 
them. A just government cannot be called a “necessary 
evil ;” it is a necessary good. A good government is as pre- 
cious to all well-constituted minds, as a good nature, or virtue. 
Its laws are written virtue. Its aims are those of truth, 
justice, and excellence. A vast majority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race consent to such a government as a matter of course— 
and they are strongly inclined to rebel against any other. 
This race of men is beyond all doubt capable of living harmo- 
niously under a free government ; and so is any other people, 
in the great majority of whom there is a decided predominance 
of the intellectual and moral endowments over the animal in- 
stincts. And when the consent of such a people is withheld 
from their institutions of government, depend upon it nature 
is rebelling against tyranny—and the foremost in the resort 
to force, are the noblest and best endowed of the rebels. 
WASHINGTON violated his allegiance to the British King, to do 
homage and fealty to the King of Heaven; but he was as in- 
capable of rebelling against a just and free government, as he 
was of submitting to an oppressive and unjust one. 

Government, then, proceeds from the express dictation or 
consent of the governed. It is the offspring and creature of 
the moral and intellectual nature of man. It has the consent 
of all well-constituted minds; and we have seen that in our 
race the number of minds incapable of appreciating and ac- 
quiescing in a just government is comparatively small—perhaps 
not one among a hundred of our people. 

The States of the American Union have acknowledged 
these principles in the adoption of their several constitutions. 
They have asserted that the people are the source of all legi- 
timate authority and power, and that government derives its 
authority only from the consent of the governed. They have 
declared that the true aim of government is to secure the hap- 
piness of those living under its influence; and that when it 
fails to accomplish this object, its authority ceases, and those 
eoncerned have a right to throw off their allegiance, and to 
organize a new government in harmony with human nature | 
and subservient to human wants; that allegiance is only due 
to a just and free government ; and that a true and faithful 
man, in view of the greatness of his own nature, and the im- 
portance of his happiness, can consent to no other. The 
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American people, therefore, have declared the true foundation 
and scope of government. It remains to be seen whether 
American legislation has followed or departed from the great 
design of our political institutions. 

The next great requirement of humanity is— That the laws 
shall be general in their scope and application, equal and impar- 
tial to all. l 

If the aim of all mankind be happiness, and if that depend 
upon the same rule of intellectual and moral action, then the 
rule prescribing or limiting that course of action must be the 
same for all men. Hence the demand of all the enlightened 
world, that the laws shall acknowledge the equality of all men ; 
not the equality of their physical, moral, or intellectual 

owers, but the universality and equality of human rights. 

he doctrine of human equality is not understood by all who 
assert it. Legal equality exists where the laws create no fac- 
titious greatness, confer no partial privileges, and deny no 
natural rights. So that if the laws be adapted to the consti- 
tution of the human mind, and apply to all men alike, or are 
general, affecting all men alike, then all men are equally re- 
garded, protected, and punished by those laws, and legal equa- 
lity is established. But the inequalities arising from the dis- 
parities of men’s physical and mental constitution will still 
exist. One man will have the advantage of another still; but 
he will owe it to the laws of his organization, and not to the 
laws of man. So far as human legislation has gone, it has 
left him as it found him—strong, if he were strong before, and 
weak, if he were weak. It has guaranteed the freedom of his 
nature, not the powers of it. It has kept his course free from 
human obstruction. It has conferred neither rights, nor pri- 
vileges, nor powers—but protected all, and all alike. It is 
not the fault of the law if he is still weak, as it is not the 
boast of the law, if he is now strong. It made him neither. 
It took him as he was, and kept him as it found him. The 
most perfect human laws can claim no higher merit, than that 
they have followed nature ; not having conferred the rights of 
humanity, but guaranteed and defended them; not having be- 
stowed powers upon any man, but having kept him free from 
obstruction in the exercise of his natural faculties. The boast 
of the laws should be, that they have not obstructed the true 
course of humanity ; that they have neither advanced nor re- 
tarded any man; but that they let him alone to work out his 
happiness in the exercise of his own true nature, according to 
its beautiful harmonies, and to attain happiness in accordance 
with the laws of his mind. Mankind demand to'be left to 
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themselves. I speak of the well constituted, the great majo- 
rity of the human race. | 

Government has nothing to bestow upon any man; it can 
only serve to protect him in all that he hath. He comes into 
society with the capital which God has given him, and he de- 
mands “free trade.” It is not the work of government to 
provide capital for any man’s business in social life, nor to 
endorse for him if he has not wherewith to get on without its 
endorsement. It must protect him only in what he hath, be 
it much or little. The response of just and equal laws to the 
petitions of men under their protection is uniform in all cases. 

If a special privilege is sought for, it cannot be bestowed ; 
for if it be granted, a favour is given to one or a few at the 
expense of all the rest ; and thus one man or set of men is be- 
nefited by contributions from the rights of all. A law effect- 
ing this would abuse the office of all law; which cannot dero- 
gate from the rights of any, but only protect the rights of all. 
Where, then, doth government derive the privileges which it 
bestows upon its favourites ? We answer: by a usurpation of 
the rights of all. A just government will confer no special 
privileges ; its powers will be exerted only in the vindication 
and defence of human rights. Privilege conferred upon one 
man implies a derogation from the rights of others; and the 
office of government is protection alone. So that right must 
for ever defeat privilege, and man, after all, must be left to the 
resources of his own nature for the attainment of happiness. 

Neither has government, rightfully, any honours to bestow, 
except upon man as such. It honours his rights. Nature is 
the fountain of honour and source of true greatness. If great- 
ness come not from natural endowment or brilliant achieve- 
ment, government cannot “thrust” it upon any man. It can 
no more confer the title to, than the elements of, greatness. 
Man-making is not the business of government. It must re- 
gard man as such, take him as such, treat him as such, and 
allow him to live and die as a man. He derives his nature 
and his nomenclature from God; and until government has 
power to change his nature, it ought not to be ambitious to 
change his name. 

If one man be a king, all are kings; if one be a lord, all are 
lords; for, if the title exist of common or natural right, then 
all men are heirs to it. But if it be the arbitrary creation of 
government, and be applied only to a select few, then, if there 
be any good or advantage in the thing, it is bestowed at the 
expense of all who have it not, and is an offence against their 
rights. Government, then, can bestow neither privileges nor 
titles, without violating the sanctity of human rights, whose 
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protection is its only proper function. Accordingly, the 
American people have ordained that no title of nobility shall 
be conferred by government. In theory, at least, * we look 
to Nature to present us with the great and noble of mankind ; 
and we yield to them the places which she has destined them 
to fill.”* 

But there are elements in the human character which, if 
permitted to operate without the wholesome restraint of the 
superior sentiments, will adopt a substitute for arbitrary titles, 
and institute unnatural disparities in the social state. Exces- 
sive Pride, and ill-regulated Love of Approbation, associated 
with the acquisitive instinct, will conspire to grasp at wealth 
and power through the means of legislation, and thus obtain 
all the solid advantages of an artificial nobility, without incur- 
ring the odium of its name. Crafty men will besiege the legis- 
lative power, and, resorting to various plausible pretences of 
public benefit, procure the passage of partial laws, through 
which they are enabled to realize extraordinary gains from 
rich monopolies and chartered privileges. The legislature pro- 
fesses to act only for the general interests of the public body. 
It must appear, therefore, that the community are to derive 
great benefit from the particular law whose enactment is 
pressed by the special application of a few individuals. . . ... 
A great city demands pure and wholesome water for the use 
and comfort of its inhabitants; and there stand in the lobby 
of the legislature benevolent gentlemen, whose philanthropy 
knows no bounds, and who are willing to devote their entire 
wealth to this most beneficent purpose. The halls of legisla- 
tion resound with their praises. The enterprise meets with 
nothing but favour, and a perpetual charter is granted to the 
individuals seeking it. But that so great philanthropy should 
not be left to its own reward, they also receive from the legis- 
lature, as a poor equivalent, the privilege of banking. Forth- 
with the business commences, and the crystal stream of pure 
and unadulterated water, which glistens at yonder fountain, 
is to be carried to every man’s door. The genius of Health 
smiles upon the endeavour, and the budding rose of beauty 
shall bathe and expand into full and sweet bloom under these 
purifying influences ! 


* There is afear that a love of titles is gaining ground in the United 
States; but I think there is no foundation for alarm. The poet has only 
slightly caricatured the Yankee character, who described him as one— 


t; who would kiss a queen till he raised a blister, 
With his arm round her neck, and his old felt hat on— 
Who’d address a king by the title of ‘ mister,’ 
And ask him the price of the throne he sat on I” 
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Alas! it is not so! The maid at the fountain starts back 
from her pail, for the water flows like mud! And we are told 
that the “pure and wholesome water” of the Manhattan 
Company of the city of New York has been repeatedly offered 
to intelligent horses by whom it has been “ most respectfully 
declined.” 

In these and like cases of special privilege conferred upon 
the applicants for legislative favour, with what motive are the 
charters obtained? Is it for the public advantage or private 
gain? It does not require much sagacity to perceive that, 
under cover of pretended public benefit, there is cloaked the 
clearest selfishness. Private advantage is the primary aim of 
the corporators ; and if the community can be made to believe 
itself benefited, whether the fact be so or not, it is enough for 
their purpose. We do not deny, that they are willing that the 
public should be benefited eaitentallys but the chief benefit 
the corporators design to retain to themselves. It is nothing 
to them, if they can make large profits, whether the public 
partake at all of any benefit; but if they cannot make gains 
unless the community derive some benefit from their transac- 
tions, then they are willing to confer a public benefit in order | 
the better to promote their own selfish interests. We would 
speak reverently enough of such public benefactors. Perhaps 
the community are sometimes benefited by their operations. 
But the division of benefits between these corporators and the 
people is about as equitable as that court of justice, which, in 
distributing the oyster between contending claimants, takes 
the animal to itself, and liberally bestows upon the litigants— 
the shells, 

We have before seen that the legislature had no favours to 
bestow upon any individual; that government could not collect 
a fountain of privileges without an abridgment of the rights of 
all; that the true function of government is the protection of 
rights; and that this office, properly performed, defeats any 
grant of special privileges. 

What position, then, ought a just government to take in 
reference to the grant of charters, conferring special privi- 
leges? We answer—The ground of general legislation, and 
consequently of denial of every special application. 

The evils of partial legislation—of the grant of monopolies 
—of chartered and exclusive privileges—cannot be enumerated 
within our present space; nor shall we attempt to set them 
all down here. But we invite the reader to examine the sta- 
tute-books of any of the States of the Union, and to note what 
passes at every legislative session. In the State of New York 
the laws of each session fill a large octavo volume; and this 
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volume is chiefly composed of partial laws—laws not made for 
all, but for a few recipients of legislative justice or favour. 

By some of these laws the claims of private individuals 
against the State are allowed. Now, why should each claim 
of this character require a special law for its adjustment ? Be- 
cause we brought from England with us a law maxim, denying 
to the subject the right of suing the sovereign. The king is 
presumed to be incapable of denying a just claim of the sub- 
ject ; and if he will only just mention it to him by an humble 
petition, and present it to him on bended knee, why, he will 
get his money from the royal purse. In other words, the king 
is willing to be dunned, but will not be sued. We have adopt- 
ed this delicate sentiment, and driven all claimants against 
the State to become legislative duns. Because a sovereign 
king cannot be called to answer in a tribunal, presumed to be 
his subservient creature, and which had no power to coerce 
him, therefore a citizen of a republic cannot resort to a court 
of justice and establish his claim against the State. A citizen, 
therefore, having a just claim, must petition the legislature for 
redress, and must retain some agent to wait upon legislative 
justice. This latter personage enlightens the representatives 
of the people by his private conversations, regales them with 
his wit, and conciliates them with dinners and wine, and other 
“creature comforts.” * He succeeds. 

One claim is disposed of, but many remain, some of which 
are allowed, some are looked into and forgotten, and others 
are not examined at all. The persevering and bold claimant, 
having many friends and acquaintances, may get more than he 
deserves ; while the modest and friendless claimant may get 
much less than he deserves, or nothing at all. This whole 
procedure is wrong, and arises from the stupid aping of insti- 


* An action was tried some two years ago in the Court of Common Pleas 
of the city of New York, founded upon the claim of an individual for ser- 
vices and expenses devoted to the procurement of a law from the legisla- 
ture of the State of New Jersey, incorporating a private company for some 
purpose, which I do not now recollect. The plaintiff’s claim consisted of 
various items of wine, suppers, dinners, and other comforts, provided by 
him in the course of lobbying the bill through that legislature, together 
with-a round sum for his services in the premises. He alleged that the 
defendant, a leading member of the corporation thus created, had agreed, 
upon the procurement of the charter, to pay him for his services a large 
sum, and also these expenses. The suit was defended on the ground that 
these services were contrary to public policy and sound morality, and this 
defence was successful. And yet scarcely a special law passes a legisla- 
tive body in this country, especially if it confer any valuable special privi- 
lege, but what owes its passage to means which this court justly pro- 
nounced to be against public morality. So great is the evil necessarily in- 
cident to special legislation. 
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tutions which have no analogy to our own. If the State owes 
a citizen, it ought to pay him. ‘If it does not owe him, it ought 
not to give him anything. If it owes and will not pay, the 
citizen ought to be enabled to sue the State, and, upon a re- 
covery, ought to be paid out of the public treasury. The State 
condescends to sue the citizen in our courts—why not conde- 
scend a little further, and be sued in them ? * 

Another large class of special laws arises from the incorpo- 
rating of cities and villages, the laying out of highways, incor- 
porating academies, &c. All that is proper to effect in these 
cases, can be done by general laws. Let, for instance, a gene- 
ral law declare that a village containing a certain number of 
inhabitants may become a body politic and corporate, by the 
consent of a certain majority of its inhabitants who are legal 
voters, to be given in a prescribed manner, with public notice, 
&c., and filed in some proper office of record—and that, when 
so incorporated, certain powers, well defined by the general 
law, shall pertain to this municipal corporation. 

But there is one branch of special legislation to which we 
wish more particularly to invite attention; and we would in- 
quire why such legislation is necessary in reference to the 
business of banking? If the legislature can grant a special 
charter for banking upon safe principles to any particular class 
of men, why can it not make a general law prescribing the 
mode in which anybody can enter into this business? If ten 
or twenty good citizens, under certain restrictions and limita- 
tions can be safely intrusted by a special charter to carry on 
this business, why cannot all good citizens be intrusted with 
the same power? If the public are safe in one case, would 
they not be in the other? If the business were thrown open 
to all men on the same terms, and under the same restrictions, 
would any more eventually embark in it than the public wants 
required? Would not individual sagacity, in this as in all 
other cases, be found to respond to the demands of the com- 
munity far better than legislative wisdom? Would not capi- 
tal be aggregated at such places as the public wants required ? 
If so, what is the objection to general legislation on this sub- 
ject? We do not now speak of the merits of banking or paper 
money, but the evils of special legislation. 

General legislation requires higher intellectual and moral 
powers in the representatives of the people. A man of very 
limited capacity may present and carry forward a law promo- 
tive of local or partial interests ; but just and enlightened le- 
gislation requires the highest endowments of talent and virtue. 
The legislator properly represents the State, the whole people 
—nay, humanity itself. He is the guardian of human rights, 
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not the promoter of selfish interests. He should be moved 
from within, not from without ; and if he considered only the 
justice of general laws, he would act under the impulses of his 
enlightened sentiments alone. No bribe would tempt his in- 
tegrity, and his only reward would be the reward of virtue. 
What dignity, what moral grandeur in his work! He toils 
now for humanity. Not for particular men, but for mankind 
he labours ; not for the present, but for all time he rears the 
structure of human government, and adorns the temple of jus- 
tice. He becomes the student of nature, and reverences her 
laws. He proclaims the Rights of Man, asserts their sacred 
inviolability, and keeps the high cause of humanity free from 
destruction. He is the friend of all rights, and the foe of all 
privileges. 

There is a moral necessity for the adoption of this principle 
of general legislation. A republic cannot long endure without 
ib. Public virtue will perish in the halls of special legislation. 
The laws must cease to confer privilege, and become the bul- 
wark of human rights. They must be directed to the restraint 
of vice, and not to the restraint of business. All laws which 
have not natural morality for their foundation are the tricks 
of ambition or avarice, to defraud mankind. 

The Sovereign of the universe has legislated for man; has 
stamped His laws upon his moral constitution; and, thus pro- 
vided, man enters the social state, to pursue happiness in obe- 
dience to the laws of his organization, needing nothing from 
human legislation but the protection of his natural rights. 


Il. Thoughts on the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


There exists an authentic mask‘of Napoleon taken at St 
Helena after his death, extending to the ears, and including 
not only the intellectual organs, but those of Wit, Wonder, 
Ideality, Imitation, Benevolence, and the greater part of Ve- 
neration. The anterior lobe is distinguished by its extraordi- 
nary length from back to front, while it presents also large 
breadth and height. It looks narrower than it is, in conse- 
quence of its unusual length, and the emaciated state of the 
integuments. ‘There is considerable probability also, that the 
brain itself decreased in size during his inactive life in captivity. 
(See vol. x., p. 419). Wewant, however, all the hind part of 
the head ; and as this includes Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness, besides 
some of the organs of the propensities, we are left to infer much 
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of his character from modelled busts and from his mental mani- 
festations. His temperament seems to have been a compound 
of nervous, bilious, sanguine, and lymphatic. Not only from 
Madame de Stäel’s remarks on his inability to comprehend the 
nature of a man who acted from the dictates of pure conscien- 
tiousness, unalloyed by avarice, ambition, or other interested 
motives,—but from his portraits and busts and his whole course 
of feeling, thought, and action, so far as these have been mani- 
fested and recorded,—we are led to the inference, that while 
Benevolence, as indicated by the mask, was rather large, and 
Veneration full, the organ of Conscientiousness was very small. 
The modelled busts of him shew that Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation were very large ; that Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Acquisitiveness, and Secretiveness, were large ; and that 
Ideality was full. This combination would render him alive to 
the moral influence of Benevolence and Veneration, but blind 
to the dictates of truth and justice. Mr Combe, in his System 
of Phrenology, remarks, that the individual in whom the organ 
of Conscientiousness is deficient, ‘‘is apt to act, andalso to judge 
of the conduct of others, exactly according to his predominant 
sentiments for the time: he is friendly when under the impulse 
of Benevolence, and severe when Destructiveness predominates : 
he admires when his pride, vanity, or affection, gives him a fa- 
vourable feeling towards others ; and condemns when his senti- 
ments take an opposite direction ; always unregulated by prin- 
ciple. He is not scrupulous, and rarely condemns his own con- 
duct, or acknowledges himself in the wrong. Minds so con- 
stituted may be amiable, and may display many excellent qua- 
lities ; but they are never to be relied on where justice is con- 
cerned. As judges, their decisions are unsound ; as friends, 
my are liable to exact too much and perform too little. 
A person in whom Conscientiousness is deficient, 

views all propositions as mere opinions; esteems them exactly 
as they are fashionable or the reverse, and cares nothing about 
the evidence on which they are based. 

‘¢ No sentiment is more incomprehensible to those in whom 
the organ is small, than Conscientiousness. They are able to 
understand conduct proceeding from ambition, self-interest, 
revenge, or any other inferior motive ; but that determination 
of soul, which suffers obloquy and reproach, nay death itself, 
from the pure and disinterested love of truth, is to them 
utterly unintelligible. They regard it as a species of Insanity, 
and look on the individual as ‘ essentially mad, without know- 
ing it?” 

We have been led to introduce these observations by the 
perusal of the character of Napoleon presented by Mr Alison. 
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in his valuable History of the French Revolution. He ob- 
serves, among other traits of Napoleon’s mind, that “ It is 
hard to say whether he was most distinguished by the admi- 
rable knowledge which he possessed of the grand and elevated 
in human conduct, and by the heart-stirring use he could at all 
times make of appeals to the most generous feelings of our na- 
ture, or by the total disregard of every moral obligation or disin- 
terested virtue which he invariably displayed when his own inte- 
rest appeared to be in any degree thwarted by a due observance 
of them. He was not by disposition a cruel, nor by nature a 
bad man; that is, the wicked principles of humanity were not 
in any extraordinary degree developed in his character ; it was 
by the entire absence of any moral control that he was princi- 
pally distinguished.” ‘‘ He could survey past events with an 
eye seldom equalled in the justice of its observation ; yet he 
throughout life acted on the principle, that falsehood was not 
only no crime, but no error; that mankind could be perma- 
nently misled by the reiterated assertions of bought mendacity, 
and truth finally extirpated by the ruled bayonets of despotic 
power.” “ Though he committed, in the course of his career, 
many great crimes, and still more evident faults, he appeared 
to the very last to have been altogether insensible both to the 
one and the other.” ‘ His conduct and language regarding him- 
self, would lead us to suspect at times, that he had been born with- 
out a conscience, or that its voice had been entirely extinguished 
by the effects of early education; did not his measures on va- 
rious occasions prove that he was not insensible to humane and 
elevated sentiments, and his language on all, afford decisive evi- 
dence that no man was better qualified to detect the slightest de- 
viation from rectitude in the conduct of his opponents.’ <“ He 
was well aware of the support which the fidelity of his mar- 
shals and chief dignitaries gave to his empire, and his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the human heart gave him unbounded 
sway over the affections of his soldiers ; yet he alienated the 
attachment of all in authority, but a few personal followers, by 
the occasional rudeness of his manner, and the repeated fits of 
ill-humour with which he received any ill success or the slight- 
est deviation from his commands. Great as he was, he 
evinced an unpardonable littleness in the envy which he felt at 
celebrity in others, and the tenacity with which he clung to 
the externals of power in himself.” 

Mr Alison’s delineation of the character of Napoleon displays 
depth of sagacity, combined with considerable powers of ana- 
lysis, and justness of moral appreciation ; but, like other writers 
who have no practical philosophy of mind to guide their pens, 
he shews a want of precision in the description of original men- 
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tal qualities. Vagueness and confusion appear in all his at- 
tempts to discriminate between the influence of native disposi- 
tions and talents, and that of external circumstances ; and the 
general result is an indistinct, and, in some respects, inconsis- 
tent portraiture, which every reader may dispute, contort, or 
interpret, in his own way. The sentence which we have printed 
in italics affords an illustration of this remark. Napoleon was 
“ not insensible to humane and elevated sentiments,” because 
his organs of Benevolence and Ideality were sufficiently de- 
veloped to render him conscious of the power of these feelings ; 
but we have good reason for suspecting that he *“ was born 
without conscience,” that is to say, that his organ of Conscien- 
tiousness was exceedingly deficient, notwithstanding that “ no 
man was better qualified to detect the slightest deviation from 
rectitude in the conduct of his opponents ;”? because this de- 
tection never took place except when the deviation injured 
himself. The detection, then, was merely his selfishness ex- 
pressing its own disappointment, and clothing its wrongs in 
the assumed language of justice. His whole conduct and lan- 
guage, as Mr Alison observes, indicate insensibility to the dic- 
tates of conscience, when injustice (practised either by him- 
self or others) was calculated to benefit himself. In Mr Combe’s 
Notes on America, an anecdote is mentioned which illustrates 
the deficiency of his sense of justice when it was called on to 
consider the rights of others. “ When Napoleon granted li- 
censes to American ships, on certain conditions, to touch at 
English ports, on their way to France, they were all subscribed 
by himself. He had no faith in the officers of his government, 
that they would not take the money and grant the licenses, all 
for their own advantage. An eminent merchant in New York 
had a large quantity of goods seized by the French at Antwerp. 
He complained to Napoleon, proved that they were truly Ame- 
rican property, and solicited compensation ; but in vain. He 
went to Paris, and laid the case before Talleyrand, whom he 
had known when a refugee in America, and who mentioned it 
to the Emperor, on an occasion which he thought to be favour- 
able. Napoleon listened to his statement, turned round to him, 
and said, ‘ How much of the compensation-money are you to re- 
ceive for this agency ? Talleyrand made no reply; but re- 
ported this answer to his American friend, and no compensa- 
tion was ever given.” 

The whole character of Napoleon becomes clear and con- 
sistent when we apply to it the torch of the phrenological philo- 
sophy : Selfishness, Intellect, Benevolence, Ideality, and some 
degree of Veneration, combined with such an utter deficiency 
of Conscientiousness, that he appears never to have been con- 
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scious of the existence of the sentiment in himself, or to have 
comprehended its existence in others, or its effects in human 
affairs, explain the whole phenomena of his life. 


II]. Illustrations of the Organ of Form. By Mr E. J.Hyrcue. 


In pursuance of my design of observing the effects of the 
perceptive group as deducible from men who are attached to 
various pursuits, I have been for some time past engaged in 
noting the manifestations of the organ of Form, and shall now 
submit the results of my investigation. In many instances it 
is difficult to discuss the effects of one organ without indicat- 
ing the conjoint influence of others ; and hence the reader will 
occasionally find references to other organs, where the remarks 
would be incomplete without such illustrations. As I cannot 
better introduce my subject than by selecting an individual 
case, I shall preface my remarks by detailing a case wherein 
Form is very large, and in which an appreciation of shapes is 
a leading characteristic—a case wherein many of the opera- 
tions of the organ are epitomized, and which may serve asa 
type of the class of men in which it predominates. 


R.T. A., of an active temperament, possesses a large organ 
of Form; and all those organs which cognise the external qua- 
lities of physical objects, are also largely developed. He has 
an excellent recollection of forms: in fact it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to affirm that he is haunted by forms; for in 
every person he meets he traces the lineaments of some pre- 
vious acquaintance. Like the late Casimer Perier and George 
TII., having once seen a person, he rarely forgets the features. 
He can recall persons as much by the bodily shape as by their 
expression of countenance, and thus is enabled to recognise 
them when at a distance by outline and contour. On visiting 
the House of Commons he has had no difficulty in recognising 
the leading members by a recollection of their portraits. He 
has an instinctive perception of the varieties which exist in the 
shapes of physical objects. Although his occupation occasion- 
ally requires a wearying use of the pen, yet one of his chief 
amusements is found in scribbling and portraying forms. 
Shelley, who possessed a large organ of Form, was addicted to 
a similar practice ; for his MS.“was generally found covered 
with sketches of isles, lakes, and his favourite boat. On recent- 
ly looking over the volumes of the “ Mirror,” R.T. A. was sur- 
prised to find that he recollected all the engravings, although 
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they amounted to hundreds ; and after orice looking at Mar- 
tin’s sublime representation of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” he found 
every object faithfully impressed on hismemory. When young 
he invented a system of hand-telegraph, whereby he could con- 
vey his meaning without the use of words. On reading poetry, 
he immediately realizes the scene ; and this, when he is deeply 
interested in the description, becomes involuntarily present to 
his vision. He delights to endue with forms the shifting 
clouds, and perceives in them the representation of gorgeous 
spectacles in which every object is well defined. For hours he 
has been found earnestly regarding the live coals of his fire- 
grate, and perceiving therein no faint outlines of castles and 
equestrian groups—thereby exemplifying the lines of Cowper, 
whose portraits and manifestations indicate a large organ of 


Form. 
“ Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw.” 


Nor is the operation of Form limited to the daytime, but 
it is traceable in his dreams. The organ of Eventuality of 
R. T. A. is moderate, and it is not often that he retains 
the events which then occur to his fancy. The objects, 
however, which occur in dreams, are generally vividand distinct ; 
and the impression is sometimes so great, that, from the objects 
appearing palpable in outline when he awakes, he cannot at 
once divest himself of the idea that they are really existent. 
In men with the converse organization, the species of recol- 
lection will be found converse. R. T. A. is also a vision-seer. 
Several times on awaking at night, he has fancied that he saw 
a man earnestly regarding him through the opened bed-room 
window. This spectre has remained steadily gazing at him 
until he has approached the window, when it has become gra- 
dually reduced in size—its shape remaining intact—until he 
has approached its apparent site, when it has faded into its 
original nothingness. He states that he has never seen more 
than a single object at a time, and in most cases the spectral 
head has alone appeared. The father of R. T. A. is also a 
vision-seer : the spectra appearing as Lilliputian soldiers, com- 
pletely dressed in their regimentals, and making a parade- 
ground of the bed. In both cases Wonder* is largely de- 
veloped. 

* I have indicated the development of Wonder to preclude the supposition that 
I ascribe the origination of spectral illusions to Form alone. All the facts with 


which I am acquainted confirm the theory of Phrenology : thus, Form produces 
the objects, but from Wonder is derived faith in the reality of the visitation. 
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Probably the highest manifestation of Form may be traced 
amongst artists: an appreciation of colour and dimension, 
and the power of imitation, are essentials ; but unless another 
power were superadded—that of correctly delineating the out- 
lines of objects—the principal ingredient in a picture would be 
absent, and the other qualities would be of no service. The 
organ of Form may indeed be considered as the basis of art ; 
for from it is derived the recognition of the diverse shapes of 
objects, an appreciation of the origin of those differences, and 
the capability of describing them ; all of which are pre-requi- 
sites to just representation. Thus, though divested of Form, 
men might appreciate light and shade ; yet, as there would be 
no defined subject, there could be neither representation of 
man nor of external objects, without which the canvass would 
appear an unmeaning paint-blotch. Sceing, then, that the in- 
dispensable element in painting is an appreciation of forms, 
we might expect to find artists as a class displaying a fair de- 
velopment of Form—and such isthe fact. Thus, whether we 
look at the authentic portraits of the British school of artists— 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, West, Barry, &c.,—or examine 
the casts of Haydon, Wilkie, Joseph, Lawrence, &c., we find 
every indication of largely developed Form. 

So early has there been a tendency to imitate natural objects, 
that the question, in what country the desire originated, has 
occasioned much speculation. The only tenable theory appears 
to be, that art was a gradual product, derived from Form and 
Imitation, whereby the suggestion was engendered of the prac- 
ticability of assisting the recollective powers by visible repre- 
sentation, or of conveying to others by means of depicture a 
knowledge of events which had occurred. Thus we find that, 
when the Spaniards invaded South America, the aborigines 
transmitted rude drawings of the invaders unto the tribes in 
the interior, in order that they might be prepared for resist- 
ance. Other nations—the ancient Egyptians for‘example—also 
present illustrations of this species of hieroglyphical writing ; 
and we may presume that, inasmuch as many objects would be 
partially assimilated through the absence of the identifying 
colour, the notion of light and shade and of varieties in hue 
would be generated ; in other words, Form would become the 
educer and trainer of Colour. This hypothesis is consistent 
with the facts related by Flaxman. He says,* that ‘in the 
early times of Greece, twelve gods were worshipped in Arca- 
dia, under the form of rude stones, and before the time of 
Deedalus, the statues had their eyes shut ; but as anatomy and 


* Lectures on Sculpture, p. 67. 
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geometry [for the recognition of the details of which a nice 
appreciation of form is requisite] improved, painting and sculp- 
ture acquired action and detailed parts.” Thus it was, then, 
that art grew: hieroglyphical drawings, and figures in which 
the features of an object could scareely be traced, indicated 
that Form had commenced one of its most delightful modes of 
operation ; until, in the sequel, when Form had received its 
highest culture, the inimitable Laocoon was conceived and ex- 
ecuted. 

There is the same necessity for the exercise of Form by the 
architect. It is true that the organ of Weight imparts a 
knowledge of the relative density of bodies, their consequent 
degree of gravitating tendency, and the art of balancing: but 
the province of Weight is limited to these particulars ; it can 
neither indicate the shape of a structure, nor shew its suita- 
bility for its proposed office. It is here, then, that the duties 
of Form cummence; and without it, there could be erected 
no higher specimen of architecture than the wigwam of the 
Indian. It is not surprising, then, that the greatest architects 
have displayed devutedness to the forms of nature. In the 
graceful palm-tree, we find the model of the stateliest column ; 
and in many a grove of trees may be found the original of the 
gothic aisle. Thus also, Callimachus is said to have caught 
the design of the capital of the Corinthian column, from seeing 
a basket of flowers placed on the acanthus, the leaves of which 
had sprung upwards, and assumed that pensile form which’ he 
has so admirably copied. The architect is therefore princi- 
pally an imitator of natural forns ; and the closer nature has 
been followed, the nearer has been the approximation to beauty 
and strength. Such being the case, we may expect to find in 
the architect a large development of Form—as was the case in 
Inigo Jones, Wren, and Vanbrugh ; for without it, there could 
be no appreciation of shape, and forms could be neither de- 
signed nor copied. si 

A lesser species of art also indicates the influence of Form. 
Many persons are addicted to cutting out paper for ornamen- 
tal purposes. Ladies are expert at the practice, and are very 
skilful in the production of paper chimney-ornaments; and I 
need scarcely intimate, that, as a class, their organs of Form 
are largely developed. Marmontel, in his autobiography, men- 
tions that his friend Hubert displayed much talent for this 
accomplishment, and that “you would have thought that he 
had eyes at his fingers’ ends: for, with his hands behind his 
back, he would cut out a portrait in profile, in which the like- 
ness was perfectly preserved.’ This power has been considered 
by some phrenologists to depend on Constructiveness, but in- 
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correctly, in my opinion. The organ of Constructiveness is 
merely an executive organ; it can build what another organ 
suggests ; it executes, but never designs. Hence a person may 
have the capacity for designing, without the capability of work- 
ing, or vice versa; but when the two powers are combined, per- 
fect mastery may be anticipated. R. T. A., for instance, has 
the organ of Constructiveness feebly developed, and yet cut- 
ting out paper figures is one of his favourite amusements ; but 
he handles the scissors or penknife so awkwardly that every 
one expects some accident to occur. In every instance which 
I have noticed, the accomplishment was found concomitant 
with well developed Imitation and Form; and in proportion 
to the predominance of Form has been the tendency to invent 
or the power of producing intricate shapes. 

Another illustration of this tendency to portray shapes, 
otherwise than by aid of the pencil, may be noticed. It con- 
sists in representing some animals by means of the fingers, 
and casting the reflection on the chimney-piece. The reader 
need scarcely be reminded of the happy representation of this 
home-scene in Wilkie’s ‘“ Rabbits on the Wall.” In persons 
who are addicted to this practice, Imitation and Form are 
found largely developed. 


The influence of Form is traceable in schools, as regards 
the attainment of the very rudiments of education. Take the 
preliminary branch, reading, for instance. All the letters 
being formed by a specific combination of straight lines, angles, 
or curves, it is obvious that, inasmuch as the distinctions are 
often slight, they may be easily mistaken. Now, letters like O 
and X are readily recalled, because the signs are precise and 
peculiar. But E and F, and D and B, which nearly resemble 
each other, require greater discrimination. Hence it is that 
children acquire the sign of the letter O before all the other 
symbols. Now the recognition of the alphabet is dependent 
upon Form, for no other organ can cognize those lines of which 
the letters are composed. We may therefore expect that, ac- 
cording to the original or acquired development of that or- 
gan, so will be the capacity of learning the alphabet ; and such 
is the case. This fact is not, however, yet practically admitted 
by teachers ; most of whom, proceeding on the unfounded sup- 
position that there are no natural differences in organization, 
and that hence every boy can be what he pleases, reward the 
boy with large Form for performances which he could not 
avoid, whilst he who has a deficient endowment of the organ 
is chastised for not doing what was beyond his ability. I 
trust, however, that a new school of instructors is arising,—men 
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who will reject the antiquated notion that the “mind is as a 
sheet of blank paper, capable of receiving any impression ’’"— 
and who will perceive that, as respects all accomplishments, 
backwardness oftener springs from deficient power than from 
an obstinate disposition. 

Again, as regards penmanship, it is scarcely necessary to in- 
timate that an appreciation of forms is indispensable. School- 
boys vary in the power of acquiring the art of writing ; some 
learn it almost without the guidance of the teacher, when others 
are confined to the wearying “ pot-hook and hanger.” Nor 
does the difference end with school—some writing neatly and 
easily without any apparent effort, whilst others pen such a 
crabbed hand, that, as in the case of that of the great convey- 
ancer John Bell, even the writer is puzzled to interpret it. In 
many cases, it is true, bad writing arises from carelessness 
alone; and in many more it arises from a ridiculous affecta- 
tion of penning an unreadable hand, as if the writer were too 
oppressed by business to form his letters correctly. But yet, 
as penmanship originates in Form, and the recognition of the 
written sign is the function of it alone, it is obvious that a feeble 
development of that organ would be attended by a feeble 
manifestation of the power; and from my enquiries, I am sa- 
tisfied that the theory corresponds with fact. In connection 
with this topic, it may be noticed that some persons are ad- 
dicted to writing peculiar hands, such as no man wrote before, 
and which no other man is likely to imitate. I have met with 
several instances of this kind, and have found a very large de- 
velopment of the organ of Form. In such cases I presume 
that Form acts on its own solitary impulse, uninfluenced by 
Imitation ; and that the power is therefrom derived of origi- 
nating instead of imitating a style,—acting, indeed, as the or- 
gan operated when writing was first invented. 

If the influence of Form be traceable in writing, its high de- 
velopment may be coneeived to be essential in the abbrevia- 
ted writing called Stenography. The inventor of a system of 
short-hand has to impart a meaning to each sign, and to make 
every elision in the letters composing a word so definite that 
no sign shall be confounded with another. This precision be- 
comes the more necessary, because from the similarity and 
fewness of the symbols, students generally complain that they 
find it more difficult to read than to write short hand. Now, 
if the pupil possessed a small endowment of the sign-recollec- 
tor, the art would baffle his pursuit ; whereas, were it large, 
he would require little instruction. Thus, on comparing the 
returns of a large short-hand class, I have found that after 
the second night two-thirds of the members have discontinued 
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their attendance: and of those who have remained, all have 
possessed very large organs of Form. In the portraits of the 
father of Stenography, Byrom, the organ appears very large ; 
as is the case with all the teachers of the art to whom I have 
had access. 

In connection with the power of discriminating signs, as con- 
ferred by Form, the printing craft may be mentioned. As the 
recognition of oriental type, and the appreciation of astrono- 
mical symbols, depend on Form, it follows, that the larger the 
organ, the greater is the capability of discrimination. Henee, 
in most large printing-offices,—that of the Queen’s printers, 
for instance,—this branch is assigned to particular men, who 
receive higher wages; for many excellent compositors have 
been found incapable of acquiring the power of diseriminating 
the letters which compose the Hebrew alphabet. in some of 
which, scarcely any distinction oan be traced by the uninitiated. 
This inability is the more noticeable, because compositors, as 
a class, possess well-developed Form, and require its exercise 
in many departments. In the cases which I have observed, 
the greater power of discrimination was found in connection 
with very large organs of Form. , 

Nor does the use of Form, as a sign-appreciator, end here ; 
for its influence extends to the species of reading requisite in 
sight-singing. It is obvious that the proper note could not be 
struck, the time preserved, nor the length of an interval per- 
ceived, unless the denoting symbol were appreciated. And no 
hesitation can be allowed ; because, asin a fugue, if one note or 
its value were mistaken, the performance would be interrupted. 
Now, as regards discriminating the symbols of time, the crotchet 
and semibreve have so decided a difference of appearance, that 
it might be imagined that the novice could scarcely be mis- 
taken ; but considering that the recognition must be immediate, 
and that the thought of the vocalist is also engaged on the 
management of the voice, it will be apparent of how much 
value is a large organ of Form. In correspondence with this, 
musicians are endowed with organs of Form above the average. 


In all ages the physiognomical expression has been con- 
sidered as an index to the mental character. Placed as man 
is in society, it is desirable that he should possess the power 
of identification, and this power is derived principally from 
attention to the angles and curves which the facial muscles 
assume, and the form impressed on the head as a whole. 
But in process of time, this power would become extended ; 
and, seeing that benevolence has its external sign in the kindly 
smile, and anger in the corrugated brow, men would reduce 
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the rules into something like a system, and become physiogno- 
mists. Without adopting the extreme views of Lavater, there 
can be no doubt that the facial muscles in many cases retain the 
impress of long-indulged emotion. Thus in nearly all our crimi- 
nal casts we perceive no feeble trace of thetr native animalism 
in their physiognomies. Yet some men with a powerful Se- 
cretiveness (Patch and Courvoiser, for example) can repress 
the manifestation of the strongest passions, and, when filled 
with ‘“ malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness,” can call up 
the benevolent expression of an Oberlin. It is here then, that 
the ablest physiognomist is baffled ; he loses his criteria when 
most needed ; for it is with the character of the secretive man, 
who perchance assumes the amiable, that he may ruin his 
victim without engendering suspicion, that he needs the 
deepest acquaintance. But notwithstanding all the obstacles 
to correct Judgment, most men, to a greater or less extent, 
are physiognomists ; and even the infant, answering the smile 
of the benevolent man with its kindling glance, indicates that 
to judge of the physiognomical expression is an instinctive 
tendency of the human species, even if it be not also possessed 
by the more intelligent portion of the brute creation. 

There is, however, much difference in the tendency to face- 
reading, and not only in the addiction but in the manifestation 
of power ; and hence, whilst some persons are rarely inclined to 
judge, or, when they do so, decide incorrectly, others imbibe 
at a glance an impression which is rarely inaccurate. The 
power in question appears to be principally dependent upon 
two organs, Form and Comparison ; which I have found largely 
developed in able physiognomists. 

There are persons who, when they hear of distinguished men, 
immediately endow them in imagination with a specific expres- 
sion of countenance. ‘Thus, considering their characteristics, 
they would expect to find in Franklin the indications of philoso- 
phical serenity ; in Walter Scott the strong manifestation of 
the secretive feeling ; and in Rammohun Roy the expression of 
enlarged benevolence. And if, on an interview, the features of 
the real were not found to correspond with those of the ideal 
man, they would experience great disappointment. The no- 
tion is a species of reflex-physiognomy; for they invest the 
unseen man with the external signs which they have observed 
in men of like passions and dispositions. In such persons 
also I have found Form and Comparison largely developed. 

It is the custom of novelists to endow their characters with 
external bearings analogous to their dispositions, and in such 
portrayal they merely transcribe those differences in the ex- 
ternal appearance of man which render their portraits life-like. 
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Cervantes displayed a high degree of this power, and in Don 
Quixote (part 2, book 1) he alludes thereto. The amiable 
Don says—‘ Methinks I could delineate and paint all the 
knights-errant that ever were recorded in history ; for accord- 
ing to the ideas formed by reading these histories, and by 
comparing their exploits and dispositions, sound philosophy 
may discover their lineaments.” The tendency indicates the 
operation of Form and Comparison, and therefrom is derived 
the recognition of the propriety of the character being de- 
lineated with such an exterior as will best express its leading 
traits, and the power of creating the requisite denoters. The 
portraits of Hook, Ainsworth, and Dickens, who excel in the 
description of forms—anatomizing as it were the externals of 
man until the very man is reproduced—indicate the existence 
of large organs of Form and Comparison. So in those writers 
who, like Emerson and Carlyle, delight in word-painting, 
there are found Jarge organs of Form and Comparison ; other- 
wise, however much they might individualize a man, his out- 
line and habitual gestures would be wanting, and there would 
be no likeness. Again, those poets who, like Gray, Cowper, 
Elliot, and Wordsworth, can give durability to the evanescent 
clouds, and portray the outline of hill and dale so as to render 
aa palpable, possess a large endowment of the organ of 
orm. 


Mr Combe, in describing the function of Individuality, says* 
that it ‘‘ gives the tendency to personify notions and phenomena, 
or to ascribe existence to mere abstractions of the mind, such 
as ignorance, folly, or wisdom.” Is not, however, this tendency 
derived from the operation of Individuality, Form, and Com- 
parison? Individuality, doubtless, produces the recognition of 
personality, for it combines all those qualities which consti- 
tute an object distinct and separate from adjacent bodies ; 
but here its province ends. Now, the personification of an 
abstract quality—the imparting materiality to an idea—re- 
quires something more than this; and the pre-requisite appears 
to be derived from the conception that the idea can be en- 
dowed with a form; a notion which could not have occurred 
to a person in whom an appreciation of forme was not a lead- 
ing characteristic. Moreoever, the form created must be con- 
sistent with the results of the quality, or no consonance could 
be traced. Thus peace could not be correctly embodied with 
the accessories of war ; nor could physical weakness be depict- 
ed with the bold frame of a Hercules. Hence, the very idea 


* System of Phrenology, 4th Edit., p. 464. 
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of personification implies the power of creating forms ; and it 
includes the capability of comparing forms, or of imparting to 
any given quality an external resemblance to its characteris- 
tics. In personification, then, we perceive the operation of 
three organs: Form suggesting the possibility of materializ- 
ing the idea; Comparison indicating the most appropriate 
shape ; and Individuality rendering the created object distinct 
and prominent. This has been the organization of those per- 
sons who have possessed a strong tendency to personification. 
Thus, the great personifyer John Bunyan, possessed great recog- 
nition of forms and the power of individualizing and compari- 
son. Göthe, Shelley, and Byron, also possessed these organs 
largely developed. The late William Dawson, an active preach- 
er amongst the Wesleyans, who had great power of descrip- 
tive personification, had a large endowment of Individuality, 
Form, and Comparison. 

It is to this personifying and embodying tendency, urged 
on by a blinded Veneration, that much of idolatry may be 
ascribed. In its grandest manifestation, Veneration produces 
the desire to worship the Infinite Father; He being the only 
being who, from His immutable perfection, can justify the full 
indulgence of the sentiment. Now, though invisible, He might 
be adored by those who possessed the power of concentrating 
their affections on the unseen, by those, in short, in whom the 
spiritual is of greater worth than the tangible. But the un- 
cultivated savage appreciates the visible alone, and therefore 
seeks fora palpable object of adoration, such as he finds in the 
stars, or in hideously-carved “ stocks and stones.” Form is the 
great induction into this love of visible forms ; and in propor- 
tion as that organ and the organ of Ideality have been culti- 
vated, has been the deformity or beauty of the idol worshipped, 
whether as hideous as those formerly worshipped in Tahiti, or 
as beautiful as the specimens of deified passion adored by the 
Romans—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and their compeers. Even 
in what are called civilized nations may be discovered many 
relics of this tendency to venerate the visible ; the mode, it is 
true, has changed, but the feeling remains. Thus, the graven 
cross, and the gothic aisle, awaken the slumbering religious 
emotion of many ; and the humble genuflection, and the down- 
cast look, appeal through the organ of Form to the Venera- 
tion of myriads. Thus, in the childhood of the race, man 
esteems or worships the visible ; for the spiritual can be ap- 
preciated by the spiritual alone. 

The operation of Form in conjunction with Locality may 
be noticed. To students of geography the organ of Form is 
very useful, inasmuch as it enables them to remember the 
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shape of a province, a country, or an expanse of water. 
Hence, in expert geographers and map-drawers, the organ of 
Form will generally be found as largely developed as that of 
Locality. The cast of Captain Parry indicates large Form 
as well as large Locality. R. T. A., who has a moderate en- 
dowment of the latter, is materially helped to find any place 
which he has previously visited, by recalling the appearance 
of the houses. It may be added that most distinguished ana- 
tomists have possessed large organs of Form; the portraits 
of Hunter, Brookes, and Cooper, indicate this endowment, 
which is seen also in Solly, Grainger, and Liston. 


Like most other perceptive organs, that of Form is liable 
to morbid action. Intoxicated persons can rarely appreciate 
forms, but confound one object with another. Persons de- 
voted to studies connected with physical objects have occasion- 
ally had them so much impressed on the organ of Form, as to 
perceive their reflex on every object. Sir Thomas Browne re- 
lates a fact of this character which occurred to himself. He 
states that, whilst engaged in writing on Quincunxes, the 
mental impression became at length so vivid, that every ob- 
ject appeared to him as a quincunx. So the painter Blake, 
when he was engaged in painting Satan, fancied that the 
Evil Spirit sat to him for his portrait, and used to describe 
his demeanour to visitors as if he were actually present. 

During indigestion the organ of Form often becomes mor- 
bidly excited ; in some persons generating visible shapes even 
in the day time, in others creating that horror of horrors, the 
“ nightmare.” It was to such an effect of indigestion on 
Form, that Fuseli was indebted for his terrific imaginings ; 
for it is related that he was accustomed to eat raw pork-chops 
at supper to generate his ghastly ideas. Of the excitement 
of the organ during sleep I need scarcely speak: Form ap- 
pears to be one of the chief organs employed in dreams; for 
though there are dreams during which Language or Tone 
alone operates, yet, in the majority of cases, they are com- 
posed of well-defined or blended figures in action, indicating 
the activity of Eventuality and Form. On analyzing dreams, 
and regarding the organization of the dreamer, it will be found 
that if Tone predominate, music will abound; if Language, 
then voices will be heard, or the dreamer will be engaged in a 
wordy oration ; but if Form be largely developed, then shapes 
without number will be generated, and the objects will be as 
well defined as those of real life. De Quincey has apparently 
a large general endowment, his nocturnal visions being com- 
posed of spectacles in which almost every organ operated. 
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As regards the excitement of the organ of Form, he says *— 
“ At night when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed 
along in mournful pomp; a theatre seemed suddenly opened 
and lighted up in my brain which presented mighty spectacles 
of more than earthly grandeur ; and whatsoever things capable 
of being visually represented I did but think of in the dark- 
ness, immediately shaped themselves into phantoms.” 
Amongst handicrafts in which the operation of Form is 
appreciable, that of house-painting may be noticed. The art 
consists not merely in employing appropriate colours, but is 
as much dependent on the workmanship, as a painter may se- 
lect the choicest hues, and yet his work be found discreditable 
from its rugged and uneven character; whilst another who 
does not display a tithe of his taste in blending hues, will yet 
excel, and that principally from the smoothness of his work. 
In the former class Colour is found largely and Form feebly 
developed ; in the latter the organization is converse. This 
difference is more noticeable in fancy-painters or grainers. 
Their art consists not only in imitating the hues of woods, 
but also in tracing some resemblance to their veins,—an appre- 
ciation of which requires a delicate perception of the diversi- 
ties of outline. Now, on contrasting the workmanship of 
grainers, some will be found to succeed most in imitating hues, 
and some in delineating the veins; and observation shews that 
the difference in power accords with the development of Form 
and Colour. So with name-painting ; it is obvious that were 
the lines uneven the appearance would be unsightly; and hence 
the pre-requisite to name-painting is a nice appreciation of 
forms. Besides, the different shapes of letters which painters 
must copy, require the activity of the organ of Form. In ac- 
cordance with their talent, grainers and writers are found to 
possess that organ larger than those men who are confined to 
house-painting, and they receive higher wages accordingly. 
As a class, however, painters display large organs of Form. 
In tailoring, too, the organ of Form is far from being unser- 
viceable. This art requires some degree of invention in shapes, 
else fashion would be deprived of its darling child, variety. 
The tailor has also to make the natural figure and the fashiona- 
ble garment coalesce; and hence some judgment in form is 
requisite. The recognition of this necessity is implied in the 
recent introduction of mathematical measurement; but even 
here much is dependent upon appreciation of forms, for, as the 
outline of most men differs in some respect, one general rule 
will not suffice. In London the fashionable tailors employ 


* Confessions of an Opium-Eater, £d ed. p. 157. 
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men exclusively in the measuring department, or in cutting 
out, thus saving both time and cloth. Men who excel in these 
departments present large organs of Form; and tailors as a 
class have Form well developed. So in a kindred business, 
that of the milliner, there is a similar necessity for a nice ap- 
preciation of forms, and the same differences in organization 
are observable. Some will display much taste in shaping and 
fitting dresses, and in inventing elegant ornaments, whilst 
others are altogether devoid of taste. In the former class 
Form is largely developed ; in the latter it is deficient. 

It is scarcely necessary to intimate that many branches of 
carpentry require nice judgment of forms. Carpentry was 
formerly divided into two branches,—carpentry and joinery ; 
the execution of rough work being assigned to the carpenter, 
and the more delicate branches, such as dovetailing, groving, 
and window-making, to the joiner. As the men were ap- 
prenticed to learn carpentry generally, those selected for the 
more delicate work were chosen for the ability which they 
displayed. Carpenters, as a class, possess a considerable deve- 
lopment of Form, but in joiners it is comparatively larger. 


Having thus presented the result of my observations on 
Form, I shall offer a few remarks on its function and influ- 
ence as indicated by these facts. 11 appears to me that its 
primary function is to impart recognition and recollection of 
shape ; and thereby to enable us to distinguish man from man, 
and one external object from another. The general bearing 
of man, his physiognomical expression, and those gestures of 
which natural language is composed, can be appreciated by 
Form alone; and hence, without this faculty, we should be 
compelled to discriminate persons either by the hue of the 
skin or the intonation of voice. Now, although distinctions 
in these qualities are traceable in most men, yet, as the differ- 
ences are minute, and could not be appreciated by those who 
did not possess large organs of Colour or Tone, I need not in- 
dicate what mistakes would occur were there no other clew 
than hue or speech. It is here, then, that Form affords invalua- 
ble service ; for, by appreciating outline and gesture and expres- 
sion, it enables man to recognise and to be recognised by 
others by unerring signs. Nor does its influence’end here, for 
by recollecting it enables us to reproduce absent forms. As- 
suming that without Form, we could recognise men by voice 
and colour, yet we should scarcely be able to recall them when 
absent; for, as Alison remarks, “ other qualities may be separ- 
ated from most objects without destroying their nature ; but 
the form of every material object in a great measure consti- 
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tutes its essence, and cannot be destroyed without destroying 
the individual object to which it belongs.” Deprived of form, 
then, the perceptible individuality of every object would be 
eradicated, and the absent man must be forgotten. This or- 
gan also enables us to recognise shapes generally ; and thus di- 
verse objects cannot be confounded, as, for instance, a tree with 
aship. Co-operating with Comparison, it gives us the power of 
comparing physical objects, and of perceiving whether there be 
any inferiority or superiority in shape. Combined with Ideali- 
ty, it creates the idea of the beautiful in form, and progression 
in taste is superinduced. Lastly, through Form is derived the 
power of inventing the external symbols of internal ideas. 
Thus though, were man deprived of Form, he could convey 
his ideas by speech; yet, as writing and its great ally the 
printing press would be unknown, knowledge must be debased 
by being merely traditionary. In the organ of Form, then, we 
do not see a mere graceful addition to the stock of human pow- 
ers; but its existence is essential to man if his relations are to 
remain unchanged. And hence is deducible another proof of 
the great doctrine of design ; for we learn, that, for the relations 
which man bears to external nature, an unerring provision is 
found in his own organization. 


January 1843. 


IV. Observations on Education, considered with reference to 
Physiology. By Lieut. J. A. Walker, Cliff House, Torquay. 
(From the Lancet of April 22, 1843.) 


It has long been my wish and design to submit to public 
consideration a few remarks on the importance of recognising 
the general principles of physiology in the education of youth, 
being fully convinced that the strongest constitutions and the 
highest intellectual powers may be seriously injured by their 
violation ; while bodily and even mental powers of naturally a 
very feeble order may derive great strength from their observ- 
ance. Being, however, engaged in education myself, I have 
felt some hesitation in stating my views, lest my so doing should 
appear merely a device to attract public notice ; but the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Cambridge Advertiser of the 22d ult., has 
both forcibly recalled my former resolutions, and decided me 
in at once bringing forward, as briefly as possible, my views on 
the subject :— 

“ Sudden Death of an Undergraduate at Cambridge. Yester- 
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day (Tuesday) morning, about six o’clock, George Hillman, 
Esq., of Magdalene College, in this University, was discovered 
by one of the college servants quite lifeless, having evidently 
been dead several hours. It appears that the deceased went 
to his tutor from seven to eight o’clock the previous evening, 
and after taking tea with another of his companions about nine 
o'clock, he complained of a pain in his head, to which he was 
constitutionally liable, and was recommended to retire to rest 
immediately for a friend who left him at a quarter-past ten 
o'clock. * * * * He was universally beloved by his asso- 
ciates for his kind disposition and honourable character, and 
respected by the college authorities for the sobriety and blame- 
lessness of his university career. An inquest on the body was 
held yesterday, before Mr Cooper, coroner for the borough. 
A post-mortem examination was made by Mr Sudbury. Ver- 
dict—‘ Died by the visitation of God.” 

Now, I would beg to observe, that in the course of my own 
limited experience, both as a military man, and as superintend- 
ent of a school chiefly established for prophylactic discipline, 
such tendencies to premature death, with high promise of social 
worth and intellectual excellence, have been painfully presented 
to my notice. Few, so constituted, survive the age of forty-five, 
and at all periods, diseases and mechanical injuries which 
would but slightly affect individuals of a resilient temperament, 
very generally prove fatal. I also believe that from the same 
class a large proportion of the melancholic inmates of our luna- 
tic asylums is furnished. It therefore becomes a matter of 
serious inquiry, whether, during the second septennial period, 
when constitutional proclivities to disease are, for the most 
part, under control, any mode of treatment can be adopted 
likely to ensure due vital energy in more adult life; and this 
investigation presents itself to the mind with more thanordinary 
interest, because the individuals of whom I speak, as a class, 
afford the best hopes, in their early years, of a manhood cal- 
culated to adorn and improve the world, which, looking on the 
world as it is, can assuredly but ill bear the loss of the wise, 
the gentle, and the kind ; such as are wont to display— 


“ Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,— 
Love that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death.” 


In the individuals to whom I particularly allude, there will 
constantly be found a highly nervous organization, a hydro- 
æmic (watery) state of the blood, and the neurotic diathesis 
(constitution), combined with the bilious or lymphatic tempe- 
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rament. There is a quick perception of the beautiful and su- 
blime in morals and in external nature, at an age when life, 
to the multitude, is little more than mere animal existence. 
But while parents and friends entertain hopes that are plea- 
sant to cherish, to the experienced eye there are signs and 
tokens of coming evil; the skin is thin and transparent, the 
complexion pallid, or occasionally tinged with a hectic flush, 
sometimes permanently but unduly florid ; and the circulation, 
whether slow or accelerated, is always feeble. 

According to the state of the circulation, however, the men- 
tal phenomena will vary exceedingly, When retarded there 
will often be an apparent dulness and apathy, easily convertible 
by harsh treatment, difficult tasks, or even cheerless neglect, 
into confirmed stupor. I have had pupils of this idiosyncrasy 
under my care at various times, whom many teachers might 
easily have mistaken for idlers, and rendered feeble in mind 
and body for life by well-meant efforts to urge them on in their 
studies. But, although at first dull and cheerless during the 
hours of study, when engaged in active exercise suited to their 
strength, or on retiring to rest (in both cases the afflux of 
blood to the brain being increased), they would cheer up, and 
become animated and talkative, confirming most satisfactorily 
observations which have already appeared in THE LANCET* on 
the effects of the circulation on the mental energies. Where 
the lymphatic temperament is complicated with the neurotic, 
there is simply inanition whenever the blood flows too feebly 
to the brain; but in the neuro-bilious temperament, and es- 
pecially if that part of the coronal region, where phrenolo- 
gists locate Self-esteem, be depressed, there is a deeply-marked 
melancholy. I believe it will generally be found in our asylums 
that the hypochondriac patients are of dark complexion, sleep 
with their heads low, a sure sign of feeble circulation, and ex- 
hibit the coronal peculiarity to which I have alluded ; while 
insane patients of light complexion and lymphatic tempera- 
ment are merely childish, and harmless if unirritated. At the 
best, the student of proleptics will anticipate paralysis, pre- 
mature senility, and asthenic apoplexy towards middle life, 
when he finds the pulse feeble, and the spirits correspondingly 
low in youth, unless remedial measures be adopted in good 
time, and persevered in with due diligence. 

When such indications appear, medical advice should be ob- 
tained at once, as very probably the liver or mesenteric glands 
are at fault, or the state of the skin needs improvement ; and 


* Vide Mr Ancell’s Lectures on the Blood. 
VOL. XVI.—N. S. NO. XXIV. 2A 
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no head of either a family or school should venture to administer 
medicinal remedies without professional sanction. The food 
should be light and nourishing, and easily digested ; the eloth- 
ing comfortably but not oppressingly warm ; and cheerful in- 
struction and animated recreation should be made to alternate 
in such measure as to avoid excessive study, listless vacuity, 
and nervous exhaustion. Any taste for the natural sciences, 
horticulture, &c., should be encouraged. Military drill and 
the calisthenic exercises should be gone through with the aid 
of music,—that of the shrilly fife, played with spirit, will answer 
best ; and a turn for music should, if possible, be imparted ; in 
this case the music-master should choose manly airs, marches, 
the slower waltzes, and many pieces, such as we find in the 
compositions of Purcell, Dr Arne, Shiel, &c., to give fone to 
the feelings; while many of the Scottish airs are eminently 
suited to gently cheer and tranquillize the mind ; but nothing 
too exciting or depressing should be attempted. The action 
of the heart is, we all know, greatly regulated by healthy men- 
tal emotions ; and, in youth or age, equable cheerfulness is the 
best maintaining power of vitality. 

I beg to observe that I express these opinions after an ex- 
perience of nearly twelve years devoted to tuition, during ten 
of which I have had pupils residing under my care; and I am, 
therefore, enabled to speak with some confidence of the possi- 
‘bility of rendering education a branch of moral therapeutics. 
Unfortunately, however, remission of symptoms is but too 
commonly mistaken for permanent récovery, and a very natural 
anxiety on the part of parents to see their children pushed on, 
‘frustrates eventually all that had been effeeted in their favour ; 
and thus, I fear, it must be until the public more fully under- 
‘stand the constitution of man, and his relation to the world in 
which an all-wise Providence has destined him to act no mean 
part. 

I trust ere long, with permission, to resume the subject of 
my present communication, with reference to the physiological 
education of two very different classes, the precocious, and 
children labouring under the disadvantage of constitutional 
torpor, but not of the nervous temperament. 


JOHN A. WALKER, | 
Lieut. half-pay 34th Regt. 


Currr-House, Torquay, Devon, 
March 6, 1843. 
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V. State of Phrenology in Germany. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Rosawitz, BY BoDENBACS, IN BOHEMIA, 
August 14, 1843. 


S1r,—I avail myself of a few days of leisure during a visit 
to my esteemed friend Mr R. R. Noel (known to your readers 
as an able and zealous phrenologist), to give you a brief ac- 
count of the movements in the science which have fallen un- 
der my observation since my return to Germany in the be- 
ginning of June last. Itis pleasing to write from the seat of 
a phrenologist, situated on the banks of the Elbe, amidst the 
beautiful mountains of Bohemia. We are here surrounded 
by dahlias and clustering vines, and by fruit and forest trees ; 
to the luxuriant fertility of alluvial valleys formed by the 
river, are added the picturesque effects of hills, partly basaltic 
and partly sandstone, ranging from 1000 to 2200 feet high 
above the level of the North Sea, and clothed with verdure to 
their summits. At all hours barges and river-craft pass be- 
fore the windows of the house, and twice a day steam-boats 
surprise the quiet retirement of the place by their noise and 
their smoke. But enough of this, and to the subject. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr Von Struve, Editor of 
the German Phrenological Journal. So favourable an opinion 
is now entertained of the preparation of the public mind in 
Germany to receive Phrenology, that a bookseller at Heidel- 
berg (Mr Groos) has readily undertaken, not only to publish 
the Journal at his own risk, but to pay a compensation to the 
Editor for conducting it, The sum is not large, but tothe . 
best of my knowledge, this is the first instance in which a 

_Phrenological Journal has appeared as a speculation of a book- 
seller, and it indicates a conviction of the growing interest of 
the subject among general readers. Mr Von Struve men- 
tioned, that the Journal has been well received, and pretty 
widely circulated. Its publication has called forth communica- 
tions from a number of old and respectable men, in various parts 
of Germany, informing him that they were friends or students 
of Dr Gall between 30 and 40 years ago, that they had then im- 
bibed a deep respect for him and his doctrines, which they had 
constantly cherished since, and that they now rejoice in the 
prospect of the truth at last reaching the minds of their coun- 
trymen. I have met myself with several of those old friends 
of Dr Gall. One of them, Mr Von K., in Dresden, told me - 
that he heard Gall lecture, nearly 40 years ago, in Hamburgh ; 
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that Gall was eloquent and earnest in a high degree, and had 
nothing of the manner of a charlatan about him, as was falsely 
alleged by his opponents at the time. Another aged phreno- 
logist, in Vienna, informed a friend of mine, that if Gall had 
not been so deeply in earnest, the priests of that city would 
never have interfered with him. 

I can account for the long dormancy of Phrenology in the 
German States, while so many embers of it still continued to 
burn, from three causes: 1s¢, Gall’s lectures were too few in 
number, and his stay in any one place too brief, to be suff- 
cient to teach Phrenology to his hearers, and he published no 
work in his native tongue on the subject to enable them to 
pursue their studies privately ; 2d/y, War and political con- 
vulsion absorbed every other interest at the time of his teach- 
ing; and, 3dly, The Germans are not a practical people, 
while Phrenology is eminently a practical science. There is 
much more force in this last cause than any one, not intimately 
acquainted with the German character, could believe. During 
my lectures in America, I found my audiences most strongly 
interested about the facts ; and the country was speedily over- 
run by practical phrenologists, who examined heads in every 
village, and predicated characters for small fees. In England 
and Scotland much of the same spirit and practice prevails. I 
have not met with a single individual in Germany who knows 
practically the situation of the organs and can examine heads, 
except a very few who have been taught by natives of Great 
Britain to do so; and during my lectures in Heidelberg, the 
reasoning was followed with great interest, but few busts for 
observation were brought from the artist, and the practice of 
using them was extremely limited. 

Nevertheless, in their own way, the Germans are now turn- 
ing their attention to Phrenology. In the “ Literarische 
Zeitung,” published at Balin on the 13th of May 1843, it is 
mentioned that, at the Spring Book Fair at Leipzig, not one 
book had appeared on the subject of Psychology proper (for 
a work on the union of Theology and Medicine, announced at 
Diisseldorf, does not deserve this name); while Phrenology 
was represented by a new Phrenological Journal and siz other 
publications. The Editor calls this fact “ characteristic,” and 
it is so, of the awakening interest in Phrenology. Inthe Sup- 
plement to Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexicon, a very exten- 
sively circulated popular Encyclopedia, published at Leipzig, 
there is inserted a brief but very able and correct account of 
Phrenology ; and Mr Brockhaus shewed me a short biogra- 
phical and bibliographical notice of Abram, Andrew, and 
G. Combe, and their works, which he had just received from 
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his German correspondent in Scotland, for a new edition of 
the Lexicon now in progress of publication. 

One circumstance which will probably favour the future 
cultivation of Phrenology in Germany may be mentioned. 
Several years ago, a number of able and respectable men, dis- 
ciples of the metaphysical philosophy of Hegel, attained the 
situations of Ministers of State in various departments in Prus- 
sia, and promoted men of their own sect to chairs of Philoso- 
phy and Theology in the Universities, and to the office of 
teachers in the national schools. In consequence, not only 
did many young men become ardent students of, and converts 
to, Hegelism, through taste and conviction, but some became 
hyprocritical professors of it, for the sake of preferment, as 
others do in regard to Christianity. By these means the uni- 
versities and schools became surcharged with this philosophy ; 
and as the Germans know no limits in speculation, several 
ardent writers appeared who published works announcing 
Hegelism to be superior in truth and utility to Christianity, 
to be at variance with it, and they proposed to substitute it 
for the Christian religion. These views were strongly urged 
in the German Annals, or “ Jahrbücher,” edited by Dr Ruge, 
and published in Leipzig; but the censors having at last re- 
fused permission to print several articles, particularly a treatise 
by Ludwig Feuerbach, against Christianity, that work was 
discontinued in 1842. Meantime, the Prussian Government 
took the alarm, and not only placed a believer in Christianity 
at the head of the department of public instruction, but in- 
vited Professor Schelling, of Munich, to come to Berlin, and 
endeavour to stem the torrent of opinion. Accordingly, in the 
winter of 1841-2, he delivered a course of lectures in that city, 
in which he endeavoured to reconcile Philosophy with Chris- 
tianity, and to lay the foundation of a new Christian Philo- 
sophy. His lectures were attended by nearly 400 individuals; 
comprising the leading men in philosophy, theology, and li- 
terature, in Berlin, and gave occasion to a renewed contro- 
versy. In the catalogue of the last Fair at Leipzig, 6 works 
appeared on the side of Hegel, and 5 on that of Schelling, 
and 2 on Hegel and Schelling combined. 

The opinions of a sect in philosophy extend widely, and 
penetrate deeply in Germany, if they once find representa- 
tives in the universities and schools, because the professors 
lecture, and the schoolmasters teach, to a much greater extent 
by oral discourses than the corresponding functionaries do in 
Great Britain. Printed works are less used in schools; and 
in the universities the professors more rarely write out and 
read their lectures than with us. In consequence, there is less 
check on the views and opinions which they inculcate. 
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It is impossible in a letter to give you any intelligible ac- 
count of what the philosophy of Hegel is; suffice it to say, 
that it is a speculative doctrine, based on ideas, and that it 
does not take into account the connection between individual 
faculties and particular parts of the brain, nor the influence 
of size in the organs on the power of manifesting the facul- 
ties, nor does it distinguish between fundamental faculties and 
mere modes of mental action. It is a metaphysical system, 
as abstract and inapplicable to practical purposes as the phi- 
losophy of Dugald Stewart, or that of Dr Thomas Brown. It 
bears the same relation to Phrenology which a philosophy of 
vision would do to the science of optics, if written by an acute 
thinker who was ignorant of the organization of the eye, and 
its effects on the rays of light. 

It is easy to foresee that such a system cannot permanently 
hold sway over profound and bold minds, like those of the 
educated men of Germany; some other views must occupy 
its place; and as the governments not ‘only of Prussia, but 
of the States of Germany in general, are desirous to find out 
and encourage a philosophy which may be at once stable in 
its foundations, practical in its applications, and consistent 
with Christian morality, it is no extravagant expectation to 
hope, that, in the course of the next quarter of a century, they 
may discover that Phrenology is in reality the very system 
which they are in want of. I allow this time to elapse before 
expecting a change, because the present disciples of Hegelism 
must first die out: It is in vain to hope that they will ever 
study or embrace a doctrine which is destined to supplant 
their own. 

While in Dresden, I had the pleasure of receiving a visit 
from Mr Gustavus Bloede, advocate in that city, the son of 
Charles Augustus Bloede, Secretary to the Minister of Fi- 
nance, who published a report of Dr Gall’s lectures in Dres- 
den in 1805. The son continues attached to Gall’s doctrine, 
and gave mea copy of a letter dated Mannheim, 26th February 
1807, written by Dr Gall to his father, after receiving a copy 
of the second edition of the report. It is interesting, and I 
shall send you a translation of it. 

Dr Carus continues his labours. He has recently published 
part first of his “ Atlas der Cranioscopie,” containing ten 
drawings of heads, and a German and French descriptive 
text. His advertisement is evidently composed by himself ; 
and as it is characteristic of his mind, I send you a translation 
of it, as literal as possible, in order to preserve its spirit. 
“ Since,” says he, “ it has now become possible, through the 
recent advances in physiology, to give more exact informa- 
tion on the psychological indications of the structure of the 
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skull, than could be done by the hypothetical sketches of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, the necessity has proportion- 
ally increased of presenting drawings of the forms of human 
heads altogether exact, and comprising every thing requisite to 
perfect representation. The plates now published are issued 
by the celebrated establishment of Mr Francis Hanfstängel, 
under the superintendence of the author: They are of the 
natural dimensions, produced according to the only right me- 
thod, and they must, therefore, satisfy every connoisseur.” 
The plates represent the skulls or heads of Schiller, Talley- 
rand, a Greenlander, a Cretin, Napoleon, an ancient Scandi- 
navian, a Kaffre, and a Bali. The price is 6 thalers 10 neue 
groschen, or nearly 19s. sterling. Notwithstanding this claim 
to exclusive exactness, I find, in one plate, the heads of 
Talleyrand and Napoleon, drawn from casts taken above the 
integuments, compared with the bare skulls of Schiller and 
the others; one outline being drawn within another, and 
the opening of the ear being a common centre for them all. 
The drawings, however, are good, and are Dr Carus’s own 
workmanship. The text is meagre and uninstructive ; and I 
have heard the remark made more than once, that the object 
of the publication seemed to be to exhibit the author’s talents 
as an artist, much more than his skill as a physiologist and 
philosopher. He assumes too much, when he announces his 
own as superior to all other phrenological drawings. The 
plates of Dr Vimont and those of Dr Morton’s Crania Ameri- 
cana appear to me to be superior in execution, and at least 
equal in aceuracy, to those of Dr Carus. I have not heard 
that he has yet succeeded in obtaining converts to his new 
system of Cranioscopy, so that at present the odds stand nearly 
thus: On the side of Dr Gall, all the phrenologists in the 
world; on that of Dr Carus, himself ! 

In the months of February and March last, Dr Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Freiberg (in the mining district of Saxo- 
ny, where Werner taught and Professor Jameson studied), 
delivered lectures on Phrenology, to an audience exceeding 
200 in number. An address of thanks was moved by a lawyer, 
at the close of the course, unanimously adopted by the class, 
and presented to Dr Cotta. He is a man of distinguished ta- 
lent, of high scientific reputation, and of estimable dispositions, 
so that he is at once respected and beloved. His influence in 
favour of Phrenology in Saxony is, therefore, weighty and be- 
neficial. | 

Count Francis Thun must be mentioned among the ardent 
friends of Phrenology in Bohemia. He has, in his residence 
in Prague, a large number of casts, procured from Mr Deville, 
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in London, duplicates of those made in Saxony, and many 
collected by himself. Indeed, he allows no opportunity to 
escape of securing casts of heads and skulls of persons of all 
conditions distinguished for talents, moral dispositions, or 
crimes. He es also an excellent phrenological library ; 
and all these he liberally offers for the instruction of any in- 
telligent person who desires to study the subject. 

Mr Noel’s lectures on Phrenology, in German, have ob- 
tained an extensive circulation, and he already contemplates 
a second edition. He has been the first and most influential 
labourer in the great work of reviving Phrenology in the 
country of its birth; and although his want of health has, for 
some time, prevented him from making public demonstrations 
in the cause, his private influence in an extensive, cultivated, 
and influential circle never ceases. 

I visited the two chambers of the Saxon legislature, which 
were in session in Dresden, and also a prison for untried of- 
fenders, and for the confinement of such as have been sen- 
tenced to short periods of detention. They lie in the same 
street, and nearly opposite to each other, and the evidence in 
favour of Phrenology presented by them alone, is sufficient to 
establish the great facts of the science. In the Legislative 
Halls are seen the picked men of the kingdom, returned to 
represent their fellow-subjects, not through the influence of 
bribery and corruption, of overwhelming aristocratical influ- 
ence, or of forcible appeals to the cupidity, prejudices, and 
passions of an ill-instructed democracy, but selected chiefly in 
consequence of their high characters and intellectual superior- 
ity. Their heads present a strikingly large development of 
the moral and intellectual organs; and their appearance is at 
once pleasing and imposing. In the prison, the small fore- 
head, the flat coronal region, and the large base of the brain, 
are so striking, that he who runs may read. ‘Two exceptions 
only presented themselves in this prison. In one individual, 
the anterior lobe and coronal region were so largely developed, 
that Mr Noel (who accompanied me) and I expressed our sur- 
prise to see such a person in such a place. The superintend- 
ent of the jail then said, that he was a master-baker of Dres- 
den, who, the night before, had been tipsy at the fair (or 
Volks-fest, held on the Vogelwiese), and had engaged in a 
petty riot. The other presented a large forehead, with aver- 
age coronal region ; he turned out to be a poacher imprisoned 
for shooting hares. 

Connected with Phrenology in Germany, I may add, that 
last autumn Doctor la Corbiére delivered a spirited address in 
favour of Phrenology, before the Scientific Association of 
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France assembled at Strasbourg. At first, symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were manifested by the meeting at the introduc- 
tion of the subject; but the advocate of Phrenology calmed 
these as he proceeded, and terminated his discourse under ge- 
neral approbation. 

All this movement in favour of Phrenology has not taken 
place without calling forth opposition. In several Journals, 
violent attacks have been made against the science, and the 
works of Mr Noel and Mr Von Struve in its favour, and par- 
ticularly against the new Journal. The objections urged, the 
assertions made, the tone of conscious self-superiority (in ig- 
norance of the whole principles, facts, and arguments by 
which Phrenology is supported), manifested by these oppo- 
nents, and their unmitigated contempt for the doctrine and 
its advocates, are exact counterparts of the writings which 
emanated from the English press twenty-five years ago; and 
the causes are the same. The self-love and interests of men 
who have attained reputation on the old systems of philoso- 
phy and physiology are invaded; they are angry, and they 
do not stop to inquire into the merits of that which offends 
them ; but, because it disowns their authority, they at once 
denounce it. Like the English opponents, also, they know 
that the general public of their country is still little acquaint- 
ed with Phrenology ; that they may, without much risk of 
being detected, misrepresent, distort, and even invent views, 
and answer them as if they were those of phrenologists ; and 
they avail themselves largely of the temporary advantage 
which this condition of the public mind affords to them. It 
is of no consequence to them, that, in England, Phrenology has 
undergone the severest scrutiny and the most determined op- 
position for more than twenty-five years, and that so untenable 
have the objections against it been found, that now its truth is 
advocated by the three most influential medical periodicals in 
the British empire (the Medico-Chirurgical and British and 
Foreign Reviews, and the Lancet) ; all these facts are held as 
dust in the balance, and the work of refutation is undertaken 
in Germany with the same unhesitating confidence on the 
part of the opponents, as if no previous objector had ever ap- 
peared. It would be useful to Mr Von Struve’s Journal, if 
some one would select the objections urged by the British re- 
viewers, and the answers to them, and send them to him for 
publication. A world of labour and invention might be saved to 
German critics by this means, and the attention of the German 
philosophers might much sooner be awakened to the perception 
that facts in nature can neither be annihilated nor superseded 
by argument and assertion, but that like the mountains and 
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the stars, they quietly proclaim their own presence and power, 
until at last human pride condescend to observe and recognise 
their existence and effects. I am, &c. 

GEORGE COMBE. 


II. CASES AND FACTS. 


I. Tables of Weights of the Encephalon, Cerebellum, &c. at dif- 
ferent Periods of Life. By Joun Rem, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Chandos Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. 


[The following tables have been published by Dr Reid in 
the London and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science 
for April 1843, in a valuable article entitled ‘ Tables of 
the Weights of some of the most important Organs of the 
Body at different Periods of Life.” He says— 

«The materials for the following tables were collected while 
I was attached to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. As my 
present position does not afford me many opportunities of 
adding to these, my store of facts is much less complete than 
I had intended. No one can be more perfectly satisfied than 
myself, that though, at first sight, the data I have amassed 
appear sufficiently ample to enable us to draw satisfactory 
conclusions regarding the average weight of some of the most 
important organs of the body at different periods of life ; yet 
that they are, when more narrowly examined, much too scanty 
for the purposes intended. Comparatively few children are 
received into the Infirmary, and the greatest imperfections in 
the tables I have constructed are consequently to be found at 
the earlier periods of life. As the number of facts which I 
have collected regarding the weight of several internal organs 
of the body is, however, so considerable, I think it right to 
make them public in such a form, that they may be incorpo- 
rated with other facts of the same kind; and it is with this 
view that I have given all the data in detail. I had at first 
intended to give the tables founded upon, and appended to, 
‘the detailed data or individual facts; but after reflecting on 
the matter, I became satisfied that the latter were more va- 
luable than the former. The detailed facts may be incorpo- 
rated with other identical facts collected by other individuals, 
and the basis for sound and correct deductions be thus en- 
larged, and rendered more trustworthy; while the tables 
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founded upon the detailed data cannot, in general, be incor- 
porated with other tables drawn up by other labourers in the 
same field, and are often totally unserviceable when we wish 
to throw the facts into new arrangements. It not unfrequently 
happens, that different statistical collectors are more anxious 
to contrast the conclusions which they have deduced from the 
limited data procured by themselves with those drawn from 
equally circumscribed sources by others, than to admit that 
more accurate deductions might be drawn from an accumula-.- 
tion of all the identical facts collected by competent observers. 
Statisticians should look upon each other more in the light of 
allies than as antagonists. The accumulation of individual 
facts on the subject with which we have at present to do, is 
chiefly valuable in pointing out the great variety in the weight 
of the same organs in a state of health in different individuals 
of the same age,—thus enforcing upon us the sources of fal- 
lacy to which we are liable in drawing our averages from a 
small number of cases, and impressing upon us the insufficiency 
of any comparison between the weight of a diseased organ in 
any individual case, and the average weight of a healthy organ 
at the same period of life, in enabling us to form any correct 
estimate of the change in weight which it has undergone in 
consequence of morbid action, or other causes. A knowledge 
of the average in this, as in other cases of medical statistics, 
should only be considered as the preparatory step for the more 
successful investigation of the circumstances upon which the 
numerous deviations from the average depend. Among the 
adult male brains which I have weighed, I have found as great 
a difference as 283 oz. between two brains,—the one being 
about 124 oz. above the average weight, and the other about 
164 oz. below it. It would be waste of time to dwell upon the 
errors which might be committed in applying average weights 
in reasoning upon the effects of any particular changes upon 
the brain in these two individual cases. 

“ In weighing the entire bodies in the subjoined tables, I took 
care to exclude all those in which any considerable inflamma- 
tory or dropsical effusion was found, and where there was 
much obesity. All the individual organs which did not appear 
quite healthy were also invariably rejected from the list of 
‘weight of healthy organs.’ In weighing the encephalon, and 
the different parts of it found in the tables, the following was 
the procedure adopted :—The skull-cap being removed, and 
the dura mater cut through, the hemispheres of the cerebrum 
were sliced cautiously down, the lateral ventricles were opened, 
and the serum in their interior withdrawn by a pipette, and 
measured in a graduated glass vessel. The medulla spinalis 
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was cut through on a level with the margin of the foramen 
magnum, and the whole encephalon was then weighed. The 
crura cerebri were then cut through as they emerge from the 
upper edge of the pons Varolii; and the cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, and pons Varolii, were thus T together. To 
weigh the cerebellum separately, the pons Varolii and medulla 
oblongata were then detached by cutting through the crura 
cerebelli as they pass into the lateral lobes of the cerebellum. 
. . . The quantity of serum in the lateral ventricles was not 
recorded when it did not amount to half a drachm. The 
serum found in the lateral ventricles was not weighed with 
the brain.” 

As the tables in which the details of Dr Reid’s observations 
are recorded occupy twenty-one pages, we cannot insert them 
here ; nor would it be necessary to do so, even though space 
could be afforded. Future observers in the same department 
—to whom alone the full particulars can be of much utility— 
will, of course, consult the original record. The columns in 
which Dr Reid has arranged the information collected byhim are 
headed as follows :—Age ; Occupation ; Weight of body; En- 
cephalon ; Cerebrum ; Cerebellum ; Cerebellum with pons and 
medulla oblongata ; Serum in lateral ventricles ; Serum under 
arachnoid; Heart; Right lungs; Left lungs; Liver; Right 
kidneys ; Left kidneys; Spleen ; Cause of Death. There are 
also two tables of “ Diseased Brains,’ containing respectively 
ten male and eight female brains. In the tables which we 
give below, Dr Reid exhibits the general results of his obser- 
vations on the contents of the skull in all the healthy cases 
in which they were weighed. 

It isto be hoped that some equally competent and accurate 
observer will continue these useful investigations. The folly of 
drawing conclusions from limited data is well pointed out by 
Dr Reid, and will appear still more evident on referring to Sir 
William Hamilton’s assertions, noticed in our sevententh 
volume, p. 434.—Ep. P. J.] 
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TABLE I. 


WEIGHT USED AVOIRDUPOIS. 


Exhibiting the Heaviest, Lightest, and the Average Weight of Encephalon, Cerebel- 
lum, and Cerebellum with Pons Varolii and Medulla Oblongata, at different ages, in 
253 Brains. Though individual female brains are not unfrequently found to be 
heavier than individual male brains, yet as the average male brain is several ounces 
heavier than the average female brain, it is necessary that these be ranged in separate 
tables ;—the more especially when the number of brains at different ages, weighed 
in the two cases, do not correspond. 


HEAVIEST. LIGHTEST. AVERAGE, 


Number 
Cerebellum, 
Cerebellum 
with pons 
and medulla. 

phalon 

Cerebellum. 
Cerebellum 

with pons 
and medulla. 
Cerebellum 
Cerebellum 

with pons 
and medulla. 


© 
r 
2. 
A 


Years. 
1—4 
5—7 
7—10 

10—13 
13—16 
16—20 
20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50— 60 
60—70 
70 and upwards. 
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MALES. 
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Total Male 
brains weighed. 
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7—8 
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60—70 

70 and upwards. 
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TABLE II. 


Relative Weight of Encephalon to Cerebellum, and to Cerebellum with Pons 
Varolii and Medulla Oblongata, at different ages, in 172 bodies.* 


FEMALES. 


Cerebel- Cerebel- 


lum with Numberl Cerebel- 


ons va- ; 
j rin and weighed. 


i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2} years. 
4 months. 
l year. 


þad pei ph pmd pond pami ee pem 


An examination of Table I. does not afford any support to the sup- 
position of some, that the cerebellum attains its maximum weight at 
seven years of age, and the cerebrum its maximum weight nearly at the 
same period, or only a little later. There appears to be little doubt, 
however, from all the facts which have been collected on this subject, 
that the brain arrives at its maximum weight sooner than the other or- 
gans of the body, and to judge from a few measurements we have made 
of the length of the corpus callosum, the depth of the grey matter, the 
length, breadth, and depth of the corpus striatum and thalamus, we would 
be inclined to conclude that the relative size of these parts is the same in 
the young person as in the adult. We believe that there can be little 
doubt that the relative size of the brain to the other organs, and to the 
entire body, is much greater in the child than in the adult. In Table III. 
will be found the results we have obtained on this point. In Table II. 
we find less difference between the relative weight of the encephalon and 
cerebellum, at different periods of life, than we had been led to expect 


* In ascertaining the relative weight of the cerebellum to the encephalon, 
those encephala only were selected in which the cerebella were also weighed. 
The same plan was also followed in ascertaining the relative weight of the cere- _ 
bellum with pons and medulla oblongata to the encephalon. 

t Three of the youngest cases included in the above Table given separately. 
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from some statements which have been made upon this question. The 
data we have collected do not entitle us to speak positively, but as the 
other statements to which I refer seem principally to rest upon the vague 
and uncertain measurements of the eye, we may reasonably request to 
be allowed to suspend our opinion of their accuracy, until we have a 
sufficient amount of materials brought before us to justify us in giving a 
decided judgment. In looking over the column of the average weights 
of the encephalon, at different ages, in Table I., we cannot fail to expe- 
rience some surprise at the difference between the average weight of 
that organ in the male, between 16 and 20 years of age, and between 40 
and 50, but we cannot for a moment have any hesitation in deciding that 
this must arise from sources of fallacy incident to insufficient data. 
In the group between 40 and 50 years of age some brains much below 
the average weight are found, and there can be no doubt that it is to this 
accidental circumstance that we must attribute the diminution in the 
average weight of the brain in that group. Among the females, we find 
a decided diminution in the average weight of the brain above 60 years 
af age, while, among the males, this is not apparent until a later period. 

e certainly did expect also to find a similar diminution in the average 
weight of the male brain above 60 years of age, for we are perfectly sa- 
tisfied, as the tables containing the individual facts will shew, that we 
more frequently meet with a greater quautity of serum under the arach- 
noid and in the lateral ventricles in old people, than in those in the 
prime of life. We are also satisfied, from an examination of the notes 
we have taken at the time the brains were examined, that a certain de- 
gree of atrophy of the convolutions of the brain over the anterior lobes, 
marked by the greater width of the sulci, was more common in old than 
in young persons. We have, however, frequently remarked these ap- 
pearances in the brains of people in the prime of life, who had been for 
some time addicted to excessive indulgence in ardent spirits. 


TABLE 
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TABLE IV. 


Average weight of the Encephalon, &c., between 25 and 55 years of age, 
in the two sexes, and the average difference between them. 


Males, 53 brains weighed.— Females, 34 brains weighed. 


Difference in favour 
Male. Female. of the Male. 
Oz. dr. oz dr. oz. dr. 


50 34, or 44 8tor 6511 


Average weight of Encephalon, 3 lbs. 2 oz. 34 dr. | 21bs. 1202. 8$dr, 


Cerebrum, . 43 153 38 12 5 32 
Cerebellum, . 5 4 4 12} O 7} 
Cerebellum, with 
pons and medulla è 6 32 56 124 O 7% nearly. 
oblongata, 

TABLE V. 


Relative weight of Encepbalon to Cerebellum, and to Cerebellum with 
_ Pons Varolii and Medulla oblongata, between 25 and 55 years of age, 
in the two sexes. 


53 male and 34 female brains weighed. 


Male. Female. 

Relative weight of Encephalon to cerebellum, ° as l to 93 as 1 to 9} 
ae Encephalon to cerebellum with pons and 
medulla, . j i ; š 8% 1 Try, 


From this Table it would appear that, in the female, the average cere- 
bellum is, relative to the encephalon, a little heavier than in the male. 


TABLE VI. 


Relative Weight of the entire Body to the Encephalon, the Heart, and 
Liver, in the two sexes between 25 and 55 years of age. 


Encephalon. Rone Heart. air Liver. ae) 
Male, . asl to 37} 33 | as l to 169% 37 as 1 to 354 31 
Female, . 1 35 15 1 176 12 1 39 T 


As far as this Table enables us to judge, it would appear that though 
the average male brain is absolutely heavier than that of the female, yet 
that the average female brain, relative to the weight of the whole body, 
is somewhat heavier than the average male brain. 


TABLE VII. 


In 9 Males, between 27 and 50 years of age, who died either immediately, 
or within a few hours, after accidents and other external causes of 
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sudden death, and who had been previously in good health, the follow- 
ing results were obtained :— 


Average of Average of [Average of cerebellum! Average of 


Average weight of encephalon cerebellum |with pons and medul-| heart (9 
body (9 weighed). (6 weighed). (4 weighed). la (5 weighed). weighed). 
oz. dr. oz. dr. oz, dr. oz. dr. 
9 st. 8 Ibs. 3} oz., o 52 44, or 5 7%} 6 6 12 6 
134 lbs. 33 oz. Ibe. 4 oz. 44 dr. or, taking the 


verage of the four 
only in which 
he cerebellum was 
ken, 6 oz, 74 dr. 


Relative weight of body to encephalon (6 weighed), : ; as 1 to 404 
r eee ... to heart (9 weighed), A ‘ ‘ 1 1733 
encephalon to cerebellum (4 weighed), š 1 9 


to cerebellum with pons and medulla (5 weighed), 1 8:5 


Though the data from which the above Table is constructed are very 
imited, yet we may be allowed to remark, that the greater relative weight 
of the encephalon to the body, in those emaciated by disease than in 
those cut off while in possession of health and muscular vigour, which 
it indicates, is what we would expect from other considerations. There 
is little difference in the relative weight of the cerebellum to the en- 
cephalon in the two classes of cases. 


II. Results of M. Parchappe’s Observations on the Connection 


between the Volume and Weight of the Head and the Intel- 
lectual Faculties. 


To find how far the development of the intellectual facul- 
ties is influenced by the size of the brain, M. Parchappe, phy- 
sician to the Lunatic Asylum, Rouen, has carefully examined 
a great many individuals, first measuring the head in the living 
subject, and then measuring the head and weighing the brain 
of the same individual when dead ; and noticing every circum- 
stance of sex, age, stature, health, intellect, &c., which was 
likely to throw new light on the subject. The facts observed 
by the author amount to 344; or 169 heads measured, 58 
skulls measured, 22 skulls gauged, 95 brains weighed.—The 
principal conclusions drawn from these facts, considered in 
every point of view connected with size (the influence of form 
being reserved), are :— 

SIZE oF HEaD.—The size of the head is much smaller in the 
female than in the male, not only en masse, but in all the se- 
parate diameters. The weight of the cranium also is less in 
the female. 

Age: The volume of the head does not seem to be limited 
by the period at which the general growth of thebody ceases ; 
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the head appears to enlarge gradually up to the age of 60 
years. The increase of size shews itself almost exclusively in 
the horizontal circular development of the head, and depends 
chiefly on enlargement of the frontal sinuses. After 60 years 
of age the size of the head diminishes ; the weight of the skull 
also diminishes in old age. 

Stature : In tall men the head is larger than in small per- 
sons. 

Idiotey : The head is much smaller in born idiots and fools 
than in persons of natural mental powers. 

Development of Intelligence: The intelligence bears no pro- 
portion to the size of the head in fools and idiots. But on 
comparing the average of size of 10 heads of men of superior 
intellect with that of 10 heads of persons whose faculties were 
below par, the advantage was clearly on the side of the former. 
In men a certain size of head is necessary for a proper deve- 
lopment of the intellect ; but beyond this we find no necessary 
connection between the volume of the head and the develop- 
ment of the intellect. 

Race : The Caucasian race is superior to all others with re- 
spect to the length of the head and the size of the frontal and 
occipital regions. The most powerful causes which influence 
the size of the head are, sex, race, stature, and idiotcy ; the de- 
velopment of the intellect is the least influential. 

Mean size of head in both sexes: In 22 men and 18 women ; 
siete ae normal; age 30 to 50 for men; 25 to 50 for fe- 
males. 


Males Females 

Antero-posterior diameter, . A ‘ 186.8 174.5 
Lateral, A ; ; : R : 142.2 136.2 
‘ ntero-posterior curve, . 347.5 340.5 
Vertical, {Lateral curve, . ; R 356.7 340.5 
Horizontal, ren curve, ; : 301.8 288.2 


Posterior curve, i $ 297.8 249.5 


SIZE OF BRAIN.—Sez : The comparative weight of the brain, 
in 94 persons of both sexes, gave an average in favour of the 
male; the capacity of the cranium, measured in 30 skulls be- 
longing to both sexes, was also less in the female. 

Age: The author’s observations lead him to conclude that 
the brain continues to increase up to the age of 40 ; it remains 
stationary to 70, and then begins to decline. 

Stature: In both sexes the weight of the brain is evidently 
in relation to the stature. 
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Mean weight of Brain (from 30 to 60 years) :— 


Pons and 

Brain. Cerebrum. Cerebellum. Med. Ob. 
Males, 13. | 1.352 kil.* 1.175 -160 -15 
Females, 9. | 1.229 ... 1.062 133 13 


RELATION BETWEEN THE SIZE OF THE HEAD AND THAT OF 
THE Brain.—As the thickness of the occipital bone is subject 
to much variation, and the size of the frontal sinuses cannot be 
determined, it is impossible to arrive at any exact relation be- 
tween the volume of the head and the form or weight of the 
brain. 

DISEASE OF THE BRAIN IN INSANITY.—There is no cere- 
bral disease which can be regarded as the essential lesion of 
insanity. The following are those most frequently found :— 
Ecchymosis under the arachnoid and pointed injection of a 
part of the cortical surface, with or without softening ; exten- 
sive softening of the middle portion of the cortical substance ; 
adherence of the pia mater to the brain ; rosy, lilac, or purple 
colour of the cortical substance ; atrophy of the convolutions ; 
induration of the brain. 


[The foregoing abstract (which appeared about twelve months 
ago in several English medical journals) is too brief to be 
quite satisfactory ; and the number of cases is too small to 
serve as a sure basis of general conclusion. With respect to 
the development of intelligence in relation to the size of the 
head, the observations of M. Parchappe are rendered 
imperfect, and almost worthless, by the total omission 
of reference to the form of the head. The conclusion that 
“the head appears to enlarge gradually up to the age of 
60 years,” is somewhat startling; and we much doubt 
also the accuracy of the statement that the frontal sinus en- 
larges by the projection of the outer table of the skull. M. 
Parchappe’s proposition that “in tall men the head is larger 
than in small persons,” 1s opposed to general experience. On 
this point a medical correspondent says, “ I have three female 
servants, and two of them are taller by nearly a foot than the 
third, but her head is almost as large as both the heads of 
the other two put together, and her energy, activity, and in- 
telligence, are incomparably superior. My father-in-law was 
little more than five feet in height, but his was a very large 
head. He was a highly talented and intelligent person, and 
possessed extraordinary energy of character. He used to say 
jocularly, that he did not mind being called a little body, but 
he did not like to be thought a little man.””—Ep. P. J.] 


* The kilogramme is 2.205 Ibs, avoirdupois. 
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Ill. Mr Atkinson on the Discovery of Mesmero-Phrenology. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


18 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, 
August 7, 1843. 

Dear Sır, —I find it stated in the last Number of your 
Journal by Sir George Mackenzie, that ‘Mr Gardener of 
Roche Court was the first in Europe to observe the extraor- 
dinary effects of exciting the different organs of the mental 
faculties of patients in the magnetic trance,’—a statement 
which is quite incorrect, and entirely without foundation. 
If you will refer to Dr Engledue’s address to the Phreno- 
logical Association, which, I presume, Sir George has read, 
although very possibly not with all the attention which it de- 
serves, you will there find a correct statement of the case, and 
by which it appears that Mr Mansfield was the discoverer and 
not Mr Gardener. All that Mr Gardener observed was, that, 
on one occasion, when he played discordant sounds, his patient 
experienced apain in the organ of Tune—a fact whichhas been 
observed repeatedly with persons even in their ordinary wak- 
ing state. I have collected facts in confirmation of this for 
years, and have read a paper on the subject. I remember, 
four years ago, writing to Mr Hewet Watson, relating to pain 
experienced in the organ of Tune caused by discordant sounds. 
Neither first then, or last, has Mr Gardener the least title to 
be considered a discoverer of Mesmero-Phrenology—but cre- 
dit is due to him for immediately appreciating the facts which 
were shewn him. When Dr Engledue wrote his Address, he 
was not aware of my having discovered, a month previous, 
all that Mr Mansfield had observed. I had four beautiful 
cases of Mesmero-Phrenology before I heard from Dr Elliot- 
son of what had been done in America and by Mr Mansfield, 
or by Mr Gardener as it was then supposed; but I never 
thought of claiming any merit for, myself, for creatures of ne- 
cessity as we are, neither merit nor demerit can reasonably be 
attached to any thing which we do. I have always stated, 
and indeed believed, until lately, when the facts were ex- 
plained to me, that the discovery was made by each of us 
about the same time, and I merely stated this as a curious 
incident and confirmation of a truth; but when I find that 
Mr Gardener is again put forward as the first in Europe to 
observe these phenomena, I conceive that I am called upon to 
state what are really the facts of the case ; and presuming that 
you will think it right to insert this note in your next Number, 
I remain, Dear Sir, very truly 

Henry G. Arxinson. 
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ITI. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


pun 


. Zeitschrift für Phrenologie: Zweites Heft. The German 
Phrenological Journal, No. II. Heidelberg, Lst July 1843. 
Published by Karl Groos. 


The second Number of this Journal will maintain the repu- 
tation acquired by the first. It is full of thought, vigour, and 
variety, and a spirit of reason and morality pervades every page. 

The first article is communicated by that early, ardent, and 
steady friend of Phrenology, Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Its title is, “ On the decay of Metaphysical Philosophy, the 
discovery of Phrenology, and its practical importance.”* The 
editor, in acknowledging the value of the communication, ob- 
serves, “that the observations which it contains in regard to 
Phrenology in Great Britain, are equally applicable to Ger- 
many and to the civilized world in general. It is very gratify- 
ing to us Germans to hear how the distinguished men of Eng- 
land express themselves on the merits of our countrymen Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim, and of their discoveries.” 

The second article consists of a translation, from the French, 
of Dr Gall’s Dissertation on the Primitive Faculties of the 
Mind. It gives a brief resumé of the opinions of philosophers, 
from Aristotle down to Locke, Kant, Condillac, and Tracy, on 
this subject, to which the editor of the Journal has added the 
views of the modern German philosophers, Heinroth, Scheidler, 
Schubert, and others. A more motley group of contradictory 
ideas on one of the most important points in the science of 
human nature was never collected ; and by the clear logic of 
Gall, and the acumen and learning of the editor, the fallacies 
in principle and modes of investigation which pervade them 
all, are forcibly exposed. This article will be read with much 
interest in Germany, for the speculative metaphysical philoso- 
phy of the schools still engages much more of the attention of 
thinking men in that country than it does in Great Britain. 

The third article is composed of a description of the organs 
of Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness, illustrated by a well- 
executed lithographic plate, of a history of their discovery by 
Gall, and an account of their functions. 

The fourth article is on the relation of Phrenology to insa- 
nity, and is chiefly extracted from No. 20 of the new series of 
this Journal. Portions of the communications of Dr G. J. 


* Ueber den Verfall der Geisteskunde, die Entdeckung der Phrenologie, und 
deren practische Bedeutsamkeit, 
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Davey of Hanwell, and Dr Pier Francesco Buffa, are trans- 
lated, and a short account is given of the case of Macnaughten. 

Article fifth is a translation of Dr Andrew Combe’s obser- 
vations on the errars committed by Professor Tiedemann in 
his comparison of the brain and mental powers of the Negro 
with those of the European, from vol. xi. of this Journal. Dr 
Combe’s refutation of Professor Tiedemann’s principles, prac- 
tical details, and conclusions, in the essay in question, was 
complete, because the elements of the hostile reasoning were 
drawn from Tiedemann’s own works, and his facts were 
shewn to destroy his inferences. No attempt has been made 
by Tiedemann or his admirers to reply to that refutation ; and 
we regard its publication in the German language, in the very 
town of his residence and teaching, as a signal instance of the 
tendency of truth, sooner or later, to make itself known, and 
to vindicate its own supremacy over error. In the first Num- 
ber of the German Journal, a curious letter, dated 16th De- 
cember 1842, from Professor Tiedemann to Mr Von Struve 
the editor, appeared, in which the Professor, among other ob- 
servations, mentions, “ that in the year 1804, probably before 
you (Mr Von Struve) were born, I was a private lecturer in Mar- 
burg, and was one of the earliest who delivered public lectures 
on Gall’s craniology. At that time I was just as great an en- 
thusiast for the new doctrine as you and the other disciples of 
Phrenology can now possibly be. Many years of study and in- 
quiry in the departments of human anatomy and physiology, 
and of comparative and. pathological anatomy and psychology, 
have long since induced me to leave it, as destitute of a scien- 
tific foundation.” This sentence will be applied hereafter as 
a touchstone by which to try Professor Tiedemann’s capacity 
for sound and scientific investigation. It is undeniable that 
Gall, from the first day of promulgating his doctrines to the 
last day of his public or private teaching, emphatically de- 
clared that they were based onthe observation of facts in nature. 
Now, Tiedemann has only one of two alternatives presented 
to him; he must admit either that he became at first an en- 
thusiastic teacher of the doctrines without having ascertained, 
by his own observations, that they were founded in nature, or 
that nature has changed since the year 1804! The former is 
the real case, and an understanding which (in the face of such 
clear demonstration as Gall gave of the indispensable necessity 
of facts to sustain his ee could embrace and teach them, 
without observing nature, was certainly distinguished much 
more by enthusiasm than by sound discrimination and love of 
truth. This defect characterizes Tiedemann’s writings on this 
subject from beginning to end. He displays great talent, much 
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industry, and considerable powers of clear and forcible expres- 
sion ; but in philosophical and scientific discrimination, in the 
tact of recognising truth, and in separating the real from the 
seeming, he is lamentably deficient. The grounds on which 
he rests his objections to Phrenology are, in the present day, 
ludicrously lame ; and since Mr Combe lectured, and the Ger- 
man Phrenological Journal was published in Heidelberg, the 
real character and value of his opposition to Phrenology has 
been pretty generally and correctly appreciated. 

From the sixth article we find an answer to Flourens, who, 
as our readers know, has again appeared in the field as an 
opponent of Phrenology. It is entitled “ Phrenology defended 
against the attack of Monsieur Flourens, by Mr Von Struve.” 

he attack bears the title of “ Examen de la Phrenologie,” and 
was published in Parisin 1842. As already mentioned in the brief 
notice of this work in our last number (see page293), it does not 
contain one idea that is new, and it betrays an extensive igno- 
rance of the subject. Mr Von Struve, after admitting in hand- 
some terms Flourens’ eminent merits as a physiologist, proceeds 
to remark, that “ nothing is more lamentable than to see such 
a man, who has fairly won for himself a great reputation in a 
certain sphere, venturing into another to which he is a stranger, 
and believing that his great name will confer importance on 
his opinions in this, by him, unexplored department of science. 
The high tone of pretension in which he writes will defeat his 
end. Flourens must permit us to inform him that he is as in- 
significant as an authority in Phrenology and the physiology of 
the brain, as he is weighty in the anatomy and physiology of 
the other parts of the body. In the domain of Phrenology his 
word carries with it only that degree of importance, and no 
more, which corresponds to its intrinsic worth ; in this sphere 
his name and reputation lend to it no additional weight.” The 
attack is directed against Gall, Spurzheim, and Broussais, and 
never once enters into a discussion of the principles in philo- 
sophy and physiology on which Phrenology is founded, and 
still less does it meet the facts by which it is supported. The 
real object of it appears to be to prop up the waning reputa- 
tion of Monsieur Flourens’ own experiments on the brains of 
animals. Mr Von Struve remarks, that ‘‘ Flourens’ book shews 
that he knows the names, Gall, Spurzheim, Broussais, and Vi- 
mont, but by no means that he 1s acquainted with the obser- 
vations which these authors have recorded. He treats Gall as 
if he had written a system, and as if he had brought forward 
no facts to support his views ; whereas the titles (Anatomie et 
Physiologie du Systémenerveuz,” “ Surles fonctions du Cerveau), 
as well as the whole contents of Gall’s works prove, that, on 
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the contrary, he collected only facts, from which he deduced 
his conclusions, and certainly wrote no system. Thus, Flou- 
rens directs his whole refutations against a system which Gall 
never composed, and not at all against the discoveries which 
he actually made. From these observations, our readers will 
perceive the worthlessness of Flourens’ work ; nevertheless, we 
shall enter a little more deeply into its contents.” Mr Von 
Struve then gives striking replies to his leading objections. 
The seventh article contains “ Communications on Phreno- 
logy in connection with Animal Magnetism,” viz. extracts from 
Dr Elliotson’s letter, dated London, Ist September. 1842, to 
Dr Engledue, and from Mr Simpson’s communication on the 
experiments of Mr Brookes, which appeared in No. 20, new 
series, of this Journal. We may here remark, that, on recently 
conversing with a medical gentleman in extensive practice, on 
Phreno-magnetism, he professed himself to be unacquainted 
with both; but mentioned, that, four or five years ago, before 
Phreno-magnetism was heard of, he had been induced one 
evening, and more in joke than in earnest, to attempt to mag- 
netise a young lady, on her own entreaty, and to his astonish- 
ment induced the state of somnambulism. He was now anxious 
to restore her, but soon discovered that his skill did not suffice 
to accomplish this end. He became alarmed, and among many 
things which he attempted, he placed his hand on her head 
(he cannot now specify on what particular part), but to his 
still greater perplexity his patient rose from her seat, and, 
with her eyes closed as in the profoundest sleep, wrote some 
beautiful verses. She continued in the state of somnambulism 
till early next morning, when she recovered. He remarked, 
that if he had had acuteness enough to follow out the inferences 
which this case might have suggested, he might have claimed 
the merit of discovering Phreno-magnetism, for at that time 
it had never been mentioned ; but he shunned repetition of 
the experiment. | 
The eighth article consists of a notice by Dr Gustav Scheve 
of works connected with Phrenology. We are greatly pleased 
with Dr Scheve’s writings. They are remarkably precise, clear, 
and pure in style, logical in composition, and gentle and judi- 
cious in tone and spirit. In adverting to Carus’s work against 
Phrenology, he does him the justice to acknowledge that he is 
the only opponent who has ever proceeded on the truly philo- 
sophical principle of not contenting himself with merely deny- 
ing its truth, but of presenting what he considers to be a 
sounder doctrine in its place. Other opponents have tried only 
the negative, and Carus alone the positive method of refuta- 
tion. Yet Carus has not succeeded. ‘ And how could it be 
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otherwise? Phrenology is supported, not by one single ob- 
server only, who might have erred, but by a multitude of ‘learn- 
ed men in various countries, whose agreement vouches for the 
accuracy of the observations on which the doctrine rests. Is 
it credible, that an equal number of accomplished men will ever 
be found who will be equally unanimous in maintaining the 
truth of a series of opposing facts, sufficient to sustain a differ- 
ent physiology of the brain, and thus to refute Phrenology ? 
This is as improbable as that a new chemistry or a new ana- 
tomy will one day be called forth to subvert and destroy all 
that is now recognised as ascertained in these sciences.” Dr 
Scheve notices a work on Judicial Psychology (System der 
gerichtlichen Psychologie), by J. B. Friedreich, 2d and im- 
proved edition, published at Regensburg (Ratisbon) in 1842, 
8vo, pp. 644, with high commendation, and says, “ We rejoice 
to recognise in the author a disciple who knows and respects 
the doctrine of Gall. Animated by the spirit of sound philo- 
sophy, he combats with the power of deep conviction and ex- 
tensive information, the cold stiff forms of a lifeless jurispru- 
dence. With justice did Rotteck, a member of the Baden 
Legislative Chamber, declare in his place, that the appearance 
of this work constitutes an epoch, and recommend it to uni- 
versal consideration. This work alone, like a striking fact, is 
sufficient to warrant the conviction, that the general call of 
society for improved judicial institutions, particularly in the 
department of criminal law, cannot be made in vain.” The 
next work noticed is Mr Combe’s letter to Professor Mitter- 
maier, which appeared in No. XXI., new series, of this Jour- 
nal, and which has obtained an extensive circulation also in 
Germany. 

The Journal concludes with an article entitled ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’’ consisting of short and interesting notices relating to 
Phrenology and its progress. Our limits enable us to give 
only the following extract :—*“ Monsieurde Corbière, President 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, delivered, last autumn, 
a discourse on Phrenology, in which he powerfully maintained 
the truth of the doctrine before the congress of men of science 
assembled at Strasburg. At first, his address was coldly re- 
ceived ; but as he proceeded, the general interest increased 
more and more, and at the close he was greeted with univer- 
sal applause.” 
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Thoughts on the Mental Functions ; being an attempt to treat 
Metaphysics as a branch of the Physiology of the Nervous 
System. Part I. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1843. 


We notice this volume with a view to call to it the attention 
of Phrenological Metaphysicians ; and we assure them that to 
understand its doctrines will task their powers considerably 
more than any treatise on the same subject they have yet sat 
down to. It is, in truth, a work of considerable originality and — 
depth of thinking, and, duodecimo as it is, it will furnish ample 
materials for reflection to the active-minded enquirer. Our 
own perusal has been careful and laborious ; but there is in it 
such a mixture of acuteness and thought with assumption and 
speculation, that we end it without being able, chiefly for lack of 
evidence, to pronounce judgment on its merits; or to do more 
than attempt a brief descriptive sketch of its contents. 

The object of the work will be best understood from the 
preface, in which our anonymous author states that “ the 
following attempt to study Metaphysics as a branch of the 
Physiology of the Nervous System, is based on the great dis- 
coveries in this department of science that have distinguished 
the present age. The division of the nerves into motor and 
sensitive involves a principle that is all-important in tracin 
the primary relations of the mental phenomena. Combine 
with association, it seems capable of resolving those difficul- 
ties in the doctrines of sensation which Dr Reid has so ably 
pointed out in his ‘ Inquiry,’ and which are certainly among 
the most formidable that beset the subject. 

“ The organology of Dr Gall is another splendid contribu- 
tion to physical science, the offspring of the highest genius; 
but, from being too hastily reduced to the popular standard, 
its value has been unfortunately obscured. 

“ The usefulness of Phrenology in drawing attention to the 
dependence of the moral on the physical, has perhaps more 
than compensated for its crudeness as a science. But while 
its doctrines are peculiarly adapted for ezoteric and esoteric 
treatment, it is to be regretted that the latter has been so 
totally neglected. 
= “ The slightest application of analysis is sufficient to make 
us aware of the difficulties that attend the rigid prosecution 
of the subject, and to shew us that all metaphysical discussions 
are at present but conjectures, more or less probable as they 
are consistent with what is known of physiology. 

“ In the same rank of importance with the discoveries of 
Bell and Gall ought to be placed those of Mr Knight, on the 
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habits peculiar to certain breeds of animals, alluded to in 
Chap. III. § 31. That gentleman’s researches have demon- 
strated the remarkable fact, that a sensi-motor train of im- 
pressions may be established in the organization, and trans- 
mitted as an innate susceptibility to the offspring. It is ma- 
nifest that this principle admits of the most important appli- 
cations to the human mind, and some of these are noticed in 
the following pages ; but in the further analysis of the faculties 
it will be found to harmonize and simplify them in a surprising 
degree. 

en the Appendix will be found a collection of the more 
remarkable facts relating to the anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system. A diagram is also given to illustrate the 
anatomy of the medulla oblongata and roots of the cerebral 
nerves. This will be found to have very significant bearings 
on the philosophy of sensation and volition.” 

In a short and eloquent introduction, the author, as we have 
often done, traces the errors of the old metaphysicians, whom 
he allows to be profound thinkers and splendid writers, to their 
having taken no aid at all from organization. In Chapter 
First, entitled “ Analysis of Phenomena,” it is laid down as a 
grand fundamental principle, that matter and motion are as 
essential to perception and thought, as to the phenomena of 
external nature, and in this he agrees with Liebig, whose re- 
cent work on Animal Chemistry developes the same principle 
still more fully. “ All change, all effects, all existence, all 
appearance, when perceived or reflected upon by the mind, are 
connected with motion,—motion in the agent that conveys the 
impressions, and motion in the recipient or mental organism 
that is impressed, and retains the impulse.” Of this funda- 
mental proposition we hope the author will yet obtain and 
publish physiological evidence. 

The Second Chapter is entitled ‘* Mental Analysis,” and a 
clear view of the author’s meaning here is necessary to the 
understanding of the whole system. He says,— 

‘¢ There are four heads under which the analysis of a mental 
organism may be contemplated. 

‘1st, The analysis of its external exciting causes. 

‘© 2d, The analysis of its internal exciting causes,—those, 
namely, that are dependent on its organic constitution, and its 
relations to the other parts of the nervous system. 

“3d, The analysis of the internal effects of its activity, or 
the influence which it exerts when active on other parts of the 
nervous system. 

“ 4th, The external effects, or personal manifestations con- 
nected with the motor system, and with external objects. 
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“ If we join with phrenologists in viewing the mind as com- 
posed of a congeries of distinct functions, performed by means 
of specific organs, it is evident that each of such organs must be 
adapted to something external to itself, by which it is acted upon 
or excited. Adopting their nomenclature, it may be said that 
Combativeness requires or is adapted to some thing external to 
contend with ; Acquisitiveness, something external to hoard. 
The external object or quality must be distinguished by a speci- 
fic peculiarity that enables it to act on the particular organ, 
and the internal adaptation of the organ must have reference 
and be adjusted to the specific quality of the external object. 
To discover this specific quality is one great step towards de- 
termining the type of the mental function. 

“The second and third heads involve the analysis of the 
structure of the organism (assuming it to be material and 
quickened by vital influence) and its physiology, or the func- 
tions it performs while being acted upon by external influence, 
and acting upon the motor elements. 

“ The fourth head involves the analysis of the personal 
manifestations ; not general views of conduct and action, such 
as moral writers are accustomed to dwell upon, but a minute 
scrutiny of the individual acts,—the muscular exhibition, in 
short, which accompanies the gratification of the organism,— 
the mode by which the active physical powers are influenced 
by it,—the analysis of these actions, and their relations to all 
external objects and influences.” 

The author goes on to apply these analyses in the ascer- 
tainment of the primary and most simple forms of action be- 
longing to the mental principles, which would enable us to 
study their relations successfully ; and takes the faculties of 
Combativeness, Sexual Instinct, Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
and others, as illustrations, both of primary function and rela- 
tions; and thus concludes the chapter :—‘ Analysis ought to 
discriminate the exact features of those relations which have 
been cursorily alluded to here, that attention might be directed 
to the manifest omission of phrenological writers, in overlooking 
their vast importance. They have compared the mind with 
its plurality of organs to a musical instrument ; but in disori- 
minating the different tones, they seem to have paid too little 
attention to the natural scale upon which their harmony de- 
pends. The individual and the relative functions of the dif- 
ferent organs of mind may, with great apparent accuracy, be 
compared to the different parts of the animal system. ‘The 
digestive, sanguiferous, and respiratory organs, act very dis- 
tinct parts in the animal economy, but all are connected by 
their common relation to the process of nutrition. So the 
elements of mind may differ as much in their primary mode of 
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action, and likewise in their relative place in that chain of con- 
nection which binds all together in ministering to the welfare 
of the individual and conservation of the species.” In our 
opinion all that is proposed in this chapter has been done, and 
well done, by the leading phrenologists. 

Chapter Third treats of Association, which, as a mode of 
the mind’s operation, but not a faculty, the author considers 
as playing the most important part of all in the mental pheno- 
mena. Mr Combe (System, Fifth Edition, vol. ii. p. 256) holds 
Association to consist not in any connection of ideas, which 
supposed connection metaphysicians have vainly attempted to 
reduce to laws, but in the sympathetic action of the organs 
which form the ideas; for there must be a state of an organ 
corresponding to every idea formed and every emotion felt ; 
and by repetition of an act the organs acquire an increased 
tendency to enter into the same states in the same order of 
succession. 

If we understand aright the views of the author of ‘“‘ The 
Thoughts,” he carries Mr Combe’s principle physiologically 
onwards, and attempts to shew how particular states are im- 
pressed upon, or communicated to, more than one organ at the 
same time. He considers association to be simultaneousness 
of organic excitement, establishing mutual excitability in the 
cerebral parts ; or, more accurately, the inherent tendency of 
nervous excitability to reproduce that which has previously 
followed it in succession. This is according to him the phy- 
siology of association. The motion which is communicated 
passes through the cerebral elements, and produces a change 
of organic structure. Perception, for example, is an organic 
change, and is accompanied with organic influence; so that 
the association of perceptions is the operation of an interme- 
diate influence between the excited organic particles; an in- 
fluence which is subject to decay, but renewable by re-excite- 
ment. He adds, in confirmation, we should say, of Mr Combe’s 
opinion, that cerebral power has a tendency to develope itself 
by association in previous lines of actions; and hence the acqui- 
sition of skill acquired by habit and custom. The author holds 
that the sequence of impressions connects the matter moved by 
the associated impressions; and that by the principle of simul- 
taneousness not only the same but different impressions may 
be connected together ; in so much that artificial impressions, 
in other words, associations, are capable of being transmitted 
to offspring. Witness the well known case of the setter or 
pointer dog. By a mechanical illustration, which, for want of 
a diagram we regret we cannot explain, the author endeavours 
to shew that the contact of an excited conductor with an ex- 
cited organ (to use the phrenological term) determines for the 
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future a mutual excitability between them. “ If such views,” 
says he, “ be correct” (i. e. physiologically proved, which they 
have not yet been), “they develope a property or function of 
nervous tissue of a primary kind, upon which all mental ope- 
rations are carried on; and which, by analogy, may be sup- 
posed to influence the organic functions of the animal system, 
and their manifold relations to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness. The analysis of individual elements of mind will bring 
out this primary function in higher relief, and develope more 
fully its influence over the connection between the motor and 
sensitive elements.” 

The author considers, but does not prove, nervous or cere- 
bral influence to be molecular action, transmitted in specific 
directions ; and sensitive fibres to be the channels of associa- 
tion, but another apparatus to be the seat of association. To 
this last predicate he gives an interrogative form :— 

“ When impressions become ideas, is the excitement of the 
sensitive fibres transferred to a specific apparatus, in which 
the associating principle is developed ?—an emanation from 
the source of vital energy, that gives to the idea its power ! 
The impression or idea has a property, to which an established 
adaptation of a cerebral organism responds. It has the pro- 
perty of opening the valve that admits vital force, and simul- 
taneous ideas become endowed with the same power. 

“ We must not forget” (says the author, but still without 
evidence) ‘‘that the excitement of one fibre has not such power ; 
but it is the combination of a great multitude, and that indivi- 
duals of the multitude are bound together by association. How 
do excited fibres come to have excitable properties in the ag- 
gregate which they do not individually possess, or out of a cer- 
tain order? Their combined action is the key that opens the 
source of vital influences. A number of partitions pierced at 
a single point will not admit light to pass, unless they are 
arranged so that all the holes are in a straight line. One out 
of place obstructs the light.” 

There follows an ingenious illustration drawn from the case 
of an electric current, with a diagram. As he uses diagrams, 
we must refer the reader to the work for the acute manner in 
which the author handles what he admits to be a great diffi- 
culty, how the many specific kinds of excitement are re-deve- 
loped in the fibres by any single impulse, and explains what he 
calls the hoarding of perceptions of varying intensity in organic 
reservoirs of single excitability. He considers electric actions 
somewhat analogous, but gives reasons for holding electric 
analogies yet premature in physiology. More generally the 
author says :— 

“ If the molecular impulse is unlimited in the degree or 
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species of the disturbance, and adjacent contemporaneous 
states of activity become mutually excitable, what law of con- 
tiguous action does this involve? In the act of such a state 
of mutual excitability taking place, the parts of the two fibres 
that lie adjacent are molecularly affected in a specific way. 
We must conclude that the temporary active qualities im- 
pressed upon the organic elements of the fibres generate an 
attractive force between them, of such a nature, that the same 
action being renewed in one, the molecular change, which may 
be said to be the cause of such action, induces in the adjacent 
elements of the contiguous fibre the specific molecular change 
with which it was previously contemporaneous. Thus, in two 
filaments, A and B, let the contiguous elements be distinguish- 
ed by a b, and the contemporaneous impressions by mn. Now, 
the facts that have been ascertained regarding the excitabi- 
lity of the nerves (App. A, § 2) seem to prove, that, in the 
conducting of impressions, they are not passive, but that they 
are organically arranged to respond to the action of the 
medium by which they are excited, within certain limits. 
The modus operandi by which they do so must involve a 
change in the relative position of the elements, however mi- 
nute ; nor is it going too far, perhaps, to say, that upon the 
relative position of the ultimate organic elements depends the 
action conveyed ; so that if the position corresponding to any 
impression could by any means be indiced in a fibre, that very 
impression would be transmitted. 

“ A small galvanic circle being completed in the mouth, causes 
a flash of fire to appear before the eyes. Pressure on the shut 
eye makes luminous spots appear. In these instances, the 
molecular disturbance is the same as that caused by the ac- 
tion of its ordinary stimulus, light. 

“ Let the arrangement of a and b, corresponding. to m and 
n, be represented byam,bn. It is necessary that these should 
be mutually excitable, after having been several times contem- 
poraneously excited; by this is meant, when a is made to 
enter into the arrangement a m, it tends to propel d into the 
order òn. Thus, when a perception is internally excited, it is 
because the organic elements are first forced into the peculiar 
arrangement by a specific attraction : when externally excited, 
it is because they are forced into the arrangement by the 
specific action of the medium on the peripheral expansion of 
the sense. 

“ It is of advantage to have a mechanical simile of this mode 
of action ; but it is extremely difficult to suggest an appropri- 
_ ate one, as its nature is probably quite different from any thing 
that can at present be suggested. The meaning that is in- 
tended to be conveyed in the preceding discussion is il- 
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lustrated by the following, which is certainly clumsy and 
artificial :— 

“ Conceive each fibre to be represented by a bundle of tubes, 
differing in bore, and conveying specific fluids, and the motion 
of such fluids through the tubes to represent a specific excite- 
ment of a fibre. This motion is regulated by valves placed at 
the extremities, which are supposed to lie adjacent. We must 
further imagine, that the valves admit of being opened in a 
degree proportionate to the pressure applied at the further ex- 
tremity of the tubes, which may represent the external im- 
pression. By this arrangement, it will be observed, that the 
same motion of the fluids may be caused either by exter- 
nal pressure or internally by opening the valves. Now, while 
a specific movement of the fluids is going on in each set of 
tubes, and the valves of each are open in their respective 
degrees, the latter must be connected together, each one to all 
the others, either by mechanism or an attractive force. In 
this way, we may conceive how the opening of one set of valves, 
and consequent motion of the fluids in one specific manner, 
may determine the opening of another set, and consequent mo- 
tion in a different specific manner. 

“ By such reasoning, then, are we led to the conclusion, 
that the fundamental law.of cerebral action approximates 
closely to what has been suggested in §§ 67 and 70. The 
hypothetical properties attributed to the nervous fibres are 
analogous to what is already known of their functions. A law 
of mutual disturbance between the organized elements of dif- 
ferent fibres certainly exists : we have endeavoured to suggest 
a simple one, which seems consistent with the laws of associa- 
tion, and holds out a prospect of materially aiding us in the 
analysis of the principles of cerebral activity. The contem- 
poraneous excitement of contiguous nervous elements is sup- 
posed to facilitate the transmission of influence between them ; 
they are at such times endowed with specific powers of mutual 
attraction, which every repetition of simultaneous excitement 
strengthens. In speaking or reading, we are scarcely sensible 
of the effort ; but in studying a foreign language, we become 
aware of the multitude of associations that have to be estab- 
lished before any progress is made—of what thousands of 
repeated irritations of the same fibres are necessary, before 
consciousness ean travel from one to another without effort. 

“Such effects of repeated irritation, although subject to 
fade, must be looked upon as essentially a modification of the 
organic relation of the parts, so long as they last. The ob- 
servations of Mr Knight on the habits of a breed of spaniels, 
($ 31), favours the probability of such effects becoming an 
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essential part of the organization, capable of being transmit- 
ted to the offspring. These facts are of the highest psychical 
interest, but the time has not yet come for appreciating their 
full value. 

“ These views of association seem capable of being applied 
to simplify the consideration of almost all the phenomena of 
the nervous system, and bring them under one principle of ac- 
tion. The abstract results of mental action,—the efforts of 
volition,—semi-voluntary, rhythmical, and automatic move- 
ments, all seem capable of being embraced by this law. The 
influence of the nerves on secretion, the sympathy of tissues, 
and pathological phenomena, shew such analogies as might 
almost lead us to suspect that a similar principle of action per- 
vaded organization to its eore—to where chemical is trans- 
lated into vital action.”* 

All this, we would say, amounts to great probability, but not 
to demonstration. To this chapter a very curious view of se- 
cretion is appended. 

While we give the author all credit for his acuteness and 
ingenuity, we must confess that we greatly desiderate more 
of method as well as proof—something in the form of distinct 
specific propositions to be established by his reasonings. His 
predicates, although all numbered paragraphically, often ap- 
pear insulated, vague, and unconnected with their alleged re- 
sults; nor is there at the conclusion of this, the most import- 
ant chapter in his work, any summary of what he has either 
attempted or done. This occasions the chief difficulty of the 
task of reading and understanding his book. We even find 
conclusions properly belonging to one chapter unexpectedly in 
the middle of another. 

If the hypothesis be correct, that the modus operandi of 
the combined motions of the cerebral parts (the author’s 
associations), however ramified, isa material action of different 
portions of cerebral matter on each other, and that this series 


* « The vital principle that sustains and endows the organic elements with ex- 
traordinary affinities and powers of combination, is it not in itself supported by 
nervous action ?—that endowment of organic matter which permits it to transmit 
and concentrate distant influences upon one point, and thus communicate to an 
organic element molecular powers that could not otherwise act in combination or 
exist together? Thus, the antagonism to chemical action, which organization dis- 
plays, is perhaps due to the concentration of different molecular influences, This 
might perhaps be imitated by galvanic conductors, but in a very limited manner, 
if possible. 

“ In the hands of Sir Humphry Davy, we have already seen what singular per- 
versions of chemical affinity may be engendered ; and the more recent experi- 
ments of M. Bequeril, Mr Cross, and others, seem to carry this a step further. 
Galvanism will most likely be the great agent of future discovery in this subject. 
It is to be feared, however, that the experiments (if any are possible) that would 
lead to successful results involve too complicated an arrangement to be imitated.” 
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of cause and effect has a beginning in ezternal exciting causes, 
in other words, in objects not in discernible material contact, 
or fibre-channelled connection with the cerebral matter im- 
pressed, it is interesting to ask, how are the impressions made 
by the external objects? If it be true, that every perception 
and feeling is the result of a material molecular change, it 
must require a material cause to effect this change. Present 
beauty, and the molecular change producing love takes place ; 
present wealth, Acquisitiveness is molecularly excited ; present 
a feast, Alimentativeness ; speak a word of insult, Self-Esteem 
and Destructiveness ; a word of praise, Love of Approbation. 
What is the subtile medium of these effects? Is Moma 
destined to throw light on this mysterious, this intensely in- 
teresting subject ? With that query we shall leave it. 

Having given a specimen of the thinking and writing of our 
able author, we must be content not to follow him through his 
other five chapters. The reader will find much to exercise and 
reward him in many of his original views in the chapters on 
Sensation and Volition, Hearing and the Voice, Sympathy and 
Expression, and Enumeration ; but sorely in these, as in other 
parts of the work, will he desiderate more of plan and system, 
more of connection and sequence among the various topics ; 
deeply interesting as most of these are in themselves. 

The eighth chapter is on the organology of Gall. The 
author is a phrenologist, and is of opinion that Phrenology is 
Haier extinguishing the metaphysics of the old school. 

e acknowledges fully the merits of Gall and Spurzheim, but 
doubts whether the enumeration and classification of the pri- 
mitive faculties can be fully determined, until their primary 
functions have been analyzed. He proposes a modified classi- 
fication ; only, however, as an outline, for he admits it has 
many deficiencies. We have no doubt at all of its deficiencies. 
It is no more than an unsatisfactory grouping—under new 
names, but the same meaning—of certain of the phrenological 
organs, for the knowledge of which organs he is beholden 
to that very observation which he most unfoundedly calls un- 
precise ; and a proposal to study the brain in what he calls 
regions ; which, had it been done in the past, or should it be 
done in the future, would not have advanced, and will not 
advance, Phrenology much beyond what it was in the days of 
Baptista Porta in the sixteenth century. He presents us 
with a head marked with capital letters, referring to the fol- 
lowing catalogue of his regions: 

ABCDE, Region of the Optic Tangi-motor Faculties. 


An F GH, Region of the Auditory Vocal-motor Faculties. 
E H, Region of Sympathetic Perceptive Facultics and Imitative Impulses. 
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Ba; Lb, Region of Gregarious Impulses, 

M, Impulse to Hoard.. 

T, Impulse to Hide. 

O, Impulse to Quell. 

P, Ingestory Impulses. 

K, Region of Sympathetic, Attractive, and Repulsive Impulses. 

Q, Impulse to Subdue. 

R, The Sexual Impulse, 

S, Region of Progenitive Impulses. 

The author’s reason for giving such whimsical names to 
his two first.regions as the optic tangi-motor, and the auditory. 
vocal-motor faculties, we must give in his own words: 

“Tn the following classification, the perceptive faculties or 
specific associating functions, arrange themselves into two 
great divisions; the first organizes impressions of vision, 
touch, and muscular condition—those senses that make us 
acquainted with the external world—with the intrinsic quali- 
ties of external objects (Chap. IV.); the second organizes 
auditory and vocal impressions (Chap. V.), following. nearly 
the same type, ascending from the simple perception of the 
qualities of sound to the qualities of the succession of sounds. 
These two classes of faculties are as distinct from each other 
as the senses which supply them with impressions and excite 
their-activity; they are amalgamated together by the great prin- 
ciple of sympathy, which is the band that connects the intellect 
with the passions. | 

* Language—the interpreter of feeling and intelligence—is 
immediately connected with the perceptive faculties, and these 
by sympathy with the secondary impulses. The secondary 
impulses are connected with the primary, or the appetites ; 
and these with the different organs of the body to which they 
minister, and by which they are affected.” 

The lettering, in absence of the head, may be thus applied to 
our own localization. A is Language; B takes in Form, Size, 
Weight, Colour; C embraces Individuality, Locality, Eventu- 
ality, Time; and D includes Comparison, Causality, and Wit; 
and when we look at the marked head, the local position of the 
organs is not varied from the most approved phrenological au- 
thority. Then comes E, which seems to mark Benevolence, 
Imitation, and. Wonder; to the three divisions under E the 
author gives no names, but calls them the sympathetic faculties. 
What can this mean? Are these nameless faculties sympathe- 
tic, because they sympathize with Comparison, Causality, and 
Wit ? for averring which there is no warrant whatever; or be- 
cause, by the loosest of all language, one of them—if we may 
call it Benevolence—sympathizes with suffering! We really 
must.be excused from giving more space to this modified and 
more precise classification. ‘he reader is welcome to study it, 
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-and substitute it, if he will, for the well-established, distinctive, 
and classified organs, which have long formed our own creed. 
He will, however, find some good observations on Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, Acquisitiveness, and others, but none in any re- 
spect new. He will observe, on the other hand, that Hope and 
-Inhabitiveness are unceremoniously dismissed as * unintelli- 
gible; and the cerebellum, on the authority of Flourens and 
Solly, in spite of Gall and Combe, utterly dismissed from its 
long-established function ; for which we are told to hunt else- 
where as we may. The author thinks that analogy points to 
the inferior surface of the posterior lobes. If so, it would 
follow that the organ either does not shew itself on the cranium, 
or forms a part of Philoprogenitiveness, so that what has been 
called a large No. 2, would be in truth both 1 and 2; the first, 
therefore, larger in women than in men, which is contrary to 
all observation on manifestation ; while that manifestation no- 
toriously attaches to a large eerebellum, often with a very small 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

In truth, this chapter, which we have the means of testing, 
by its crudeness, looseness, and boldness, staggers us with 
respect to the author’s trustworthiness as an observing physiolo- 
gist, and prompts us to demand the more rigidly direct instead 
of hypothetical evidence for the opinions and alleged truths 
which he advances in his previous chapters. Again, however, 
we recommend the book to the stern inductive investigator, 
as suggestive of thought at least, and as affording a stimulus 
to farther enquiry. The indolent or unreflecting reader will 
only throw away his time upon it. We shall be happy to afford 
the author the means, in our pages, of explaining himself, or 
correcting us if we have erred. The subject is well worthy of 
discussion. 


III. Medical Journals. 
I. The British and Foreign Medical Review, 


No. XXXI. (for July 1843) of this excellent Journal con- 
tains, among other good articles, one of considerable interest, 
“ On the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,” in the form of 
a review of several recent works on the subject. In the notice 
-of Dr Prichard’s volume “ On the different Forms of Insanity 
in relation to Jurisprudence,” we find some excellent remarks 
on the value of motives as proofs of the existence or non- 
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existence of insanity in persons accused of crimes. The re- 
viewer is of opinion,—and we entirely concur with him,—that 
the non-discovery of intelligible motives ought not of itself 
to be considered as a proof of the existence of lunacy. In 
most, if not in all, cases, appreciable motives of some kind 
exist, and are the exciting causes of the criminal act ; but oc- 
casionally, they are so successfully concealed from observa- 
tion, that their previous influence becomes known only by the 
subsequent confessions of the accused, on finding escape 
hopeless. In some cases, also, where the motives are not 
concealed, they are palpably such as could originate only in a 
diseased mind. On the other hand, a person may be demon- 
strably insane and irresponsible, and yet in many acts to which 
no responsibility can justly attach, be impelled by feelings and 
motives similar to those which influence healthy minds. The 
clear inference from these considerations is, that every case 
ought to be judged of on its own individual merits, and from 
a correct appreciation of all its attendant phenomena, motives 
included. Even the Aealthy human mind differs so much in 
different individuals, and at different periods of life, that 
motives which at one time are felt to be resistless, are at 
another utterly powerless, in influencing conduct. During 
disease, this is often still more the case, Lunatics, however, 
are so far from being inaccessible to ordinary motives, that if 
we enter an asylum, and quietly associate with its inmates, 
we shall meet with few, not in a state of imbecility, whose 
feelings and impulses do not find an echo more or less strong 
in our own breasts. But it would be rash, indeed, were we 
thence to infer, that all of them would be responsible like our- 
selves, if, in a moment of excitement, they were to inflict an 
injury on any one. 

Dr Prichard thinks juries ought never to convict for a 
crime committed during a lucid interval in the case of a per- 
son once insane, because there is every probability that the 
deed was committed under the influence of the pre-existing 
cerebral irritation which constitutes insanity. There is 
much truth in the remark, and the exceptions are rare in- 
deed in which responsibility can be regarded as really unim- 

aired. 
j {n the notice of Mr Forbes Winslow’s little work, * On 
the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,” a very instructive 
case is quoted, which exemplifies the operation of ordinary 
motives in a person unquestionably insane, and confined as 
such in the asylum where the deed was committed. The pa- 
tient had been so very cruelly treated by his keeper, that he 
resolved to kill him. <‘‘ For the act itself there was the strong 
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‘motive of revenge; the man had threatened the life of his 
keeper; and in the perpetration of the murder, there were 
displayed cool premeditation, precaution, and concealment of 
the means, which are commonly considered as characteristic 
of the sane assassin.” The man was acquitted, but it is cer- 
tain, that had the murder been committed out of confine- 
ment, the patient, although unquestionably insane, would have 
been condemned as a responsible being. Some excellent re- 
marks are offered by the reviewer on the well-known case of 
Earl Ferrers, and on the fallacy of assuming the origin of the 
hallucination “ in existing facts” as a sure means of diagnosis 
and a proof of responsibility. 

Mr Sampson’s pamphlet on Criminal Jurisprudence is next 
commented upon; but as it is already well known to our 
readers, we shall content ourselves with simply stating, that 
` the reviewer is much too severe and indiscriminating in his 
strictures, which seem to be dictated more by a strong 
prejudice than by a calm and impartial examination of Mr 
Sampson’s views. 

A few remarks next follow on Sir A. Crichton’s “ Commen- 
taries on some Doctrines of a dangerous tendency in Medi- 
cine.” In speaking of medical witnesses on criminal trials, 
the reviewer expresses himself too unguardedly when he affirms, 
that professional studies and experience afford “no advan- 
tage over the common sense and experience of mankind,” in 
enabling a medical man to form an opinion on the subjects 
of responsibility and punishment. We agree with him in 
thinking, that where the plea of insanity is brought forward, 
the business of the medical witness is chiefly to testify to 
facts indicative of the state of mind of the accused; but we 
wholly dissent from him in believing “ the common sense and 
experience of mankind” to be of itself a sufficient qualification 
for the correct interpretation of these facts, or that the pro- 
fessional witness ought to be interdicted from explaining any 
peculiarities which they may present in the case before him. 
It is the duty of the judge to estimate the value of the evi- 
dence, and, by exhibiting its distinctive features, to call the 
attention of the jury to its exact nature, so that no more 
weight may be attached to it than it deserves. This is neces- 
sary, because it is notorious that there are many existing facts 
among the phenomena of insanity which, without some inter- 
pretation or explanation by professional men, would not only 
bewilder, but mislead, the common sense of mankind to the 
perpetration of the grossest injustice. We can, therefore, 
see no adequate ground for this extreme jealousy of medical 
opinion, given as it always is under the direction of the judge, 
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whose duty it is to put a stop to any irrelevant evidence. We 
admit that the opinions of professional men, who have not 
specially attended to the subjeet of insanity, are no better 
than those possessed by other men of common sense; but we 
have yet to learn why they should be necessarily worse. If 
insanity be, as all consider it, a state of disease, surely pro- 
fessional men who have studied it as a disease ought, ipso 
Sacto, to be better qualified, not only to observe its phenomena, 
but to estimate their diagnostic value, and emit a sound opi- 
nion regarding their influence on conduct, than men of mere 
common sense, who never paid any attention to insanity, and 
who know nothing of the relation subsisting between the 
nervous system and the mental functions, or of their mutual 
influence during disease? The reviewer wishes to restrict 
the medical evidence simply to the proof of facts, and wholly 
to exclude opinion. But it remains to be shewn how far such 
a restriction would tend to enlighten a jury ignorant of the 
nature of insanity. In the case of a wound followed by death, 
the surgical evidence is never limited to the mere declara- 
tion, that a wound was made which traversed such and such 
textures or organs. The opinion of the surgeon concerning 
the share which the wound had in causing death is not only 
admitted, but demanded ; and the solution of the question is 
never left to the common sense of the jury, to the exclusion 
of surgical * opinion.” Again, when a man is poisoned, the 
professional evidence is never limited to proving the fact that 
poison has been given. The medical witness is invariably 
asked, whether, in his opinion, the poison was, in quantity, suf- 
ficient to produce death, or whether the mode of death was 
such as usually results from that particular poison. Do we 
ever find it left to the common sense of the jury to determine 
whether appearances of erosion in the stomach are the results 
of poison or of natural causes either before or after death ? 
Is professional opinion on that point scouted as superseding the 
function of a jury, because it takes the fate of the accused 
out of their hands? In cases of suspected homicide, the facts 
of which are all known, is it left to the “ common sense of the 
jury” to determine whether death resulted from the external 
violence, or from the sudden termination of previously exist- 
ing disease? We know that it is not, and that professional 
opinion is always the guide followed in such cases by the jury. 
Why, then, is that professional opinion to be held so cheap in 
interpreting the facts of a different form of disease—insanity ? 
Are the judge and jury better qualified to estimate its symp- 
toms, because they know nothing than medical men—because 
they know something of insanity ? -If so, a little knowledge must 
really be “a dangerous thing.” 
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We are quite as much alive as the reviewer to the danger 
of error from allowing any latitude to mere medical specula- 
tion in criminal or civil cases. But we cannot help thinking 
that in his fear of the consequences, he has exaggerated the 
evil, and mistaken its proper remedy. We are aware, too, 
that in the outset of his criticism, his censure is applied spe- 
cially to medical witnesses usurping the functions of judge 
and jury, and discussing the subjects of free will, responsibi- 
lity, and punishment, but its spirit embraces a much wider 
range, and is not so carefully restricted as it ought to be. The 
truth is, that the common sense of mankind is very far from 
being competent to decide questions. of this kind from the mere 
knowledge of the facts unaided by principle ; and consequent- 
ly when, as often happens, the jury is regaled by the lawyers 
with the most opposite arguments from the same facts, their 
only safe refuge is in the opinion of competent and indepen- 
dent professional witnesses acquainted with the whole history 
of the case. It is not less illiberal, therefore, than injurious to 
the cause of truth, and to the ends of justice, to make use of 
the occasional confusion of mind of such witnesses under a ha- 
rassing eross-examination, or even of the blunders or follies of 
incompetent and ignorant men, to excite public odium against 
every kind of professional evidence, as is now so often done. 

The difficulties attending the plea of insanity being admit- 
ted, there is no reason whatever why we should not follow the 
same remedy in medico-legal cases of alleged insanity as in 
cases of poisoning or homicide, where professional difficulties 
also require to be solved. Even the reviewer admits, that if 
the medical witnesses were really independent, there could be 
no objection to the prisoner having the benefit of their opinion. 
Let them be, then, rendered independent ; let the public pro- 
secutor, as in other cases, choose, as his own professional wit- 
nesses, men who cannot be suspected of undue bias. The best 
qualified and most eminent men in the profession are open 
to his selection, and as ready to serve, as in cases of suspected 
homicide from violence or poison. Allow the accused, as is 
done in other criminal cases, to bring forward any medical 
witnesses he chooses, and give the public prosecutor equal fa- 
cilities for rebutting their testimony, if their facts be incorrect 
or their opinions unsound. But do not, on the ground that 
speculation is not evidence, reject well-considered and relevant 
opinion as inadmissible, even where it may be indispensable 
to the discovery or correct appreciation of the facts of the 
case. As already shewn, professional opinion often constitutes 
the most essential part of the evidenee, and on its bearing, 
much more than on either Judge or jury, the fate of the accused 
actually and justly depends. 
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In determining how far medical opinion ought to be admitted 
or rejected as evidence, let us then look at all sides of the ques- 
tion, and never forget that ié ts not left to the professional wit- 
ness to decide on what points he shall speak or be silent, or to 
volunteer facts or opinions only as it pleases himself. All that he 
utters must be in answer to questions publicly put to him, under 
the authority of the presiding judge; and on the judge, not 
on the witness, lies the responsibility if the professional man 
is asked or is allowed to answer irrelevant questions or advance 
irrelevant opinions. There is no need whatever for directing 
public odium against professional testimony on this ground, as 
is now the fashion. If the judge be fit for his office, and dul 
acquainted with the subjects which come before him, he wi 
protect equally the accused and the public. If he be not, 
either remove him or enlighten him by farther knowledge on 
subjects of which he cannot be expected to be master ; but 
cease to degrade farther, by a false clamour, a class of wit- 
nesses who at all times receive little mercy and small thanks 
for their services to the public. 

In the review before us, as in almost all the unprofessional 
discussions which have taken place on the plea of insanity, 
we have been struck with the pertinacity with which an un- 
attainable and illusory aim is pursued, to the great waste of 
time and talent which might be much better employed. De- 
finitions and diagnostic signs, which m no others) shall serve 
as infallible tests of the existence of insanity, in all possible 
cases, are eagerly sought after as all that is required for the 
guidance of a jury. The consequence is, that when, as 
often happens, a case occurs to which these definitions and 
signs are not strictly applicable, either the accused, although 
really insane, is nevertheless held to be responsible for his ac- 
tions; or if he is saved by medical evidence, the profession 
is denounced as substituting unmeaning theories and specula- 
tions for scientific knowledge, and “ the common sense of 
mankind” is appealed to as our only protection against per- 
nicious errors. Whereas, if experience were carefully listened 
to, it would be found as clear as the light of day, that insanity 
is so varied in its forms, that to construct a definition appli- 
cable to every possible variety of lunacy, and adequate to the 
solution in every case of the question of responsibility or non- 
responsibility, is, in the very nature of things, an absolute 
impossibility. As well might we attempt to define every shade 
of mental feature by which, and by which only, A is distin- 
guished from B, or B from C, as to define the exact sign by 
which alone, and by no other, A insane may be distinguished 
from A sane. We may safely describe groupes of signs as 
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more or less strictly applicable to groupes of cases; but when 
we come to individual cases, a sound judgment can be formed 
only from a careful and comprehensive survey and analysis of 
the phenomena of each; and the sooner judges, jury, and wit- 
nesses become impressed with this important truth, the sooner 
will they succeed in devising a remedy for the defects and un- 
certainties attending the administration of the law as it now 
exists. It is very easy for the statute law and the judges to 
declare solemnly, that when a man “ knows right from wrong’ 
he is, beyond all doubt, responsible for his actions. But when 
called upon to give effect to this supposed inflexible principle, 
a regard to God’s law and truth compels these very judges to 
depart from their own statute, and to concur unanimously in the 
non-responsibility of men who, like Hadfield and Martin, not 
only “ knew right from wrong” as clearly as themselves, but 
were quite aware of the penalties attached to their deeds. In 
both these cases, that of Hadfield for shooting at George III., 
and Martin for.setting fire to York Cathedral, the existence 
of insanity to such a degree as utterly to destroy legal re- 
sponsibility, was so clearly demonstrated, that neither the 
judges nor the jury dared to adhere to their own supposed 
infallible proof of sanity and responsibility in the abstract 
“ knowledge of right and wrong,” which both of them also 
undoubtedly possessed. Why then continue to hold up, as the 
judges solemnly did to the House of Lords at the very end of 
last session, as an irrefragable axiom, a dogma which they 
themselves who proclaim it are in practice compelled by their 
consciences to disown? And why continue to seek for a uni- 
versal standard, which every day’s experience shews to be in- 
compatible with the very nature of man? It is a vain search 
to look for any one character which shall always distinguish 
the homicidal monomaniac from the sane criminal; and if we 
have succeeded in impressing this truth on the reader, and in 
so far giving a better direction to his enquiries, the object of 
these remarks will be amply fulfilled. 

We had two or three other articles in the July number of 
Dr Forbes’s excellent journal marked for notice, but have not 
left room for them. 


2. The Medico-Chirurgical Review.—The 77th number of this 
journal (July 1843) also contains several able articles. Ina 
very good analysis of Dr M‘Cormac’s Methodus Medendi, a curi- 
ous extract is given under the head of “ Influence of the Mind 
on Agues.” <“ Intermittents, it appears, are sometimes re- 
moved by mental impressions. The prince of Saxe-Wiemar 
experienced a quotidian at mid day, which resisted every mode 
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of treatment; Hufeland, his physician, put the clock two 
hours forwards, and the overjoyed patient, believing himself 
cured, became so in reality. Charms and secret nostrums 
have proved not altogether impotent: Most have heard of 
Judge Holt and his ball. The fear of a tempest has checked 
an accession of ague ; and a friend of mine recovered instantly 
on learning that his ship was on fire. Stokes mentions, that 
the fits often failed to ensue, when patients were directed to 
be bled in their hearing. Pliny tells of a captain whom an 
engagement released; and Joseph Frank, of a soldier who 
was frightened into the disorder by one battle, and out of it by 
another. An attack has taken place when the patient antici- 
pated the customary hour ; thus, Riverius relates the case of a 
man, who having gone out to ride, heard asteeple chime an hour 
more than it really was, whereupon, back came his ague on 
the spot.” These examples of the instantaneous cure of ague 
by mental impressions, afford an excellent answer to those who 
maintain the non-existence of any organic disorder in insanity, 
on the ground that recovery occasionally takes place very sud- 
denly, which it is said could not happen if it was really a 
bodily ailment. Surely nobody will deny that ague is seated 
in the organization ? | 

At page 131, we find a short notice of Dr Voisin’s late 
work De l’Idiotie chez les enfans. The spirit of Dr Voisin’s 
work is rather sharply eommented upon as too enthusiastic, 
and himself as too rash in his unqualified deductions. There 
is some truth in this charge. Dr Voisin has always seemed 
to us more remarkable for his unbounded faith in the potent 
efficacy of phrenological principle in the improvement and 
regeneration of man, than for well-considered and practical 
soundness of judgment. While, therefore, we honour him for 
his zealous and able advocacy of Phrenology, and for the di- 
rectness of purpose with which, regardless of obstacles and dif- 
culties, he unhesitatingly advocates the application of its doc- 
trines to practice, we have not entire confidence either in the 
applications themselves or in their alleged results. We have 
no doubt, however, that he is doing much good, both directly 
and indirectly, and shall be glad to record the success of his 
present efforts in favour of the helpless idiot. 

There are several other articles in this number of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review which deserve the attention of 
phrenologists, but want of space prevents us from noticing 
them. 


3. The Medical Times.—We were disappointed not to find in 
this journal the usual Report of the Proceedings of the Phreno- 
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logical Association, which met in London in July last. The 
only article bearing reference to it which has fallen under our 
eye, is one in two parts, On Mesmero-Phrenology and the functions 
of the Cerebellum, by Mr H. G. Atkinson, and published in the 
numbers for 5th and 12th August. The chief object of this 
paper is to shew that the cerebellum is the organ of the mus- 
cular powers as well as of amativeness. By the aid of Mes- 
merism, Mr Atkinson thinks he has proved that there are in 
all “ four great primitive powers in the cerebellum besides 
Amativeness. That portion nearest the ear being the desire 
of muscular action, and this seems to be divided again; a 
small part, quite beneath the ear, possibly having relation to 
the action of physical destruction, and the rest to that of 
physical contention, opposing in action, tugging, fighting, con- 
tending.” ‘ At the top of the cerebellum, half-way between 
the ear and the occiput, is the organ of muscular sense, a 
power chiefly giving a knowledge or feeling of the state of the 
muscles and of their power to act. Beneath this is muscular 
power, givirg strength and force, inducing a desire to exert 
it in working, walking, lifting, &c., according as it may be 
directed by other powers. And in the centre we have ama- 
tiveness and physical sense, a sense of the functional condition 
—the feeling of heat, and cold, and pain, of health and dis- 
ease, or of the general internal and physical condition of the 
body, without reference to the muscles.” 

“ But,” says Mr Atkinson most justly, ‘“ I may be asked if 
these new organs are likely to exist ? since I declared some 
of them at least a year ago, and no one has verified their exist- 
ence. Are we to give up our long-cherished notions, that 
the whole cerebellum was the organ of Amativeness? I 
answer, ‘ Yes, indeed, for it is time, and nothing so easily 
proved ; and the sooner we get rid of the gross error under 
which we have laboured so long the better.” 

Having long been impressed with the probability of the 
cerebellum being in reality a compound organ, and not that 
of Amativeness alone, and also thought it likely, from various 
facts and experiments, that some connection exists between 
the cerebellum and muscular power, we turned to Mr Atkin- 
son’s paper with considerable interest, in the hope of finding 
at least a clear narrative of the means by which he had been 
led to the alleged discovery of four cerebellar organs in addition 
to that of Amativeness, that we might, like him, go to Nature, 
and test the accuracy of his observations. We are sorry to say, 
that in this expectation we have been greatly disappointed. 
The first part of the essay is dedicated almost exclusively to 
general remarks on Mesmerism, answers to objections made 
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against it,and most useful suggestions regarding various sources 
of fallacy in the conclusions to be drawn from mesmeric pheno- 
mena. It is only towards the middle of the concluding part 
that he comes to the subject of the cerebellar functions. Many 
of his remarks are in themselves excellent, but there seems 
to us to be a great want of logical connection between them, 
and a going round and round the subject under discussion, in- 
stead of a direct and plain statement of facts, proofs, and in- 
ferences. Mr Atkinson may e correct in all he says, but he 
does not afford us the necessary means of verification, by 
shewing us connectedly the various steps by which he was led 
to his discoveries, nor does he even tell very clearly what 
these are. He writes and reasons as if the reader knew all 
about them as well as himself, and forgets to give him that 
knowledge. As the subject is one of much importance, we 
trust that the author will revise the report of his essay, and 
give a more distinct view of what he has done, what his views 
are, and the grounds on which his conclusions rest. We can 
answer for ourselves, that we are at least willing to be in- 
structed, and ready to give him all the credit which experi- 
ence may shew to be his due. 


LETTER FROM DR F. J. GALL TO MR CHARLES AUGUSTUS BLOEDE.* 


The following letter was written by Dr Gall to Mr Charles 
Augustus Bloede, Secretary of Finance in Dresden, after re- 
ceiving the second edition of his Report of Gall’s Lectures, 
delivered in that city in 1805. The work bears the following 
title :— Dr F. J. Gall’s Lehre über die verrichtungen des 
Gehirns, nach dessen u Dresden gehaltenen vorlesungen in 
einer fasslichen ordnung mit Gewissenhaften Treue dargestellt 
von Carl August Bloede, &c., Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte 
Aiifluge, Dresden, 1806.” The author of this work died in 
1820, and then held the title of “ Geheimer Finanz-Rath”’ to 
the King of Saxony. The original letter was presented by Mr 
Augustus Bloede, Advocate in Dresden, son of the author of 
the Report, to the Chief Librarian and Hofrath in Falkenstein, 
and now forms part of his collection of autographs. A copy, 
from which the following translation has been made, was pre- 
sented, by Mr Augustus Bloede, to me in Dresden, in August 
1843. GEO. COMBE. 


MANNHEIM, 26th February 1807. 
DEAR Sir,—I have just received your letter of the 28th 


* This letter was accidentally omitted at the end of the article on Phrenology 
in Germany.— Ep. l 
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January, and am happy that already, on the 6th instant, when 
at Tiibigen, on my journey to visit the asylums and penitenti- 
aries, I anticipated your wishes. It was certainly a printing 
speculation, as had already been twice the case, with my pro- 
posed journeys through Germany. How should it occur to me, 
if it were my intention to publish my opinions, to take the 
labours of one of my hearers for my basis? I have not hither- 
to taken the slightest part in any thing that has been said, 
written, argued, or reasoned, for or against myself, for or 
against my opinions. > Newspapers and gazettes are least of all 
adapted to support or overturn truths or errors: these must 
decide their own fate; and on this account I have from 
the first attached no weight to such writings. I wished to 
answer the pamphlet of Herr Hofrath Ackermann only, not 
on account of the force of his arguments, but partly because 
Ackermann had promised a refutation, drawn from experience, 
which, however, he has not given, and partly because every 
thing which, without knowing and examining the facts of the 
case, can be misrepresented—every thing which is base and 
. degrading—and every thing which contradicts itself on every 
side, with the most shameless effrontery—has been loudly 
preached as my funeral sermon in the literary journals of Jena 
and Salzburg. , 

I have hitherto esteemed your exposition of my doctrines as 
the best, and have myself recommended it everywhere. How- 
ever, I am not altogether anxious to see a third edition, but 
would prefer, if it would be advantageous to yourself, to see 
the work re-written by you. I have, in the course of my long 
journey, seen so wuch, learned and laboured so much, that my 
system has profited in like proportion; and notes of my lec- 
tures were taken so diligently, both in Freiburg and Heidel- 
berg (and such will infallibly also be the case in Tiibigen, where 
I shall, in all likelihood, lecture for some days), that some 
publication will probably appear that might damage the sale 
of a mere third edition, even with extracts from Ackermann. 
From Tiibigen it is my intention to go, about the month of 
April, to Munich, where I shall remain for some weeks, pro- 
vided that enemy of all knowledge and reflection—War, does 
not make some change of plan necessary. I have been obliged 
in the meantime to give up my idea of going to Russia, and 
will, perhaps next summer, submit my opinions to the judg- 
ment of the Chamois and Cretins in Switzerland and Tyrol. 
Meanwhile Herr Hofrath Ackermann will again take the field 
against me, with a reinforcement from Jena, &c., and you will. 
be enabled to make use of my reply in this warfare for your 
new work. Remember mc to Herr Hofrath Böttiger, and also 
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to my inestimable friend Dr Weigel, whom I beg you to thank 
many times in my name; and pray do not forget to remember 
ine to his wife. I would willingly ask you to do the same to. 
many respected men in Dresden, for example to Herr L : 
and to all the gentlemen who shewed us so much kindness and 
civility. Should you wish to write me again, address to Dr 
Gall, Tiefenbrun, near Pforzheim; my parents forward me 
everything.—I remain, Dear Sir, with much esteem, yours- 


_F. JOSEPH GALL. 
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Dr Brigham's Inquiry concerning the Diseases and Functions 
of the Brain, the Spinal Cord, and the Nerves.—Among other 
questions of great interest to the phrenologist treated of in 
this excellent work, Dr Brigham notices the conclusions drawn 
by Mr Foville from an extensive series of observations, shew- 
ing, 1st, That morbid alterations of the cineritious substance 
of the brain are directly connected with derangement of the 
intellect; and, 2d/y, That those of the medullary portion are 
connected with disorder in the motive powers. We have at 
different times adduced both facts and arguments which seem 
to indicate that the grey or cineritious substance plays a more 
important part than the medullary, in the manifestation of 
the mental faculties. Dr Brigham expresses himself as con- 
vinced of the truth of Foville’s conclusions, and quotes in sup- 
port of them the following anatomical facts and arguments, 
from Grainger's Observations on the Structure and Functions of 
the Spinal Cord. “ A circumstance bearing upon the present 
question is, that this grey matter increases in quantity in the exact 
ratio of the nervous energy. We learn from a comparative ex- 
amination of the brain, that the intellectual operations be- 
come diversified and energetic in proportion as the grey sub- 
stance is accumulated ; and that it is in this respect especially, 
more than in that of relative volume, that the brains of the 
lower animals differ when compared with each other, or with 
the human cerebrum, the great peculiarity of which consists 
of the very large proportion of its grey matter, when con- 
trasted with the nerves attached to its base. A very accurate 
test of the intelligence possessed by different animals, and 
even by different individuals of the human species, is thus 
afforded by the development of the convolutions, or, in other 
words, of the grey substance ; for the so-called convolutions 
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of the brain are only another illustration of that principle so 
beautifully displayed in the formation of the glands, according 
to which the largest possible quantity of material is contained 
in the smallest possible space. But the condition of the 
cerebro-spinal axis at the time of birth, affords, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory evidence on this point. At that period, the 
grey matter of the cerebrum is well known to be very defec- 
tive; so much so, indeed, that the convolutions are, as it were, 
in the first stage of their formation, being only marked out 
by superficial fissures, almost confined to the surface of the 
brain; whilst, at this identical period, the spinal cord, owing 
to the imperfect development of its fibrous part (which, as 
will be subsequently shewn, is allied with the exercises of Sen- 
sation and Volition), contains a larger quantity, proportionally, 
of grey matter, than it does in the adult; in consequence of 
which, according to the remark of Professor Arnold, that 
matter which in the adult is placed so deeply in the interior, 
approaches much nearer the external surface. Now, at this 
articular time, the true cerebral functions, consisting of the 
intellectual faculties, Sensation and Volition, are almost en- 
tirely, if not for a brief period, totally wanting; whilst the 
true spinal functions are in full activity. It is impossible to 
adduce any more striking proof than this, to demonstrate that 
the extent of the power inherent in the nervous system, de- 
pends on the quantity of grey matter. Professor Tiedemann, 
in his valuable work on the development of the brain, has in- 
cidentally mentioned a fact which bears on this inquiry ; he 
has found that, in the torpedo, there is a mass of grey substance 
laced in connection with the fifth and eighth nerves supply- 
ing the electrical organs, larger in size than the cerebellum 
itself; whilst in the common skate no such mass exists. An 
exactly analogous fact is furnished by the comparative anatomy 
of the lobe of the olfactory nerve; for, in animals distin- 
guished by the acuteness of their smell, that body is remark- 
ably large when contrasted with those in which that sense is 
less perfect. The object of such formation cannot be mis- 
taken ; it is evidently to generate power. Lastly, it may be 
mentioned, in corroboration of the opinion here advanced, that 
the grey matter is only met with in those parts of the nervous 
system which are known to be the seat of power; that is to 
say, in the encephalon, the spinal cord, and the ganglions ; it 
is wanting, notwithstanding the assertion of Munro to the 
contrary, in those parts, namely, the nerves, which are proved 
not to have the capability of originating power.” We submit 
these remarks to our readers without comment, because we 
hope, on a future occasion, to return to the subject. In the 
VOL. XVI.—N. S. NO. XXIV. 2D | 
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mean time, as we think it highly probable that extensive and 
careful observations on the influence of the grey matter will 
ultimately throw much light on some of the problems in the 
philosophy of mind, which Phrenology has not yet succeeded 
in solving, we are anxious to direct attention to Dr Brigham’s 
work, as one in which the reader will meet with much in- 
structive information. 

Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, onthe Respon- 
sibility of Monomaniacs for the Crime of Murder. By James 
Srarx, M.D., &c.—The object of this singular production is 
to demonstrate—for the author aims at nothing less—that me- 
dical men, juries, and the public, are entirely wrong in main- 
taining that deeds of violence, originating in monomaniacal 
excitement or delusion, ought not to be visited with the in- 
famy and punishment generally supposed to be due only to 
deliberate crime. So far from having any sympathy with 
the views which he denounces, Dr Stark contends that, in cases 
like those of Bellingham and M‘Naughten, the existence of 
monomania, even if proved, does not impair the murderous 
character of the act itself, and ought not to affect the legal 
responsibility of the perpetrator. He holds it contrary alike 
to religion, law, and reason, that monomaniacs who either kill 
or attempt to kill any one, should not be subjected to the 
heaviest penalties of the law, and their memories rendered in- 
famous by a public execution ! 

To those of our readers who recollect the numerous occa- 
sions on which, in common with some of the most enlightened 
men of the age, we have advocated as true, principles dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Dr Stark, his propositions, thus 
simply stated, will appear somewhat startling. For our own 
part, we confess that we read page after page of the letter 
before us with unusual care, and a constant apprehension of 
having mistaken the author’s meaning, before we could bring 
ourselves to believe that he was in earnest in the line of argu- 
ment he assumed, and in the sweeping denunciations which 
he levelled against the competency of those among his pro- 
fessional brethren who had devoted their chief attention to 
the subject, to form any opinion worth listening to, on the 
sound or unsoundness of mind, and consequent responsibility 
or non-responsibility of persons accused of crimes. At last, 
however, we could no longer doubt; and after finishing the 
perusal of Dr Stark’s letter, surprise gave way to a feeling of 
satisfaction, on finding that a well-educated professional man 
like Dr Stark, of great zeal and industry, and considerable 
talent,‘could do so little as he has accomplished in his letter 
to Sir Robert Peel, to support an unsound, although still a 
popular cause. | 
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The grand error into which Dr Stark seems to us to have 
fallen, and which has been the means of misleading him 
throughout, consists in his assuming, as indeed the Judges and 
law of England do theoretically (for they dare not act upon it), 
that, to constitute responsibility, in any circumstances, it ts enough 
to be able merely to know right from wrong,—a position, from the 
unflinching practical application of which every humane and 
unprejudiced mind acquainted with the phenomena of insanity 
will shrink with something approaching to horror. Dr Stark is 
loud and eloquent in denouncing the folly of theorizing, and 
of preferring professional “ opinions’ to plain common-sense 
“ facts” in questions of this kind, and declares that “ the me- 
dical witnesses seem, in every case, to have forgotten that they 
are there as witnesses fo prove facts, not to give opinions.” In 
a preceding paragraph, he first assures his readers that ‘“‘ me- 
dical men, from the long habit of viewing certain ¢heories 
as facts, have, generally speaking, most illogically constructed 
minds ;” and then adds, that “ I cannot understand why judge 
and jury allow the opinions of such men to guide them, as if 
they themselves could not form a more unbiassed and more 
just opinion from the facts brought out in evidence” (p. 36). 
Dr Stark, accordingly, accounts for his having himself escaped 
the contagion of the false humanity which seeks to shelter the 
monomaniac from punishment and infamy, by stating that he 
has wholly discarded “theory,” and been guided exclusively 
by “ facts” and practical experience; while the rest of his 
brethren, following opinion alone, have wandered and lost 
themselves in the mire of untenable conclusions. 

With regard to Dr Stark’s ill-considered tirade against the 
competency of medical witnesses to give useful evidence in 
cases of this kind, we shall merely refer the reader to the re- 
marks on page 387 inanswer to Dr Forbes’s review. At the same 
time, we admit that ır Dr Stark and the Judges were cor- 
rect in assuming that, in all circumstances, the simple know- 
ledge of right and wrong issufficient to constitute responsibility 
for deeds of violence committed by monomaniacs, the rest of his 
reasoning would not be so objectionable. Butsofar from this 
assumption being of universal application, we know that, in 
many cases, such as those of Martin and Hadfield, the Judges 
themselves shrank from its consequences, and declared the ac- 
cused to be insane and irresponsible, although both of them were 
proved to have been as able to distinguish right from wrong 
as the public prosecutor himself. Dr Stark scouts “ opinions,” 
while he has a great relish for “ facts ;” but how can his fun- 
damental assumption of the inseparable connection of respon- 
sibility with “ a knowledge of right and wrong” be reconciled 
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to the many cases to be met with in every asylum of an irre- 
sistible propensity to violence co-existing with a perfect con- 
sciousness of its criminal nature? Of this Pinel gives an in- 
structive example (§ 117) in a maniac who, he says, would 
have puzzled Locke and Condillac (and Dr Stark, too, we sus- 
pect), and who after long lucid intervals used to be suddenly 
seized with “ a phrenzied fury (fureur forcenée) which irresis-. 
tibly impelled him to lay hold of the first weapon he could find 
to kill with it the first person he could meet, and a sort. of in- 
ternal strife which he constantly felt between the ferocious im- 
pulse of a destructive instinct, and THE PROFOUND HORROR WITH 
WHICH THE IDEA OF THE CRIME INSPIRED HIM.” “ His wife, in 
spite of the tenderness he felt for her, narrowly escaped be- 
coming its victim, as he had just time to warn her to fly.” 
The patient himself was reduced to despair by the internal 
conflict, and attempted suicide for relief. Here, then, Dr 
Stark’s test of responsibility—a knowledge of right and wrong 
—was present in even painful strength, and yet the patient, im- 
pelled by a morbid violence which he felt it impossible to con- 
trol, implored that he might be instantly restrained by force 
as the only way of preventing him from sacrificing in his fury, 
not his enemy or his tormentor, but the friend whom he loved ! 
What, then, becomes of the test, in a case like this, the accuracy 
of which Dr Stark himself cannot call in question ? and yet in 
his horror of theory, so strangely does he view such facts, that 
if the patient’s warning had not been instantly acted upon, 
and a life had in consequence fallen a sacrifice to the ill-judged 
delay, Dr Stark would, simply from the patient’s possessing 
the power of discriminating right from wrong, have deemed it 
right to hand him over, branded as a murderer, to the tender 
mercies of the executioner, and thus brought infamy not only 
upon the patient, but upon all connected with him! Even as 
it was, he ought, perhaps, as a *‘ logical’? man, to have sent him 
at once to the gallows instead of keeping him under restraint, 
because the active will to destroy life was present, and its ex- 
ercise was prevented only by force. To our “ illogically con- 
structed minds,” however, the non-responsibility of such a 
being as Pinel here describes is so glaringly self evident, that 
we should almost feel ashamed in attempting to prove it by 
argument ; and we cannot but suspect that if the responsibi- 
lity of deciding upon the fate of a person similarly affected 
were thrown upon Dr Stark himself, he would hesitate long 
before he would deliberately add infamy to misfortune, and 
visit the obvious consequences of disease with the moral de- 
gradation inseparable from crime. Many other facts equally 
conclusive might be adduced with ease, but in a matter of 
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principle, a single case of an unequivocal character is per- 
fectly sufficient to serve as a guide for the reader’s judgment. 
If responsibility is to be measured by the legal definitions 
of insanity adopted in an age when its nature was wholly un- 
known to both physicians and legislators, and when, conse- 
quently, it was morally impossible to lay down correct prin- 
ciples of evidence applicable to all cases, then Dr Stark is, we 
repeat, perfectly correct in maintaining that monomaniacs, who 
destroy life, ought to be hanged as well as ordinary murderers. 
But while we cheerfully make this admission, we cannot con- 
ceal our opinion that he might have exercised his talents much 
more usefully in endeavouring to increase our knowledge of 
insanity, and throw light upon the connection not unfre- 
quently subsisting between crime and diseased action of the 
brain, and consequently in affording to the legislator sounder 
principles of action, than he has done in the futile attempt to 
bolster up, as the perfection of wisdom, erroneous and anti- 
quated principles and definitions, which originally derived 
their existence and severity from the ignorance of a barbarous 
age, and from carrying out which, even those who solemnly 
propound them as the just and unalterable law of the land, 
are compelled to shrink in the numerous exceptional cases to 
which they themselves feel them to be wholly inapplicable. 
The Zoist, No. II. for July 1843, contains twelve articles 
on crime, insanity, Mesmerism, and Phrenology, most of which 
will be read with interest by those who have implicitly adopted 
the views of its conductors, Drs Elliotson and Engledue. The 
ninth article, on “ Dr Elliotson’s and Mr Prideaux’s cases of 
cures by Mesmerism,”’ is deserving of the attention of our pro- 
fessional readers, and we are sorry that we cannot give an 
abstract of some of them. A few of the articles—and they are 
the best in the number—are written in a rational and inde- 
pendent spirit ; but others of a far less instructive kind abound 
in fierce and intolerant denunciations of all who differ in opi- 
nion from their writers. We regret this, because Phrenolo- 
gists, who know so well that the vocabulary of Billingsgate 
derives its origin from sheer abuse of over-excited animal pro- 
pensities, ought to be ashamed of giving way to such self- 
exaltation and bitterness of invective. Of this we have sucha 
glaring example in their treatment of Serjeant Adams, that 
we cannot refrain from adverting to it. In a letter in our 
January number, on the subject of the Phrenological Asso- 
ciation, Serjeant Adams stated, that ‘he understood” that 
many of the audience had retired before the vote of thanks ta 
Dr Engledue for his opening address was brought forward ; 
but added, “ This I cannot vouch for,’ he himself having pre- 
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viously gone away in disgust. In this supposition, it appears, 
Serjeant Adams was mistaken ; but in what terms is the mis- 
take corrected by the Zoist? In the course of half a page it 
is spoken of by one of its chief writers, under the signature of 
L. E. G. E., as if it had been a positive “ statement,” and de- 
nounced as “glaringly false,” and “awilful exaggeration.” The 
Zoist then assures us, that Serjeant Adams never “ could have 
heard such a report.” “ It suited his purpose, and evidently 
suited his taste, to propagate, in the only journal at the time 
devoted toour science, this barefaced invention. The language 
of mendacity and deception is not only a dishonourable, but is a 
dangerous weapon—when it strikes, there is a recoil-blow ten 
times more fatal.” L. E. G. E., who uses these expressions, 
is the same writer who, in an eloquent article in the first num- 
ber of the Zoist, proclaims the principle so often insisted on 
by ourselves, that “ man’s perfect happiness must result from 
the supremacy of the moral faculties,’ and adds, “ that these 
must be the monitors constantly dictating not only what is right 
and just, in the actions of the individual, but also in prompt- 
ing to the necessity of increasing efforts to promote the hap- 
piness of the race” (p. 19). Tested by this principle, what 
are we to think of his own language just quoted? In the 
first place, the Zoist assumes, by implication, that Serjeant 
Adams gave a positive statement, and yet afterwards unguard- 
edly admits it to have been only a “report.” Next, the Zoist 
modestly assumes the prerogative of omniscience, and affirms 
that the Serjeant “ never could have heard such a report!” 
Advancing another step, he then informs us, that “ it suited 
Serjeant Adams’ purpose” (what purpose ?), “ and evidently 
suited his taste,” to give out “a barefaced invention,” and to 
use the language of “ mendacity and deception ;? and, lastly, 
he warns us that the recoil-blow of falsehood comes back with 
tenfold force upon the falsifier!! Have these expressions, 
then, sprung from ‘“‘ the supremacy of the moral sentiments,” 
and been dictated by a monitor whose object is to prompt 
us to what is “just and right?’ We shall not insult the 
feelings of our readers by any comment. The Zoist may 
imagine that we make these remarks on its intolerant bad 
taste, because we feel sore from its attacks upon ourselves. We 
have no objection to its entertaining this opinion, but, never- 
theless, we are conscious that we speak “ more in sorrow than 
in anger,” and that we shall gladly hail all legitimate efforts 
of the Zoist to advance the cause of truth, and shall rejoice 
if these aberrations shall turn out to be the mere animal ebul- 
litions ef its early age. Cerebral physiologists, as they are so 
fond of calling themselves, if consistent, ought to be the last 
men on earth to throw out such wholesale aspersions on the 
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motives and moral character of those who differ from them in 
opinion. 

The People’s Phrenological Journal, Part VI. and VII. for 
August and September 1843. This Journal proceeds still with 
considerable spirit and success, and we are happy to find that 
the editor has taken in good part the strietures we felt com- 
pelled to make in our last Number on the non-acknowledgment 
of the sources of articles borrowed from our own and other 
pages. He promises not to err in this respect in future ; and as 
his object is the same as our own, we have no objection to 
his occasionally profiting by our labours, provided the aid be 
openly acknowledged. Mesmerism, as in the preceding 
Numbers, occupies a good deal of space, and, among other 
things, the “Report of the Committee on Dr Buchanan’s 
neurological experiments at Boston,” is given with much 
gravity, but we cannot say that we have been advanced by 
it one step more towards the adoption of Dr Buchanan’s 
strange groupes of organs, or the altered locality of those 
previously held by phrenologists to be ascertained. If Dr 
Buchanan be correct in his description of the situations and 
functions of even the twentieth part of his thousand and 
one organs, we shall be much inclined to give up our phreno- 
logical faith altogether, and believe that we have been living 
under a monomaniacal delusion for the last twenty years. In 
the short notice of the “ Phrenological Association,” at p. 280, 
we find Dr Elliotson reported as stating, that he “had never been 
able to affect more than four organs, Benevolence, Attachment, 
Destructiveness, and Pride,” during the mesmeric state. This 
is a very singular fact, and, considering the facility with which 
other mesmerizers, without a hundredth part of Dr Elliotson’s 
experience, are alleged to excite all or most of the phrenolo- 
gical organs, we cannot but wonder at the circumstance. How 
does Dr Elliotson account for it, if, indeed, it be not an error 
of the reporter, which, however, it must surely be ? 

The Phreno-Magnet, VI., VII., and VIII., for July, August, 
and September, goes on vigorously in its vocation, and increases 
in the magnitude of the wonders which it narrates. We do not 
make this remark either sarcastically or as implying a suspicion 
of bad faith on the part of any of its contributors. But, as 
pointed out in several of the articles in the Phreno-Magnet 
itself, there are so many sources of fallacy in the conducting 
of mesmeric experiments, and in the interpretation of their 
results, that extreme caution, and the most rigid investigation 
of all the attendant circumstances, are more imperatively 
called for than in almost any other kind of research. The 
more wonderful the phenomena observed, the more reason for 
their varied and repeated verification before proclaiming them 
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to the world. We are desirous of the freest and most fearless 
inquiry, but can place confidence only where adequate skill 
and prudence are exhibited in conducting it. Mr Spencer 
Hall, the editor of the Phreno-Magnet, may consider these re- 
marks as only another proof of our clannish tendency to under- 
rate English talent, and repeat the expression of his displea- 
sure, that we have not given a full narrative of his discoveries, 
embracing, as they do, so many new and undreamt of organs, 
some of them, prima facie, little less extravagant than those 
of Dr Buchanan. The reason, however, of our conduct, is 
simply, that we have now seen something of Phreno-Mag- 
netism, and read a great deal more, and that, while we admit 
the production of very extraordinary mental phenomena dur- 
ing what is called the mesmeric state, and anticipate much 
new light from their careful study, we see in almost every 
page of the Phreno-Magnet itself, ample cause for the exer- 
cise of greater caution, both in the observation of the facts, 
and in the inferences so hastily deduced from them. We are 
roundly told of the positive discovery of many new organs by 
Mesmerism, and of the accuracy of those already known to 
phrenologists ; and yet, when we look at the cases by which 
they are said to be proved, how vague and unsatisfactory are 
most of them, and especially those contributed by correspond- 
ents? At page 183 of the July Phreno-Magnet, for example, 
Mr Pennington narrates a case, and adds, that, “ when making 
observations on Phreno-Magnetism, I have found that when 
Order was touched in the head of this female, Combativeness 
instantly became excited. I account for the case in this way : 
—The magnetic fluid strikes in direct lines, and, as Order is 
on a line with Combativeness, when the former is touched, the - 
latter (which is a much larger organ), becomes excited. This 
may account for some of the apparent discrepancies in Phreno- 
Magnetism which are sometimes observed.” Mr Spencer Hall 
receives the fact as here stated, and only remarks in a note, 
“ This may be the right view ; but we take the phenomenon 
described as a manifestation of one of those organs for the 
discovery of which we have been so abused in the Zoist and 
elsewhere.” On all this we need only remark, that we have 
no recollection of ever having met with a professed contribu- 
tion to science involving in equal space so entire an absence 
of the proper spirit of inquiry, and so many unwarranted as- 
sumptions. First, we are told, when Order was touched, 
Combativeness was excited. This is a plain statement, cer- 
tainly ; but the inference it would lead to, when considered 
per se, would be, that Combativeness is seated near the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye, that being the point of contact. Mr 
Pennington, however, gets over this difficulty very easily, 
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by informing us that “ the magnetic fluid strikes in direct 
lines,” and entering at Order goes through to Combativeness 
and excites it. This explanation is also simple enough, but is 
it either self-evident or proved? Far from it. Js there a 
magnetic fluid? And does it strike in direct lines? These 
are two things first to be proved before they can be applied 
to explain any other difficulty. Braid’s book on Neurypnology 
not only denies that there is any fluid, magnetic or otherwise, 
in operation in producing the mesmeric state, but demon- 
strates that similar phenomena, at least, are produced without 
the intervention of any such fluid. Again, Mr Pennington 
does not say a word to shew either that the supposed fluid 
does strike in direct lines, or that in the case alluded to, the 
“direct” line really did lead to Combativeness; and yet a 
little lateral inclination of the finger which transmitted ‘“ the 
magnetic fluid,” could make the direct line proceed towards 
Self-Esteem or Adhesiveness as easily as to Combativeness. 
Another difficulty, wholly overlooked by Mr Pennington, is 
to explain why the magnetic fluid should traverse the brain 
not in the line of, but across, its constituent fibres, and yet 
excite none of them till it reached those of Combative- 
ness! He speaks, indeed, of Combativeness being a ‘“ much 
larger organ” than that of Order, as if that were a rea- 
son, but, that it is so, he nowhere attempts to shew. Mr 
Pennington considers his facts and explanations so satisfac- 
tory, that he thinks other “ apparent discrepancies” in Phreno- 
Mesmerism may be explained in the same way. No doubt 
they may; but will any thinking mind be satisfied with such 
an explanation ? We also have seen discrepancies of the kind 
referred to, in which, when one organ was touched, the func-. 
tions of another and remoter organ were excited ; but the in- 
ference we drew from them was, that much remained to be 
done in the way of accurate and varied enquiry before we could 
be warranted in drawing any positive conclusions from them ; 
and notwithstanding Mr Spencer Hall’s ingenious views of 
the action of sympathy, as explanatory of such phenomena, 
we still continue of our own opinion. In his zeal and truth- 
fulness we have entire confidence, but not in his philosophical 
caution in admitting new organs. We do not believe, any 
more than himself, that all the Phrenological organs which 
exist in nature have been already discovered, or that none of 
those believed to be single are in reality compound organs. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that some of the supposed 
single organs will one day be proved to be compounds of two 
or more organs, and also, that additional organs will be dis- 
covered. It is, therefore, not from preconceived disbelief that 
we scruple to admit Mr Hall’s new discoveries, but simply 
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from seeing no adequate proofs of their reality. Both he and 
Mr Atkinson are consequently perfectly right when they re- 
proach us with saying, that if we did not speak, it was be- 
cause ‘‘in fact they (we) did not know what to say, and, there- 
fore, with all Scotch prudence, just held their (our) tongue to 
see how the matter would go.” This, we may add, is the prin- 
ciple on which we still mean to act, because it seems to us the 
only one in accordance, not only with our “ Scotch prudence,” 
but with the clearest dictates of a sound philosophy. When 
we shall have seen more, and SHALL KNOW BETTER WHAT TO 
say, neither Mr Hall nor Mr Atkinson shall have cause to 
complain of our silence. 


IV, INTELLIGENCE. 


Casts of Skulls of Various Races brought to France by M. Dumoutier.— 
Dr Caldwell, in a work published last year, says,—‘‘ During my recent 
sojourn in Paris, the sloop of war Astrolabe returned from a three 
years’ voyage of exploration in the Pacific, the Southern ocean, and 
the Asiatic seas. And in her, in the capacity of surgeon, was M. Du- 
moutier, a very skilful phrenologist, under express orders from govern- 
ment to take accurate plaster casts, with their necessary accompani- 
ments, of the heads of the different races of different races and varie- 
ties of men, inhabiting the various places she might visit. Nor had the 
orders been either disobeyed or slighted. M. Dumoutier, who is an ex- 
cellent mechanist, as well as a phrenologist, and long versed in the busi- 
ness of modelling and moulding, brought home with him, as the pro- 
perty of the government, well executed casts of about fifty varieties of the 

uman head (the shades of complexion and the characters of the hair 
being also represented) from the several places, whether insular or con- 
tinental, at which the Astrolabe had touched. And those casts were 
deposited, for the instruction of students and lovers of natural history, 
in the cabinet of comparative anatomy, in that unrivalled establishment, 
the ‘ Jardin des Plantes,’ where, in company with M. Dumoutier, and a 
few others of the savans of France, I passed many hours in a careful in- 
spection of them. When I left Paris, the official Report of the expedi- 
tion had not yet appeared; but, according to the information com- 
municated to me on the subject, it will contain an account of the ani- 
mal, intellectual, and moral developments, characters and conditions of 
the tribes and nations, to whose heads it will relate ; with as much of 
their origin and kindred-connexions, manners, customs, habits, and ge- 
neral philosophy, as had been satisfactorily ascertained, and as could be 
conveniently embodied in a document of the kind. I shall only add, 
that so liberal, wise, and decisive a measure, by so enlightened and in- 
fluential a nation as France, can hardly fail to have an awakening and 
beneficial effect, on other nations, toward the further promotion and 
final establishment of Phrenology, in every portion of the civilized 
world.” | 

In the Report by M. Arago, and other commissioners to the French 
Academy, upon the scientific results of the voyage of the Astrolabe and 
Zélee, the labours of M. Dumoutier are spoken of in the following 
terms :— 

‘< Another great advantage which was possessed by this expedition, 
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was, that it had been able to secure the co-operation as auxiliary sur- 
geon of Mons. Dumoutier, so well known as a scientific phrenologist, 
and for taking casts in plaster. 

s Itis now necessary to shew to the Academy some facts and ex- 
amples, chosen from the various species of the animal kingdom. 

“ One of the most interesting and important results of this expedi- 
tion, and to which we desire principally to call the attention of the 
Academy, is the rich and numerous collection of skulls, and of casts 
moulded from nature of the races of men in different stages of civiliza- 
tion. 

«c It is due to M. Dumoutier to state, upon the testimony of the com- 
mander-in-chief, that this valuable portion of the collection is entirely 
on DE to his skill and perseverance. 

_ “ Up to this time, certainly, modern navigators had neglected almost 
entirely this part of their mission,—the history of the human species, 
through the races and varieties which have peopled the isles of the South 
Seas from the Patagonian to the Malay and Chinese. Since the voyages 
of Captain Cook, all we have known has been drawn from descriptions, 
or from sketches, rarely coloured, and more rarely the size of nature : 
such specimens or casts as have been brought have often displayed more 
the skill of the artist, than afforded any correct information concerning 
the original. What bas been accomplished by M. Dumoutier is the col- 
lecting casts (moulded upon the living natives) of one or two individuals 
of each race, sometimes of one, and sometimes of the other sex, and 
coloured after nature. To accomplish this there was required not only 
much artistical skill, but great tact and perseverance, to induce the 
natives, all more or less savage, to allow their heads or hair to be 
touched ; it being considered by them as very irreligious; and when they 
were persuaded to submit, it was not always that they would allow the 
plaster to harden on their face ; thus the operation was not always com- 
plete. Many of the savages would break the mould away before it 
became solid. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, M. Dumoutier 
has brought home 51 busts, four from the Gambia Isles (thanks to the 
French missionaries) two from the Sandwich Islands, several from New 
Holland and New Zealand. There are two masks moulded from sculp- 
tured busts by the natives of the latter place. The whole collection. 
includes busts of nearly all the Islanders of the South Seas. Unfortu- 
nately, before the completion of the voyage, M. Dumoutier found him- 
self in want of the principal thing to enable him to proceed—plaster ; 
not having embarked a sufficient quantity in France. 

“ Besides these busts, the expedition did not neglect to procure skele- 
tons, or at least the skulls of different races, to the number of more than 50. 
In this part of their mission they found difficulties no less than in taking 
the casts, on account of the religious respect with which all these peo- 
ple, considered savages, preserve the bones of their fathers. Upon this 
point it is mentioned, that one of the natives of a most ferocious tribe of 
the Malays, of whom M. Dumoutier requested a skull, offering him 
silver in exchange ; he offered to go and decapitate an enemy immediately 
for him, and give him the skull, but would not allow him to touch the 
bones resting in the tomb. Similar instances occurred among the natives 
of the Isles of Viti. 

** In concluding what we have to remark upon this portion of the 
labours of the parties sailing in the Astrolabe and the Zélée, in order 
to show the importance of them, is to remind the Academy how much 
the materials collected will tend to confirm, to rectify, or to destroy, the 
cerebral system of Gall, in regard to the exterior of the skull being in- 
dicative of the intellectual faculties of man; how necessary it is to use 
diligence and dispatch in the accumulation of similar facts: the inva- 
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sions of the Europeans tending in a remarkable manner to lessen the 
number of native inhabitants. An example on this point is given by M. 
Dumoutier: on the whole of the Island of Van Diemen, there are only 
40 of the aboriginal inhabitants, and only one birth had taken place in 
the course of the preceding year. 
- “Sixty years have sufficed to produce this alteration, and no other cause 
can be assigned for the change that has taken place among the unfortu- 
nate natives. In the year 1824, there were natives 340—180 males, 160 
females ; in 1840 there remained only 40, 5 only of whom were females.” 
The thanks of the Academy were presented to the officers and scien- 
tific men, and to M. Dumoutier, for the ability they had displayed, and 
on account of the value of the information they had amassed. 


Progress of Phrenology—The progress of Phrenology towards general 
acceptance is very significantly and satisfactorily indicated by the fre- 
quency with which we find in the popular works of the dey, phrenologi- 
cal descriptions of remarkable men or classes of men. To-day I have 
noticed two instances of this which have struck me much, and which may 
not be unworthy of a place among your short notes. 1. In the Morning 
Chronicle of Friday, June 2, the correspondent who styles himself “ One 
who has whistled at the plough,” thus describes the famous Dr Pusey, 
“ I do not recollect to have ever seen a head, in the lower part of its 
fabric, so insubstantial, with a brow so full, so lofty, so dome-like, as Dr 
Pusey’s, save that of a hand-loom weaver, locally known in my native 
country as Sandy Doughty, of Pinkerton Hill. . . . . . Dr Pusey 
has no remarkable development of the reflective faculties, as seen phreno- 
logically, nor as heard in his discourse of yesterday, nor, so far as I can 
discover, as shewn in his literary productions. But, phrenologically, he 
is strong in the higher regions of the brain—in Veneration, Hope, Won- 
der, Ideality, and so on. The earnestness of his manner of preaching 
carries to his hearers the belief that his mind feels his doctrines to be 
truth, and the largely developed regions of Wonder and Veneration, so 
visible to the eye, will leave no one who sees him at liberty to doubt that 
he is under the influence of those sentiments.” 2. A Manchester corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Nonconformist,” who has furnished during several 
numbers a continuous narrative of the recent strike in the manufacturing 
districts, thus describes the meeting of Delegates on Monday, Aug. 15, 
(See Nonconformist, No. 117, June 14, 1843, p. 425). “ The phrenolo- 
gist, and the student of human character, might have found in this meet- 
ing ample materials for future reflection. On the whole, the exhibition 
of heads was good. There were many very fine developments—many 
very ‘ favourable’ organizations. The most striking fact was the extraor- 
dinary development of particular organs ; the great bulk of the men being 
distinguished by a large exhibition of some one or two. The perceptive 

owers were the best developed, the moral next, the reflective the least. 

here were numbers with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
strongly marked Perceptions, little Cautiousness, and a good deal of Be- 
nevolence and Firmness. There were some, but these were a small and 
quiet minority, who, if judged by their heads, were men of calm, steady 
resolves, and of much reflection. There were others, young, pert, and 
noisy—men with whom a love of applause was the ruling incentive. 
Setting aside the exceptions, the characteristics of the meeting were—a 
rude energy of action, a deep feeling against apparent wrongs, and an 
absence of the due appreciation of consequences.” What light does 
Phrenology throw on remarkable men and remarkable movements, when 
they are interpreted through its means. 

l W. B. H. Liverpool. 
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A Persecutor delineated.—‘ A arta is perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary criminal in the creation. He is for cutting off or distressing men 
for the inevitable and involuntary operations of the brain, the certain ef- 
fect of motion and life ; so that no man living can escape his rage, since 
it is impossible for any man living to adapt his ideas (which are involun~ 
tary) to those of another. Nothing but mere matter, wood, iron, stone, 
and clay, can be formed into perfect resemblances ; spiritual substances, 
such as the soul of man, are moved by so many various and uncertain 
causes, air, diet, and education, and by the figure and temper of the 
vehicle to which they are joined ; so liable to different impressions, pre- 
judices, disgusts; so apt to conceive affection or dislike to names and 
sounds, to grow melancholy, or merry at the very same conceits and 
phrases ; that it is impossible that any two souls can ever agree in all 
their conceptions, or exactly in any one conception.” 

Extracted from an unpublished Essay in MS., by T. Gordon, who 
died in 1750 (the translator of Tacitus, Sallust, &c., and author of va- 
rious political and polemical works). ‘ Upon Persecution, and the natu- 
ral ill-tendency of power in the Clergy, occasioned by the Trial and 
Tragical death of Lord Cobham.’’—The original MS. is in the possession 
of W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


Functions of the Brain.—“ To me, nothing is more clearly demon- 
strated, than that the brain, the natural organ of the understanding, is as 
complex in its composition, and made up of as many distinct and sepa- 
rate organs, as there are special faculties of the mind. This position is as 
clear, as that no two atoms can occupy the same place at the same time.” 
— Extract from ‘“‘ An Inquiry into the Functions of the Brain in Man, 
and in the lower order of Animals ;” published in Harlaus’ ‘‘ Medical and 
Physical Researches.” Philadelphia, 1835. 


. Influence of Domestic Life on Negroes. — Negroes exposed to influ- 
ence of climate in hard field-labour, retain from generation to generation 
the full characters of the Negro form. When educated as home servants, 
even in the first generation, they will approach considerably to the Euro- 

ean form.” —Extract from “ Remarks on the Variety of Complexion and 

ational peculiarity of Feature ;” also published in Harlaus’ Researches, 
—see also Smith ‘“‘ On the Cause of the Variety in the Complexion and 
Feature of the Human Species.” 


Dreams of the Insane.—A record has been regularly kept of all remark- 
able dreams, phantasies, and visions, which have made so deep an im- 
pression as to influence the conduct of the individual, which have 
excited some powerful emotion at the time, or have been afterwards 
communicated. Latterly certain patients have been selected for ob- 
servation who were of marked character, whose habitual trains of thought 
are well known, and who spontaneously or willingly describe their feel- 
ings ; their confidence is sought and secured, and the disclosures of 
every night are carefully preserved. This scheme has been adopted for 
the purpose of determining how far the night dream corresponded with 
the day delusion ; whether the events of the day exercised a similar 
power over the insane as they are believed to do over the sane, and to 
what extent the mind is rational and responsible during sleep, somnam- 
bulism, and those states between sleeping and waking. he inquiry 
was new, and has led toa collection of most interesting and extraordi- 
nary information as to the laws of association during sleep, which cannot 
be discussed here. It has established, so far as it goes, the identity of 
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the dream with the delusion, shewing that the turrent of morbid 
thought flows on uninterruptedly through the agitation and the vivid 
impressions of the day, and the quiet and the repose of the night. In 
some instances, it appears that previous acts and feelings enter into, 
and colour and direct the dream. Thus, immediately after one of our 
festive meetings, the visions of one of the party is found to contain a 
picture of glittering and gorgeous dresses ; and of another to display a 
dance performed by the wives of the Goths and Vandals in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. Much more frequently the dream, regarded as a reality, 
moulds and modifies the conceptions and delusions of the waking state. 
Thus one man is persuaded that he is destroyed by magnetism, silent 
combustion, and complaints to the authorities that attempts are made 
upon his life ; a second dreams that he is possessed of corn, and wine, 
and oil, and distributes them next day; a third, that he saw the books 
of the nation in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, and that a long black 
stroke was drawn across the national debt; and in the morning he an- 
nounces that he is about to pay it. It is as difficult to convey any ade- 
quate notion of the extravagances, the grotesqueness, and sometimes the 
splendour of these reveries, as to follow the unsound mind through all 
its waywatdness and wanderings ; but it is consolatory to discover that 
the prevailing characteristics are pleasure and happiness.—Dr Browne’s 
Report of the Crichton Royal Institution for Lunatics, 1842. 


The Insane not always unhappy.—It must not be supposed an invariable 
rule that the insane are unhappy. Derangement and misery are not 
synonymes. ‘‘ There are said to be pleasures in madness known only 
to madmen.’’—(Johnson’s Idler, No. 3.) The very nature of their in- 
firmity precludes an estimate of its extent. They often live in a self- 
created world of peace and loveliness. They have arrived at the con- 
summation of their wishes and ambition; they are kings, queens, heroes, 
or statesmen, unannoyed by the care, or anxieties, or duties of these ex- 
alted personages. The inability to feel sorrow is oftentimes a character- 
istic of insanity.—Ibid. 


Humboldt on the Heads of the American Indians.—In the first volume of 
his Researches, p. 131-2, Humboldt, giving an account of a Mexican 
monument in relief at Oaxaca, says,—“ The pointed form of the heads is 
not less striking in the Mexican drawings than the size of the noses. If 
we examine, osteologically, the skulls of the natives of America, we see, 
as I have elsewhere remarked, that there is no race on the globe in which 
the frontal bone is more flattened, or which have less forehead (Blum. tab. 
46). This extraordinary flattening exists among people of the copper- 
coloured race, who have never been acquainted with the custom of pro- 
ducing artificial deformities, as is proved by tbe skulls of Mexican, Peru- 
vian, and Azteck Indians, which M. Bonpland and myself brought to 
Europe, and several of wbich are deposited in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris. . . . . M. Cuvier observes that the Grecian artists, 
in the statues of heroes, raised the facial angle from 85 to 100 degrees, or 
beyond the natural form. I am led to think that the barbarous custom, 
among certain savage tribes in America, of squeezing the heads of children 
between two planks, arises from the idea that beauty consists in this ex- 
traordinary compression of the frontal bone, by which nature has charac- 
terized the American race. It is, no doubt, from following this standard 
of beauty, that even the Azteck people, who never disfigured the heads of 
their children, have represented their heroes and principal divinities with 
heads much flatter than any of the Caribs I saw on the lewer Orinoco.” 
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Transmission of Qualities in the Hindus.—“ The Hindus have some pe- 
culiarities that do not admit of classification. As they have castes for all 
trades, they have castes also for thieves, and men are brought up to consi- 
der robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of the hill tribes bor- 
dering on cultivated countries are of this description ; and even through- 
out the plains there are castes more notorious for theft and robbery than 
gypsies used to be for pilfering in Europe. In their case, hereditary pro- 
fessions seem favourable to skill; for there are nowhere such dexterous 
thieves as in India. Travellers are full of stories of the patience, perse- 
verance, and address with which they will steal unperceived through the 
midst of guards, and carry off their prize in the most dangerous situations. 
Some dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well-closed 
house ; others, by whatever way they enter, always open a door or two to 
secure a retreat, and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared with oil, and armed 
with a dagger ; so that it is as dangerous to seize them as it is difficult to 
hold. One great class, called Thags (Thugs), continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art in which they are perfect mas- 
ters. Their practice is to insinuate themselves into the society of travel- 
-lers whom they hear to be possessed of property, and to accompany them 
till they have an opportunity of administering a stupefying drug, or of 
throwing a noose over the neck of their unsuspecting companion. The 
Thags invoke Bhawani, and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This mix- 
ture of religion and crime might of itself be mentioned as a peculiarity ; 
-but it is paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditti to the Madonna, 
It need scarcely be said that the long descent of the thievish castes gives 
them no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the community, who look on 
them as equally obnoxious to punishment, both in this world and in the 
next, as if their ancestors had belonged to the most virtuous classes.””— 
The History of India, by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, vol. 1. p. 363. 


London.—The Christian Phrenological Society has continued its 
monthly meetings since the account of its formation appeared in our last 
Number. 

On Wednesday the 5th of April, Mr J. J. Fox of Devizes, and Mr 
Henry Deacon of London, were elected members. The members pre- 
sent signed their names in a book under the following heading: We 
hereby agree to abide by the laws of the Christian Phrenological Society, 
and to support its principles in every way in our power.” It was agreed 
that each member be at liberty to introduce a friend at any meeting of 
the society. A member who had promised a paper for this evening 
not being able to attend, sent a copy of the American Phrenological 
Journal for March 1839, requesting that a paper in it on the utility of 
Phrenology might be read as his communication. The paper was ac- 
cordingly read, and gave rise to very interesting conversation. 

Wednesday, May 3d. Mr E. Furniss of London was elected a mem- 
ber. Mr Raine read an Essay on the Application of Phrenology to 
Education, which was highly approved by the meeting, and he was re- 
quested to furnish the secretary with a copy of it, that it might be put 
into the hands of the future editor of the ‘‘ Christian Phrenologist,”— 
the first Number of which it is contemplated to publish, if possible, on 
the first of January next year. Mr Dick read an abstract of a lecture 
on Mesmero-Phrenology, delivered at Greenock, on Saturday April 22, 
and reported in the Greenock Advertiser. It professed to disclose a 
new principle in mesmerising, namely, that the party mesmerised can 
be acted on through the mesmeriser by a third party, and that indivi- 
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dual organs can be called into activity, or made dormant in the same 
way. 

Wednesday, June 7th. A desultory conversation arose on the. light 
-which Divine Revelation throws on the discoveries of Phrenology, by 
describing the spiritual constitution of man, and on the great value of 
Phrenology in rendering clear to our apprehension many points in 
Scripture which otherwise appear obscure; thus proving the necessity 
for a society like the present, in which man may be investigated, inter- 
nally and externally, upon one harmonious system.—Mr C. Hewett in- 
troduced a girl, apparently 12 or 13 years old, whom he succeeded in 
throwing into a slight mesmeric sleep, and then operated on various 
organs of the brain ; several gentlemen present asked questions of the 
girl, to which she gave prompt answers, but none were so striking as to 

worthy of recording. The experiment was deemed not to make for 
or against Mesmero-phrenology.—Dr Epps stated that he was attend- 
ing a lady who had been magnetised for the last five years by Dr Elliot- 
son and M. Dupotet; her complaint was not removed, but she could 
not procure sleep without being magnetised, yet always obtained it 
upon the operation being performed.—Mr Barham (a visitor) knew a 
case of a poor woman who had not obtained sleep for nine or ten suc- 
cessive nights ;—opiates were administered without effect, and there 
was great fear of her going mad: she was magnetised, and slept for 
three hours at a time, and then awoke of herself; but if, after about 
two hours and a-half, a few passes of the hand were made, she would 
sleep for a similar period: at one time she was, by repetitions of the 
ace kept asleep nine hours, for which she was extremely thankful.— 
Dr Normandy and Dr Epps agreed that opium often prevented sleep. 
—Mr Sparkhall knew a lady who procured sleep by mesmerism, after 
all ordinary means had failed.—Dr Epps remarked, that mesmerism is 
a medicine adapted to certain diseases, and he thougkt it ought not to 
be practised except with that view.—Mr Heraud (a visitor) mentioned 
a case of a young lady who was thrown into mesmeric sleep by her 
brother, in both of whom he was convinced there could be no deception. 
She followed him wherever he went, imitating his movements (but 
stiffly): she was given the half of an orange, but took no notice of it 
until it was manipulated, when she grasped it in her hand, but did not 
put it to her mouth until her arm was lifted by manipulations ; she then 
sucked the orange,—the same experiment was tried with another half 
orange with similar effects. An attempt to awake her was made by 
her brother without success. Her father, who had been writing letters, 
then came into the room with several envelopes in his hand. The 
brother manipulated one of them and marked it, and it was put among 
the rest, and placed in her hand, and she was requested to take one: 
she selected the mesmerised envelope. They were then very desirous 
of awaking her, she having been in that state two hours and a half; on 
failure, she was asked when she would awake—she said, in five minutes, 
which proved to be the case, without effort of the mesmeriser. Mr 
Heraud believed the experiments had been repeated with similar re- 
sults, but her father is unwilling that it should be tried again, as he 
thinks it affects her nerves Mi Hawkin stated that he had practised 
animal magnetism upwards of forty years ago, and had performed seve- 
ral remarkable cures ; but the last case he attempted, was that of a lady 
who had suffered a severe tooth-ach for some days. In the course of a 
minute she exclaimed, “ My tooth-ach is gone,” upon which Mr Haw- 
kins declared that he had that moment received it, and he suffered ex- 
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cruciating torture for two days, notwithstanding he tried several ‘“ in- 
fallible” remedies. This circumstance determined him to abandon the 
practice, and he has never applied it since, and could not easily be pre- 
vailed on to make another attempt. 


26, Judd Place, New Road, London. 


- Statistical Enquiry.—Las Cases, in his Journal (part 6, page 88), says, 
_ that he “once knew a man, who, being much engaged in arithmetical cal- 
culations, confessed that he could not enter a drawing-room without being 
led irresistibly to count the people who were in it; and that, when he sat 
down to table, he could not avoid summing up the number of plate, glass, 
&c.” Considering the pursuits of the person referred to, the habit was 
doubtlessly occasioned by the undue excitement of the organ of Number, 
which sought for employment when any external incitement was presented. 
But I am acquainted with a case wherein the organ of Calculation is very 
deficient ; yet the person referred to is much addicted to statistical en- 
quiries, more especially to those which possess a political or moral bear- 
ing; and these are the only subjects upon which his small arithmetical 
power is at all overcome, He rarely attends a public meeting without 
making a rough estimate of the attendance; and, at the chapel which he 
frequents, he is accustomed to count the congregation, and he has kept a 
mental record of the average attendance for the last five years. His de- 
velopment presents a very large endowment of the organs of Order and 
Comparison ; Causality is large; and the Sentiments are well developed, 
as are most of the Perceptives. In this case I am disposed to refer the 
natural disposition to the influence of large Causality upon large Senti- 
ments, which will impart a bias to the investigation of questions connected 
with moral progress. Individuality will create a love of facts, and Compa- 
rison a tendency to collect illustrative particulars ; whilst Order produces 
a love of systematic arrangement, and the active temperament superadds 
organic activity. The result of the whole combination is, that the inhe- 
rent reluctance of Number is overcome; and it is excited into some de- 
gree of action, although still far below what would be accomplished were 
it largely developed. . E. J. Hytcue. 


Tuos. Coatmers, Secretary. 


Families of Literary Men.—The Quarterly Review, in discussing an ob- 
jection to the Copyright Bill of Mr Sergeant Talford, which was taken by 
Sir Edward Sugden, gives some very curious particulars about the progeny 
of literary men. “ Weare not,” says the writer, “ going to speculate about 
the causes of the fact—but a fact it is—that men distinguished for extraor- 
dinary intellectual power of any sort very rarely leave more than a very 
brief line of progeny behind them, Men of genius have scarcely ever done 
£0; men of imaginative genius, we might say, almost never, With the 
one exception of the noble Surrey, we cannot at this moment point out a 
representative in the male line even so far down as in the third genera- 
tion of any English poet, and we believe the case is the same in France. 
The blood of beings of that order can seldom be traced far down even in 
the female line. With the exceptions of Surrey and Spencer, we are not 
aware of any great English author, of at all remote date, from whose body 
any living person claims to be descended, There is no other real English 
poet, prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, and we believe no great 
author of any sort—except Clarendon and Shaftesbury—of whose blood 
we have any inheritance amongst us. Chaucer’s only son died childless. 
Shakspeare’s line expired in his daughter’s only daughter. None of the 
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other dramatists of that age left any progeny, nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor 
Cowley, nor Butler. The grand-daughter of Milton was the last of his 
blood. Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, 
Gray, Walpole, Cavendish—and we might greatly extend the list—never 
married, Neither Bolingbroke, nor Addison, nor Warburton, nor John- 
son, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. M. Renouard’s last argument 
against a perpetuity in literary property is, that it would be founding ano- 
ther noblesse, Neither jealous aristocracy, nor envious jacobinism, need 
be under much alarm. When a human race has produced its ‘ bright con- 
summate flower’ in this kind, it seems commonly to be near its end.” 
Poor Goldsmith might have been mentioned in the above list. The theory 
is illustrated in our own day. The two greatest names in science and in 
literature of our time were Davy and Walter Scott. The first died child- 
less. Sir Walter left four children, of whom three are dead, only one of 
them (Mrs Lockhart) leaving issue, and the fourth (his eldest son), though 
living, and long married, has no issue. ‘These are curious facts. 


Sheffield.—Mr Combe was invited to deliver a course of lectures on 
Phrenology in Sheffield, in October, but was unable to comply with the 
request. Mr C. proposes to spend the winter in Italy. 2 


Lancaster Phrenological Society.—A society under this name has lately 
been established in Lancaster, and aaay numbers forty-four members, 
among whom are five medical men. e have received an interesting 


account of its proceedings, but too late for insertion in the present Num- 
ber. 


Phrenological Association.—The Association met in London in the month 
of July, and was, we believe, well attended. We have not yet been able 


to obtain any satisfactory account of its proceedings, but may possibly 
succeed before our next publication. 


Phrenological Society of Paris.—The Phrenological Society held its An- 
nual Meeting in the‘hall of the Athenseum, upon the 18th,December 1842. 
The sitting was opened by a discourse from Professor Bouilland, Presi- 
dent of the Society, which was followed by a report of the proceedings 
of the body for the past year by Marchal de Calvi. Casimer Broussias 
then read a reply to the works of Flourens and Leuret, and a communi- 
cation from M. Place closed the business. 

Books Received.—The Medico-Chirurgical Review, July 1843.— British 
and Foreign Medical Review, July 1843.—American Phrenological Jour- 
nal, Monthly Numbers from Dec. 1842 to May 1843.—The Phreno-Mag- 
net, No. V. June 1848; No. VI. July; No. VII. August; No. VIII. Septem- 
ber.—The Annals of Mesmerism and Mesmcro-Phrenology, No. I. June 
1843.—The Motive Power of the Human System, with the Symptoms 
and Treatment of Chronic Diseases. By H. H. Sherwood, M.D. New 
York, 1843.—Report of the Glasgow Western Academy, Session 1842-3. 
—The People and the Church of Scotland. By John White, A.M. 
8vo, London, 1843.—The People’s Phrenological Journal, Parts VI. 
and VII., August and September.—Hare’s Statistical Report of One 
Hundred and Sixty Cases of Insanity admitted into the Retreat near 
Leeds, from 1830 to 1840, from Provincial Medical Journal of 17th 
and 24th June 1843.—Thirteenth Annual Report of Belfast District Lu- 
natic Asylum, 1843.—The Proper Sphere of Government, by Herbert 
Spencer. 12mo, London, 1843.—Mesmerism, its History, Phenomena, 
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and Practice ; with Reports of Cases developed in Scotland. By Wil- 
liam Lang. 12mo, Edinburgh, 1843.—The Phrenological Library, No. I., 
London, 1843.—Wit bought, or the Adventures of Robert Merry, by Pe- 
ter Parley ; London, 1843. 


Newspapers Received.— Western Times, June 10, 17.—Bristol Mer- 
cury, July 8.—Blackburn Mercury, July 8.—The Preston Pilot, and 
County Advertiser, August 26.—The Medical Times for July, August, 
and September.—The Warwick and Warwickshire Advertiser, and Lea- 
mington Gazette, Sept. 2. 


The Index and Contents for the present Volume will be given along 
with our next Number. They have been unavoidably delayed in consc- 
quence of the Editor’s absence in Germany. It is possible that, from the 
same cause, some communications, which ought to have been noticed, 
may have been overlooked. If so, we must trust to the indulgence of 
our readers and correspondents for the unintentional omission. Some 
articles, already in types, stand over from want of room. 


To Correspondents.—The communication of D. J. is declined with 
thanks. Mr Hudson Lowe’s article on the Organ of Contrast, &c., 
reached us too late for insertion in the present Number; as did also “ A 
new view of the Functions of Imitation and Benevolence,” by Mr Herbert 
Spencer. The letter from a Lover of Truth, Dundee, oa Dr Engeldue’s 
views, is good, but merely repeats what has bzen often said, and cannot 
be inserted for want of room. 


Errata in last Number.—Page 294, line 18, delete the semicolon after 
conqueror’s. Page 313, line 20, for ewtracted read exacted. 


Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
RoBeErT Cox, 25 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Books or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, may be left (free of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court.— 
Articles intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor six weeks before the day of publication. Communications 
for the section of ‘ INTELLIGENCE,” and also Advertisements, should be in 
hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for advertising : 
—eight lines, 6s.; twelve lines, 7s. 6d. ; every additional line, 6d. ; half 
a page, 14s. ; a whole page, 25s. Advertisements may be sent to the 
publishers in Edinburgh or London. 


Epinsporen, lst October 1843. 
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